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ADVERTISEMENT 


£O THE 


PRESENT EDITION. 


Tue Author gladly avails himself of the oppor- 
tunity offered by a new Edition of this part of 
his Work, to acknowledge his obligation to a 
very celebrated traveller, John Hawkins, Esq. 
for a valuable communication, respecting La 
Guillitiere; whose account of Azhens, published 
in Paris in 1675, the Reader will find mentioned 
in the twelfth chapter. It seems that the criti- 
cisms made by Spon upon that publication did 
not pass unregarded by the editor of La Guil- 
letiere’s narrative; but that they elicited an 
answer, full of very bitter animadversion, and 
severe satire, upon Spon’s own work: to which 
the latter replied with even greater asperity ; 
and he endeavoured to prove that the pre- 
tended La Guilletiere was a fictitious character, 
and that no such person had ever set his foot in 
Athens; but that the account of its antiquities, 
which bears his name, was nothing more 
than a spurious publication, made from the 
a2 
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observations of the Missionaries. La Guilletiere s 
« Account of Athens” had been edited by his bro- 
ther, Guillet; and it is this Guillet who attacked 
Spon, after the publication of his work, inacritique 
entitled, “ Lettres écrites sur une Dissertation dun 
Voyage de Gréce publié par M. Spon, Meédecin 
Antiquaire ; avec des Remarques sur les Médailles, 
les Inscriptions, V Histoire Ancienne et Moderne, 
la Géographie, la Chronologie, et wne Carte des 
Détroits de Constantinople, selon les nouvelles Dé- 
couvertes de I’ Antiquaire:” a Paris, 1079. 12mo. 
pp- 988.—In this critique, which is evidently 
the production of a writer of talents, and which 


- abounds with the liveliest sallies of wit, its 


author refutes the objections made by Spon 
against the accuracy of La Guilletiere; and he 
adduces, with great force of raillery, several 
blunders which the former had committed, in 


history, in chronology, and in geography. 


During the same year, Spon published his an- 
swer to Guillet, with this title, ‘‘ Réponse a la 


Critique publiée par M. Guillet, sur le Voyage de 


Gréce de Jacob Spon: avec Quatre Lettres sur le 
mesme sujet, le Journal d Angleterre du Sieur 
Vernon, et la Liste des Erreurs commises par 
M. Guillet dans son Athénes ancienne et nouvelle.” 
a& Lyon, 1679. 12mo. pp. 322. This controversy 
excited considerable sensation at the time; but 
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so little is known of it at present, that, with the 
exception of the two copiesin the valuable Library 
of Mr. Hawkins, there is not, perhaps, another 
in any collection of Great Britain. Although 
they served to throw considerable light upon 
the state of Greéce, when that country had been 
little visited by modern travellers, no allusion 
to these two publications has anywhere oc- 
curred. Indeed, so entirely unexpected was 
the communication respecting them, and so 
great the gratification which the writer of these 
pages felt in perusing the pleadings of the rival 
disputants, that it seemed to him as if the two 
authors had been cailed from their gtaves to 
talk of the travels they had performed. near’a 
century and a half ago; or’as if he had, in 
reality, been admitted to a “dialogue in the 
shades.” A few general observations concern- 
ing the two publications are, however, all that 
the limits of this advertisement will allow: It 
must therefore be sufficient, for the present, 
briefly to state, that if Guillet had the advantage 
in the first instance, by his successful irony, and 
by the address he manifested in ridiculing the 
errors he had detected in Spon’s work, the 
latter finally triumphed, by his greater learning 
and more judicious criticism. He has made out 
a list of one hundred and twelve errors, which 
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he pretended to have discovered in La Guilletiere's 
Athens: but many of these hardly deserve the 
name of errors; they are such as may be found. 
in any book of travels, especially in his own; 
and in one instance his charge against La Guil- 
letiere is founded upon an untruth, for he affirms 
that there are no remains of a graduated Coilon 
in the Stadium at Athens: ‘Il n'y reste,” says 
he', “‘ pourtant, que la situation du lieu et quelques 
restes des doubles murailles, mais point de degrés.” 
The principal charge brought against Guilletiere, 
respects his autopsy; but this charge is by no 
means satisfactorily supported. Another relates 
to his having maintained that an inscription 
"Ayvwory Ow existed in the Parthenon; yet, for 
the existence of this inscription in the year 1669, 
La Guilletiere adduces* the testimonies of four 
persons; namely, Barnaby and Simon, two Capu- 
chins, who resided long at 4thens ; and Monsieur 
De Monceaux and Monsieur L’ Ainé, “<< qui lurent 
plusieurs fois la mesme inscription.” Spon did not 
arrive in Athens until the year 1676; and his 
antagonist, mentioning this circumstance, says’, 


(1) Réponse ala Critique du Voyagede Gréce, p. 316. & Lyon, 1679. 
(2) Dissertation sur une Voyage de Gréce, p.128. Paris, 1679, 
(3) Ibid. p. 130. 
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«* Dans un intervalle de six a sept ans, 1 ‘inscription 
peut-elle pas estre détachée, ou par un scrupule des 
Turcs,,ou par Vinjure dutemps.. Je luy citerois en- 
core vingt changemens plus considérables dans la 
masse de nos Bdatimens de Paris. Falloit-il pour 
cela donner le titre d Imposteur a LaGuilletiere? At 
this distance of time, being appealed to for the 
probability of the existence of such an inscrip- 
tion, any impartial traveller, who has witnessed 
the frequent instances of forgeries exhibited 
under the name of reliques by the Eastern Chris- 
tians, would surely say it was highly probable 
that the Monks of Athens, who made use of the 
Parthenon as a Church, before it became a Mosque, 
had left a legend of this nature in the temple; 
which they had been accustomed to exhibit as 
the real inscription observed by St. Paul. It 
was exactly the sort of imposition which would 
have been characteristic of the priests of that age 
and country, and of their ignorant followers: and 
such, perhaps, was the inscription read by Guille- 
tiere and his companions ;_ but which had disap- 
peared when Spon was at Athens, having been 
removed by some traveller, or destroyed by the 
Turks. The most curious part of Spon’s answer 
to Guillet, is that m which he undertakes to 
prove that the famous Eleusinian fragment was in 
reality the Statue of Eleusinian Ceres, and not one 
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of the Cariatides, as Guillet maintained that it 
was'. Here he musters all his erudition, and 
quite overwhelms his antagonist ; and had the 
author of the present work been aware of the 
powerful authority upon which this point rested, 
when he published his ‘ Testimonies concerning 
the Statue of Ceres,’ he would never have ven- 
tured to undertake the discussion. It is, how- 
ever, highly satisfactory to him to find, after so 
many years have elapsed since he ushered his 
little treatise before the public, that all he has 
said upon the subject is supported by the supe- 
rior judgment of so great a scholar; with whose 


judgment the opinions of posterity will here- 


after probably coincide. 


(1) “ J’ay quelque chose a débiter de plus curieux touchant la 
réflexion d’architecture que fait M. Guillet sur une statue de Ceres que 
jay décrite et que je donne en taille-douce, lorsque je parle des 
mazures d’Eleusis. A Ventendre parler, j’y ay commis une effroyable 
faute, ayant pris pour une statue ce qui est une Cariatide. Voyons si 
ce nouveau Vitruve ne se trompe point luy-mesme, et si j’en dois 
moins croire & mes yeux qu’a ses raisonnemens.” Réponse & la Cri- 
tique du Voyage de Gréce, p.137. & Lyon, 1679. | 
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PREFACE 


TO THE 


SECOND SECTION OF PART THE SECOND. 


"Tuts addition to the Szconp Parr of these 
‘Travels, will enable the Reader to form a tole- 
rable estimate of the probable compass of the 
entire Work: and it may serve to prove, that 
the author, if he should live to complete his 
undertaking, will not have exceeded his original 
estimate, in the account of a journey through 
forty-five degrees of longitude, and nearly forty 
degrees of latitude. In his endeavour to concen- 
_trate the subject, he may have omitted observa- 
tions which a particular class of Readers would 
have preferred to those which have been inserted. 
He has sometimes, for example, sacrificed 
statistical notices, that he might introduce his- 
torical information, where Antient History is 
pre-eminently interesting; and again, on the 
other hand, he has purposely omitted much 
that he had written on the subject of Antiquities, 
that he might insert a few remarks upon the 
Egyptian and Grecian scenery, and upon the 
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manners of the people. General observations, 
as applied to the inhabitants of Greece, cannot 
well be made: it would be a vain undertaking 
to characterize in one view such a various 
population. Throughout every part of the 
country, there may be observed, not only a dif- 
ference of morals and of habits, but also pecu- 
liarities of religion and of language. In the 
mixed society of one island, the Italian charac- 
ter seems to predominate; in another, Turks or 
Albanians have introduced their distinctions of 
manners and customs. Perhaps this may be 
ene of the causes which, added to the fine cli- 
mate of the country, and to its diversified land- 
scape, communicate such a high degree of 
cheerfulness during a journey or a voyage in 
Greece: for whether the traveller be upon its 
continent, or visiting its islands, a succession of — 
new objects is continually presenting itself *; and 
in places which are contiguous in situation, he 
may witness a more striking change, both as to 
natural and to moral objects, than would be 


found in other countries, for example in Russia, 


if he were to traverse a very considerable por- 
tion of the globe. After all, an author, in the 


(1) ** Where’er we tread, ’tis haunted, holy ground, 
And one vast realm of wonder spreads around.” 
Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, p.105. Lend. 1805, 
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arrangement of his materials, cannot be sup- 
posed capable of making any exact calculation, 
as to what his Readers may deem it proper for 
him to omit, or to insert: but so far as experi- 
ence has enabled the writer of these Travels to 
determine, he has endeavoured to obviate 
former objections; first, by disposing into the 
form of Notes all extraneous matter, and all 
citations; and secondly, by compressing even 
these, as much as possible, both by diminishing 
the size of the type, and by the omission of 
Latin interpretations of Gree; authors, which are 
often erroneous. With regard, however, to the 
numerous additions made to his Work in the 
form of Notes, it may be proper to state, once 
for all, that they are exclusively his own, with 
the exception of the extracts made from the 
Manuscript Journals of his Friends: and when 
these occur, the name of the traveller has 
always been added, to whom the author is 
indebted for the passage inserted. He has been 
induced to mention this circumstance, that no 
person may be made responsible for any of 
those errors and imperfections which belong 
solely to himself. 


{In addition to the Manuscript Journal of Mr. 
WaLrotg, this part of the Work will be found 
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to contain also a few Extracts made from the 
posthumous Papers of the late Lieutenant- 
colonel Joun Squire, of the corps of Royal 
Engineers; who met with a melancholy fate, in 
the service of his country, at Truxillo in Spain, 
in the thirty-third year of his age. The death 
of CotoneL Squire was owing to a fever 
occasioned by excessive fatigue at the siege of 
Badajoz. Never was the loss of any officer 
more deeply and sincerely lamented by his 
friends and fellow-soldiers. To be employed in 
fighting the battles of his country was his ruling 
passion; and in fighting them he had been 
nobly engaged for the last thirteen years of his 


life. During that space of time, he served on 


the several expeditions to the Helder, to Egypt, 
to South America, to Sweden, under Sir J. Moore, 
to Portugal and Spain, under the same general, 
to Zealand, and a second time to the Spanish 
Peninsula, where he terminated his honourable 
career. The active mind of Colonel Squire 
did not content itself with the acquirements 
proper to his profession only, but was impelled 
by a large and liberal curiosity to obtain every 
sort of useful or of interesting knowledge. In 
all the countries which he visited, he kept a full 
and aceurate journal, not only of military affairs, 
but of every thing else either curious or 
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important. It is to Colonel Squire that the 
literary world owes the discovery of. the 
Inscription upon the pedestal of Pompey’s 
_ Pillar, near Alexandria, which had eluded the 
ingenuity of all former travellers. 


The Catalogue of the Patmos Library, com- 
municated by the Marquis of Srico; and the 
Remarks made by Mr. Watpoce, not only upon 
this Catalogue’, but also upon the Libraries of 
Greece; will, it is hoped, be considered as 
valuable additions to this Work. The author is 
desirous also to mention his obligation to the 
last of these Gentlemen, for the assistance he 
has rendered in the illustration of many of the 
Inscriptions. Nor can he pass in silence the 
advantages he has derived from the Manuscript 
Journal of his friend and companion, . Mr. 
Cripps; particularly in that part of his Travels 
which relates to Ecyrr; where the continuation 


(1) The original copy is written in the form usually adopted by the 
Modern Greeks in their cursive style ; abounding in contractions, and 
containing many orthographical errors. If the Reader only direct his 
attention to the title of one Manuscript therein mentioned, namely, 
that of Diodorus Siculus, he will be convinved of the importance of 
making further inquiry into the state of the Patmos Library; such, 
for example, as the French Nation caused to be instituted, when they 


despatched the celebrated Hellenist, Villoison, to the Monasteries of 
Mount Athos. 
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of his own narrative was often interrupted by 
fatigue or by illness. 


A more accurate representation of the appear- 
ance of antient Inscriptions upon Greek Marbles, 
than had appeared in former books of travels, it 
is presumed has been adopted. For this pur- 
pose, a new species of type was invented by the. 
author, and used in former publications. It has 
already received the approbation of literary 
men; the Society of Antiquaries having applied 
to the University of Cambridge for the loan of 
these types, when engaged in publishing the 


late Professor Porson’s restoration of the cele- 


brated Rosetta Inscription. Considerable atten- 
tion has also been paid towards making im- 
provement in the Plates: and a new mode of 
representing Hieroglyphics will be found in the 
Fac-Simile of a Tablet discovered among the 
Ruins of Sais’. 


It may, perhaps, be deemed a bold acknow- 
ledgment to confess, that the account of Helio- 
polis, and of the Memphian Pyramids, was writ- 
ten without consulting a single page of Jacob 
Bryant's “‘ Observations upon the Antient His- 


— . —— x 


(1) See the Quarto Edition. 
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tory of Egypt.” The author has, however, since 
bestowed all the attention he could command, 
upon that learned Work; and the perusal of it 
has made known to him the source of Larcher’s 
opinion concerning a Pseudo- Heliopolis in Arabia, 
together with his reasons for placing the re- 
nowned city of that name in the Delta, although 
the French writer did not acknowledge whence 
they were derived. Now the whole of Larcher’s 
pretended discovery, and of Bryant’s most ela- 
borate dissertation, may be reduced to a single 
query; namely, Whether we be at liberty to 
alter the received text of an antient author, in 
such a manner, as to transpose the names of 
two Nomes*? Ifwe be not allowed this free- 
dom, the opinions thereby deduced have no 
weight, After all the labour bestowed upon 
the subject, the truth must rest upon the exa- 
mination of a few brief extracts from Herodotus, 
Strabo, Ptolemy, and the Itinerary of Antoninus, 
as compared with the modern geography and 
existing antiquities of Egypt, with which Bryant 
was but little acquainted. It will always be 
urged, to use his own words’, that “Szrabo was 


(2) Heliopolites and Latopolites. 

(3) Observations upom Antient History, p.120. Lond. 1767. So 
also, p. 123 (Note). ‘* Strato’s authority must be valid: he was an 
eye-witness of what he speaks of; and seems to have been very 
inquisitive and exact.” Strabo does, however, sometimes describe 
eountries 
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upon the spot, and very inquisitive, and very 
minute and diligent in his description;” and 
that “ we cannot suppose him to have been 
grossly mistaken.” Bryant believed that the 


whole space between the Pelusiac branch of 


the Nile and the Red Sea was such a sandy 
waste, that the Jsraelites never could have in- 
habited it: although he confesses that the 
Jews, who, during the Captivity, betook them- 
selves to this country, thought it no despicable 
spot to settle in:” and although the present 
cities of Old and New Cairo, by their situation, 
prove that this district has now the preference, 


he asserts that there were ‘‘ no Nomes, nor 


99 


places of any repute,” in that part of Egypt’. 
«When they were occupied,” says he*, “ it 
was chiefly by foreigners, who obtained leave 
of the princes of Egypt to take up their habi- 
tation within them.” Wherefore it should 
appear that the presumed allotment of this ter- 
ritory to the Jsraelites would be strictly con- 
sistent with the antient usages of the country. 


countries of which he was ignorant, from the reports and writings of 

others ; as in the account he gives of Jrgolis in Peloponnesus, where 

he acknowledges this, and proves his want of information, by affirm- 

ing that there existed in hi; time no remains of the city of Afycene. 
(1) See Observations, &e. p. 109. 


(2) Ibid. p. 107. 
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The positions of Heliopolis, and of the places 
near to that city, in 4rabia, are by no means 
doubtful; since they are always mentioned 
together, and in the clearest manner, by Hero- 
dotus, by Strabo, by Josephus, by Ptolemy, and by 
Antoninus, in his Itinerary.  Cedlarius places 


Phacusa, Bubastus, and Heliopolis, in ARABIA; 


upon the authority of Proremy. Bryant cen- 
sures him for so doing; and knowing nothing of 
the rich borders of Arabia, accuses him? of 
stationing provinces “in the deserts.” The 
authority of Ced/arius ought not to be superseded 
by the mere opinion even of such a scholar 
as Bryant; especially if opinion be unsup- 
ported by matter of fact: and in this instance, 
the principle of the “ malim errare” is very 
~ admissible. The evidences for the position of 
Heliopolis, as deduced from Herodotus, Strabo, 
Ptolemy, and the Itinerary of Antoninus, are as 
follow. 


“To one going upwards from Heliopolis,” says 
Herodotus*, ““ Ecypr is narrow, owing to the 


(3) See Observations, p. 112. Note 7. 
~ a §) “ 
(4) Ard D2 ‘Hasouwrsais &vw lover, orsivh tors Alyumres. rH piv yap THs 
2 ~ , e) ‘ , 
"ApaBins dpos mupartraras, x. 4. A. by Te nab Adorouins tvEiot, ai 2s Tas Tupapi- 
das aurarundcions gies Ey Mixugs Herodoti Euterpe, c.viil. pp. 92, 95. 
Lond, 1679, 
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Mountain of 4rabia. In this mountain are the 
quarries whence the stones were taken for 
building the Pyramids of Mrempuis.” ‘The moun- 
tain, mentioned by Herodotus in this passage, 18 
evidently Mokatam: and Letopolis, Latopolis, 
or Litopolis, which Bryant thinks’ derived its 
name from those quarries (q. d. AIOOMOAT2), 
being near to it, is mentioned with Heliopolis by 
other writers. We may now consider the cir- 
cumstances of association under which Helto- 
polis is noticed by Serabo*:—* These places ( Pha- 
cusa and Phithom) are near to the vertex of the 
Delta: there is the city of Bubastus and the 
Bultastic Nome; and beyond this* the Nome of 
Heliopolis, where the City of the Sun is situate.” 
After describing the temple and the antiquities 
of the city, he continues by giving a description 
of the Nile beyond the Delta; speaking of 
Libya as being upon his right, and Arabia upon 
his /eft. Then he adds this remarkable observa- 
tion: “Wherefore the Heliopolitan Nome is in 
Arabia.” After this, he imtroduces the Lito- 


(1) See Observ. upon Ant. Hist. p. 123. Note 5. Lond. 1767. 

(2) Odea 8 of rare wAnoiéCoucs ry xopupn wou Atara. Aurov o8 xal % Bov- 
Burris wodus, xa) 6 BouBaosirns vouss* xal datp avrov 6 ‘HAsoworlrns yopeos- 
"Ryravla & zocly 4 Tou NAlov WoAss, to Te As Strabon. Geog. lib. XVit. 
p. 1141. edit. Oxon. 1807. 

(3) ‘Yatp airod. Sic MS. Par. Med. iv. Vid. p. 1141. ed, Oxon. 
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politan Nome and the Babylonian fortress, as next 
In succession to the Heliopolitan upon the Ara- 
bian side of the river. 


This position of the Nomes in Lower Egypt is 


equally authorised by Ptolemy. He enumerates 
them as they occurred from north to south’, 


after Strabo’'s method of description; giving 
them in this order;—* the Bubastic Nome, and 
its metropolis BuBastus: the Heliopolitan Nome, 
and its metropolis Heniopouts.” These, toge- 
ther with Aphroditopolis, he places in Arabia’. 


The same position is assigned to them by the 
Itinerary of Antoninus : 


In ARABIA. 
Aphroditopolis. 
Scenas Mandras . . M.P. xx, 
BSOUINOT ep ote ss, M: P. XII. 
Was C1 «ete Rags M. P. XII. 


Other evidence to the same effect, if necessary; 
may be deduced from Diodorus Siculus, and from 
Josephus. 
NES 1 ESSIEN Te tae Oe ed eT ae 
(4) Vid. Ptolem. Geog. lib. iv. p. 212. Paris, 1546. 
(5) "Ey weebopiy ApaBias nad 
"AGpodirortrsas, BaBuray, 
“HAsoirons. Ptolem. Geog. lib. iv, p. 212. Pures, 1546. 
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In the observations upon d/exandria, some 
additional remarks will be found concerning the 
Soros of Alexander the Great, so fortunately added 
to the trophies of our victories in Ecypr, in the 
very moment when it was clandestinely con- 
veying to Paris. Since the original publication 
of the Testimonies respecting this most interest- 
ing monument, the Editors of the Ldinburgh 
Encyclopedia have considered the evidence as 
decisive; and have, by means of their valuable 
work, given it a passport to the notice of post- 
erity, which the writings of the author were 
little likely to afford. Occasionally, indeed, it 
has been urged, that some unknown personage, 
belonging to the British Museum, does not con- 
cur in the opinion thus maintained concerning 
this remarkable relic. The author has been 
sometimes asked, Why it is not called the Soros 
of Alexander, in the Catalogue of Antiquities put 
into the hands of strangers who visit that stately 
repository? How shall he venture to answer so 


formidable an interrogation? May he not also 


propose another, equally redoubtable? itis this: 
Why has even the historical evidence, touching 
its discovery, been so unaccountably omitted ¢ 
Wherefore has the circumstance been withheld 
from notice, that the 4rabs held it in traditio- 
nary veneration, as the Toms or ALEXANDER? 
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The reason why it has not received the appella- 
tion of a Soros is easily explained. The meaning 
of this word had never been duly under- 
stood', when the Yomd arrived in England ; 
although this be precisely the name given by 
Ferodian to the conditory of Alexander's body ; 
neither had it then been heeded, that what 
ferodian termed a Soros, Juvenal, according to 
a custom of the Romans, mentioned by dugus- 
tinus*, had himself alluded to under the appella- 
tion of Sarcophagus’: nay, so remarkablewas 
the ignorance of a few persons who opposed 
the opinion now entertained of this Soros, that 
because it had, at a later period, served as a 
cistern in Egypt, they doubted its original sepud- 
chral use; and some even ventured to deny, in 
direct contradiction of all history, that Alexander 
was buried in Alexandria*. When the Cata- 
logue appeared, in which the Antiquities are 
enumerated, finding that it had not been deemed 


(1) This can only be disproved by shewing that in some publication 
dated anterior to 1805 this word had its real signification. 


(2) ‘* Quia enim arca in qua mortuus ponitur, quod omnes jem 
Laprohayoy vocant, Leeds dicitur Greed.” Augustin. de Civitate Dei, 
lib. xviii. c. 5. 

(3) ._ ‘* Sarcophago contentus erit.’——  Juvenal. 

(4) For the removal of the body from Memphis to Alexandria, see 
Quintus Curtius, Pausanias, &c. &e. Kai civ "AAskdvdpov vexpav ouros 6 
xurayuyar hy tx Miwgidos. Pausan. Attica, c. vii. p. 17, edit. Kuhnii. 
Lips. 1696. 
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advisable to state any particulars, even regard- 
ing the modern history of the 4lexandrian Soros, 
and that the remarkable fact of its being con- 
sidered by the Arabs as the Tomb of the Founder 
of their City had been suppressed, the author 
wrote to request, that a few copies of a Letter 
he had addressed to the Gentlemen of the. 
British Museum upon the subject, might be dis- 


tributed gratis by the porter at the door: but he 


was answered, that this would not be approved. 
The question may therefore now rest,—and, 
as it is humbly conceived, not on the test of 
authority, but of evidence. If mere authority 
could have any weight, the author might safely 
adduce the opinions which have fallen, not from 
obscure individuals, but from illustrious and 
renowned men; from a Porson, and a Parr, 
and a Zoucn'; from scholars of the highest 


(1) Dr. Zouch’s opinion upon this subject occurs in a Letter 
written by the present Earl of Lonsdale to the Rev. J. Suiterthwaite, 
of Jesus College, Cambridge, Chaplain in Ordinary to His Majesty ; 
who communicated it to the author. Although the testimony of such 
a scholar as Dr. Zouch (with whom the author had no personal ac- 
quaintance) be highly flattering, yet it is hoped that the insertion of 
it may be pardoned ; as it alludes to a fact of some importance in the 


“evidence concerning dlexander’s Tomb; namely, the remarkable allu- 


sion made to the Soros by JuvENAL (who himself visited Egypt), under 
the appellation of Sarcophagus: 
Lord Lonsdale’s Letter is as follows: it was dated 


My Dear Sir, ** Cottesmere, Jan. 16, 1806. 

‘As Dr. Zouch’s opinion of Dr. Clarke’s history of the 

Tomb of Alexander may not be unacceptable to you, I send you the 
following Extract from a Letter I received from him a few days ago.” 

‘I have 
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eminence both at home and abroad; who have 
approved his testimony, and have aided and 
encouraged him in making it public. It is upon 
the evidence alone that this question can. be 
decided; and this is so simple, and so conclu- 
sive, that it is open to every apprehension. It 
merely amounts to this: Whether the Cistern 
held sacred by the rabs as the conditory of 
Alexander, be, or be not, the sort of receptacle 
which Historians teach us to believe did con- 
tain his body. Any one who had read even 
such a compilation as ‘ Purchas his Pilgrims, 
and had therein found it stated, probably from 
Leo. Africanus, that in Alexandria there ‘‘ yet 
remaineth a little Chappell, wherein they say that 
the high Prophet, and King Alexander the Great lies 
buried,” would surely have been curious to 
inquire what was really exhibited by the rats 
as the Tomb of the founder of their city: and if, 
during its examination, this turn out to be 


‘{ have been much gratified with reading a history of the Tomb 
of Alexander by Dr. Clarke, of Jesus College, Cambridge. Indeed, 
I scarcely laid down the volume until I had gone through it. 
He seems to have proved his point; at least to have rendered it highly 
probable, that the precious monument deposited in the British 
Museum is what he thinks it to be. I cannot but believe that Juvenal 
expressly alludes to this splendid Jomd, in which the remains of the 
Macedonian Hero were interred : 


‘Cum tamen a figulis munitam intraverit urbem 
Sarcophago contentus erit.’—— 
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nothing of Arabian workmanship, but, in reality, 
the particular kind of Toms which Historians 
have actually ascribed to ALEXANDER,—a Soros, 
as it is mentioned by Herodian', covered with 
hieroglyphics; being, therefore, an inscription in 
the sacred writing® of the Priests, by whom it had 
been more antiently guarded and revered ;—1ii 
this prove to be the case, it will be found a very 
difficult matter to prevent the public from iden- 
tifymg such a relic, however unsuitable the 
consequence may be, to the views and feelings 


.of any private individual, or set of individuals, 


belonging to the British Museum. Powerful evi- 
dence bears down all opposition;—it asks not 
for opinion; it demands assent. 


It has indeed been urged, that other condi- 


tories of the same kind were found in 4/exandria: 


one of a similar description being now placed 
with the Alexandrian Soros in the British Museum : 
but this is not true: and even if it were, no 
other can lay claim to the tradition which so 
remarkably distinguished this. The other 
antiquities alluded to, came from Cairo, and 
from Upper Egypt: that, in particular, now 


(1) In describing the visit paid to it by Caracalla, who placed 
upon it his purple vest ;—iwidnxe cH éxeivouv TOPQI. Vid. Herodian. 
Hist. lib. iv. Hist. Rom. Script. ap. H. Steph. 1568. 

{2) Tots ve ‘lepois ypeepaow. See the Inscription on the Rosetta Stone. 
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placed by the side of this, is the well-known 
Cistern which was formerly called the “ Lover's 
Fountain,” and stood near to the Castle of Kallat 
el Kabsh in Grand Oairo*®. Other remains of the 
same nature, less perfectly preserved, came 
from Upper Egypi; whence they were brought 
by the French to Alexandria. 


It had been somewhat loosely affirmed, that 
the Egyptians always buried their dead in an 
upright posture: and the author, noticing this 
egregious error in his “‘ Testimonies concerning 
Alexander's Tomb,” maintained that the opinion 
could neither be reconciled with the appearance 
of the Tombs of the Kings of Thebes, nor with 
the evidence afforded by the principal Pyramid 
at Mempurs*. Since that publication appeared, 
Mr. Hamilton has incontestably proved that the 


affirmation was loose indeed, for that the Egyp- 


tians never buried their dead in an upright pos- 
ture’. A writer, however, in one of the Monthly 


(3) See a correct representation of it, as engraved in Bowyer’s 
Work, entitled Sir Robert Ainslie’s Collection of Views in Egypt, &c. 
from Drawings by Luigi Mayer. 

(4) Tomb of Alexander. Introd. p.7. Camb. 1805. 

(5) See p. 227, Note (7), of this Volume. See also Hamilton's 
ZEgyptiaca, p. 311. Lond. 1809. ‘‘ It was evident,” says Mr. Hamil- 
ton, ‘that the bodies had been placed horizontally, not upright: 


consequently the passage of Silius Italicus, quoted to assist the 
contrarv 
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Journals', attacked the author for having dis- 
puted, although upon his own ocular demon- 
stration, the upright position of the bodies. 
« Surely,” said he, “it will surprise the reader, 
to learn, that one of the principal writers by 
whom the fact above alluded to has so loosely 
been affirmed, was Herodotus.” It might, indeed, 
surprise any reader, if this were true: but the 
assertion is groundless, and altogether founded 
upon the most glaring misconception of the 
text of that author; as it is not only admitted 
by every scholar, but decidedly manifested by 
the appearance of the bodies in the sepulchres of 
Ecyrr. Herodotus does not say that they were 
placed upright in the tombs, but in the private 
houses of the Egyptians®, after the persons em- 
ployed to embalm the body had delivered it 
into the care of the relatives. It is well known 
that the Egyptians frequently kept the bodies of 
their dead, after the funeral rites were per- 
formed, for a long time, in this manner in their 
dwellings. Sometimes they made them to be 


contrary supposition, must have alluded to the posture in which the 
deceased were kept, while yet retained in the houses of their rela- 
tions.” The same is maintained by Pauw: PAilos. Diss. vol. Il. p.39. 
Lond. 1795. 
(1) See the Critical Revicw for July 1805. vol. V. No. 3. p. 275. 
(2) See Puuw, Philos. Dissert. vol. Il. p. 39. Lond. 1795. 
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present at their feasts*. And hence it is, that 
Herodotus, alluding to this practice, says, the 
relations take the body home, and place it in a 
chamber appropriated for its reception, ‘‘ setting 
it upright against the wall*.” Upon these last 
words, the absurd notion was founded of its 
upright position in the sepulchres of the country; 
a notion entirely exploded, and contradicted by 
the evidence of the sepulchres themselves. 


Upon reviewing the observations made upon 
the Grecian Theatres, the author is aware that 
they might have been more collectively dis- 
- posed, instead of being dispersed in different 
parts of his Work: but the business of a tra- 
veller requires, that he should register fucts, 
rather than write dissertations: if his remarks be 
deemed worth preserving, others will not be 
wanted, hereafter, to collect the scattered mate- 
rials, and give them a more connected form. 


(S} ——‘* Et & mensis exsanguem haud separat umbram.” 
Sil. Ital. lib. xiii. 


(4) ‘Iorcvres tpboy apes voir.  Herodot. Hist. lib. ii. c. 86. p.120. 
Lond. 1679. 


Cambridge, May 24th, 1814. 
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Remains of a Church at Acre, 


CHAP. I. 


VOYAGE FROM SYRIA TO EGYPT. 


Lhe Romulus makes preparation for sailing—The Author 
takes leave of Djezzar—Further Account of Acre— 
Existence of the Pointep Arcu in the “Holy Land, 
and elsewhere in the East—Anecdote of Deare, an 
English Sculptor—VPoyage to Egypt—Accident which 
befel. the Romulus— Arrival at Aboukir—The Braakel 
receives Orders to convoy a Squadron to Marseilles— 
French Prisoners — Author narrowly escapes being 
conveyed to France — Worship of Astaroth upon a 
Mount Libanus — Dangerous Passage of the Bar at 
the Mouth of the Nile — Fort St. Julian — State 
VOL. V. B stem OF 


CHAP. 
I. 


ACRE. 
of Affairs in Rosetta—Price of Provisions — Ma- 
nufacture of Coffee— Curious Remains of Pointed 
Arches—Probable Consequence of the Interruption of 
Mecca Pilgrimage—LEshibition of the Psyiui, oF 
Serpent-Eaters. 


Tue most active preparation for sailing was 


\—~— made upon our return to the Romulus frigate. 


The Ro- 
mulus 
makes pre- 
paration 
for sailing, 


The Au-. 
thor takes 
leave of 
Dyexzzar. 


Upwards of sixty bullocks were on board, and. 
forty more were afterwards added to the num- 
ber. Every exertion was then made to get in 
the necessary supply of fresh water. We 
bought great part of the freight of melons from 
the Jaffa boat, to carry to the fleet off AbowAzr ; : 
and a more acceptable donation can hardly be 
imagined, for almost all its supplies came from 
England: fruit and vegetables were particularly 
scarce. 


In our last visit to old Djezzar, we found his 
health visibly on the decline; but there was 
nothing he seemed more anxious to conceal 
from the knowledge of his subjects. The well- 
known fable of the dying lion was constantly 
present to his imagination; and no one better 
understood its moral application. Like the 
generality of antient fables, it is, in fact, 
strikingly applicable to the policy and manners 


ACRE. 


3 


of Eastern nations’. Although the repose sha ~~ 
stillness of his charem were better suited to Ree. 


the preservation of his life than the public 
duties of his palace, he knew too well the 
consequences of a rumour purporting his in- 
ability to transact the affairs of his government, 
and therefore more readily granted audience to 
persons requesting admission to his presence; 
continuing his usual practice of cutting watch- 
papers, but being less ostentatious of his bodily 
vigour, and the exhibition of his Herculean 
strength®. We found him, as before, with his 
feet bare, and a bottle of water by his side; but 
a more than ordinary covering of turbans 
appeared about his head and neck. Having 
thanked him for the many obligations he had 
conferred upon us, he inquired concerning our 
late journey, and seemed to possess great 
knowledge of the country, as well as some 
degree of information respecting its antient his- 
tory. Adverting to the dispute which took place 
between the Author and one of the escort, in the 
Plain of Esdraelon, (of which he had been in- 
formed,) he cautioned us against the imprudence 


(1) In the time of Aristophanes there were three kinds of fables ; 
the Libyan, which was — most antient, the Sybaritic, and the 
AE sopian. 

(2) See p. 84 of Volume LV. vo. edit. 
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ACRE. 
of striking an drab, unless with power te 
put him instantly to death; adding, “‘If you 
had been anywhere but in Djezzar's dominions, 
and under his protection, you would not have 
lived to tell the story. I know the inhabitants 
of this country better than any man, and have: 
long found that they are not to be governed by 
halves. I have been deemed severe; but 1 
trust you have found my name respected, and. 
even beloved, notwithstanding my severity.” 
This last observation was strictly true; for, in 
spite of all his cruelty, such was the veneration 
in which they held the name of Djezzar in the 
Holy Land, that many of the drabs would have 
sacrificed their lives for him. As we were about 
to take leave, he acknowledged, for the first time, 
that he did not feel himself well, and complained 
of want of sleep; asking us if-we perceived 
any change in his health. His Interpreter told 
us that he had never before known an instance 
of a similar confession; and augured, from this 
circumstance, that he would not long survive it; 
which proved to be true, although his death did 
not immediately follow'. His last moments 


es 


(1) He was afterwards visited by Colonel Squire, in company with 
Major Leake of the Artillery, and Mr. Hamilton. The last of these 
gentlemen, it seems, as Private Secretary of the Earl of Elgin, had 
some diplomatic arrangements to make with Djezzar, and wished to 

gain 
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were characteristic of his former life. The per- 
son whom he fixed upon for his successor was 


gain information with respect to the commerce and condition of 
Syria. These circumstances are related in Colonel Squire's MS. 
Journal, from which the following is an Extract.—The party sailed 
from Alexandria, on Monday, April the 5th, 1202; and came to 
‘anchor off the town of Caiffa on the morning of April the 9th. - 

“ At noon (April 9th) we went on shore, and endeavoured to 
‘See the Sheik (Governor) of Caiffa. At this moment we could not see 
him; for the day (Friday) being the Mohammedan Sabbath, he was 
.engaged at theMosque. In the interval, we proposed to make a small 
tour without the town; but we were told that the gates were then 
shut, and that they would not be opened until the prayers at the 
-Mosque were ended : this, as it appears, is a custom in many parts of 
‘the Bast; for they fear that while the Mussulmen are engaged in the 
duties of their religion, the Christians may enter secretly, and take the 
place by surprise :—indeed, they have a tradition to this effect. 
After the’ noon-prayer was concluded, we had an audience of the 
Sheik, in a miserable smoked chamber ; the key of which, after a great 
search and inquiry, was with some difficulty procured. He regaled us 
with coffee; and as there was only one extra pipe for the accommo- 
dation of his guests, it was passed from one person to another ; and 
we smoked alternately. During our ccnference, an unfortunate 
swallow, which had taken up its abode in the Sheih’s mansion, was 
constantly hovering over our heads*. In the course of conversation, 
the Sheik observed, that he was born near England, as he was a 
mative of Algiers: he alluded to our fortress of Gibraltar; for the 
Turks consider all our foreign pessessions as England. Ismael Pasha, 
a respectable Turk, declared he had been in England, because he had 
once visited Gibraltar, After coffee and pipes, we proceeded towards 
Mount Carmel. This mountain, which may perhaps be two hundred 
feet above the level of the sea, is covered with a variety of shrubs and 
aromatie plants, which may render the air as wholesome as it is fra- 
grant and agreeable: the ascent was by a slope; and this, although 
now covered with weeds and brambles, appears to have been, formerly, 


a regular 


_ * For the universality of the superstition with regard to the swallow, the Reader is 
requested to refer to p, 265, and Note, of Vol. II. of these Travels, 8vo. edition : also 
to v. 149 of the Electra of Sophocles, where the same bird is called Aros Gyyedos: See 
the end of Chap. vii. Vol. IV. : g 
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among the number of his prisoners. Having 
sent for this man, he made known his intentions 
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a regular road to the Convent on its summit. In the beginning of 
the ascent, we observed a sort of grotto excavated in the rock. On 
the point immediately above the sea, are the remains of a well-built 
Monastery, which, since the appearance of the French in these coun- 
tries, has been entirely destroyed by the Turks. Below this there 
is a smaller Convent. It is inhabited by a Turk, and its church has 
been converted into a mosque: it is excavated from out of the solid 
rock; being about fifty feet long, twenty-five feet wide, and twenty 
feet in height. On our return to Caiffa, along the sea-shore, at the 
foot of the mountain, we observed a range of Catacombs in the rock, 
which had probably been the burying-place of an antient town in the 
neighbourhood: on the floor of these Catacombs were cavities for the 
reception of bodies. Near this place is a tower of masonry, with five 
embrasures in the lower part, for the defence of the anchorage: at 
present, no guns are mounted there. 

' © Cuiffa itself is a miserable village, close to the sea-side, and oppo- 
site to Acre: it is of an oblong figure ; its longest side, parallel to the 
sea, being about two hundred yards; and its shortest, one hundred 
and fifty yards in length. It is completely inclosed by a stone wall 
about fifteen feet high, with square towers at the angles. Ona small 
eminence immediately above the town, and completely commanding 
it, is a square tower, which, as well as the:towers of: Caiffa itself, has 
been dismantled of its guns by the Pasha of 4cre, since the arrival of 


‘the French in Syria. From the summit of Mount Carmel the view of 


the Bay of Caiffa was picturesque in the extreme. On the opposite 
side was Acre; and beyond, the towering heights of the 4nti- Lebanon, 
with a small chain of mountains intervening, which seemed to retire 
and lose themselves in the interior of the country. Bordering on the 
hay appeared an extensive plain, with the River Kishon meandering 
through the middle of it. From the roof of the Convent on the sum- 
mit of Mount Carmel, Acre bore N. E. by N. distant seven miles ; 
Mount Saphet, ©. and by N. distant fifteen miles; a town on a pro- 
jecting point on the coast, s.s. w. distant four miles. Mount Carmel 
consists of hard limestone, varied sometimes by thin strata of flint.” 
On the 12th of April, Colonel Squire sailed from Caiffu for Acre. 
His Journal then continues, 
“© Wind £.s. &. light breezes, At half past:six A. M. weigh anchor; 
‘and 
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to him; telling him, at the same time, that he 
would never enjoy a peaceful dominion while 


and at half past seven, bring-to at the entrance of the harbour of 
Acre. A boat came from the town, which undertook to bring the 
vessel into the harbour. Our pilot, it appeared, was a sort of harbour- 
‘master, and has constantly twenty men employed for his assistance, 
As soon as the vessel was moored, the Captain of the port stripped 
himself, made a dive under the vessel’s bottom, and told us there were 
four feet of water between the keel and the anchoring ground. The 
man was extremely old; and we were surprised at his activity and 
attention: however, upon inquiry, he said, that he obeyed the orders 
of Djezzar, who would immediately take off his head should an acci- 
dent happen to any ships moored in the harbour of 4cre. After a 
salute of thirteen guns, which was returned by Djezza?’s batteries, 
we landed, with a view to pay our compliments to the Pasha. Dyezzar 
was sitting in a small apartment at the farther extremity of a court in 
the upper floor of the Seraglio. The court was planted with orange and 
lemon trees,and othershrubs ; and oneside was occupied by the Charem. 
** Dyjezzar received us in a very gracious manner ; saying, that he 
had always loved the English, because they were a brave nation; and 
seemed to insinuate that his friendship was perfectly disinterested; 
that he was independent of all; that he had plenty of guns and troops 
of his own; inshort, that he was able to defend himself without the 
assistance of others. _When we inquired with respect to the march of 
the Vizier through Syria, and his return from Egypt to .Constanti- 
nople, he replied, ‘I know not. which way he is gone; they say he 
“is now at Damascus; he will scarcely leave a beard or mustachio in 
‘any town that he passes through. When he was at Cairo,. he 
* desired me to send timber for his army: my reply was, Z am not a 
* seller of wood.’ So that Djezzar fully explained his situation and his 
politics ; continually launching forth in his own praises; at the same 
time that he abused the Vizier and his creatures. ‘ The Vizier (said he) 
“has rich dresses and precious ornaments in abundance; but he 
* carries all his wealth on his person. Iam a Bosniac, a rough unpo- 
“lished soldier, not accustomed to courts and politeness, but bred in 
‘camps and in the field. I have no handsome’ pelisses nor fine 
“shawls: my troops, however, are well paid, and numerous. I am 
“ expert (added he) in the management of a sabre: with. a single 
* stroke of my sword, I have cut.in two the barrel of a musket.’ 
| “* Dyezzar 
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certain of the»princes of the country existed. 


These men were then living as hostages, in 


a 


“© Djezzar sat in the upper corner of the apartment: close to his 
hhand was a four-barrelled pistol, very richly mounted; behind him 
were two muskets, a sabre, and an axe; a silver spitting-cup. was in 3 
his left hand; and in another part of the room, a drinking-mug of 
wood, made by himself, and always kept in the apartment: the ceil- 
ing was ornamented with landscape-painting of his own invention. 
The Divan (the part raised a few inches above the floor) was covered 
with athin common carpet; the other part of the chamber with a 
mat. Djezzar leans on a low crutch, placed under his right arm, 
which he said he had always used instead of the fine downy cushions 
of the rich and indolent. He was dressed in an old darned _pelisse, 
‘with blue cloth trowsers, in the Turkish style ; and a red shawl on his 
head as a turban. He remarked, that he was sleeping when we fired 
our salute; that he had been rather unwell; that the report of the 
guns awoke him, and that the grateful sound had revived him from 
‘his indisposition. 

‘© Djezzar may be between seventy and eighty years of age: he has 
Jost the greater part of his teeth, has a respectable grey beard, and a 
‘prominent nose ; and though, when he smiles, he may impose upon 
one the appearance of good-nature, the ordinary cast of his counte- 
nance, with his wrinkled brow, sufficiently denotes his well-known 
familiarity with conspiracies and assassination. After taking -our 
Jeave, we visited the fortifications of 4ere, towards the land, with the 
Dragoman of Dyjezzar; who pointed out to us the position of the 


‘French camp, and the different points against which the attack was 


directed. The camp was in the plain, about two miles south-east 
from the town, extending itself, from the sea, as far as the remains of 
a church near the aqueduct which once conveyed water to dere. Part 
of this building was destroyed by Buonaparte: that part which was 
near the town has been levelled by Dyezzar since the departure of the 
French, that he might render the defences of his works as open and 
clear as possible. With the same view he has levelled most of the 
trees in the neighbourhood.” [WV.B. Here Col. Squire enters into « 
very detailed account of the fortifications of Acre.) 
** The Mosque, built by Djezzar about fifteen years ago, has a large 
dome; and both outside and within is very richly ornamented.. We 
observed 


ACRE. 
Djexzar's power. “ You will not like to begin 
your reign,” said he, “ by slaughtering them: 
NOAM ete ae I ke 


observed in the walls large pieces of Verd-antique, and specimens of 
many different kinds of marble: the ornaments within are light, and 
painted in very gay colours: the whole building has more the appear- 
ance of a fine theatre, thana place for devotion. We were not per- 
mitted to ascend the minaret : here it is the office of a blind person to 
call the people to prayers, that there may be no opportunity from this 
elevated. situation to observe the women in the Pasha’s Charem. 
Before being admitted into the Mosque, we were obliged to purchase 
thin slippers, and wear them as a mark of respect, leaving our boots at 
the entrance. The court of the Mosque, in the centre of which is a 
neat fountain, and a small plantation of palm and cypress trees, is 
surrounded by a sort of cloister, and small apartments, in which are 
deposited the books of Dyezzar. These also serve as lodging-places 
for the chief people of the law. Under the Mosque is a large reser- 
voir for water; and we were informed, that, at present, a ten years’ 
supply of water for the town is collected in the different cisterns: 
Without the gate of the Mosque, and opposite to the entrance of the 
Seraglio, is a handsome fountain, with basons of white marble, and 
furnished with drinking cups, very convenient for the inhabitants. 
Since the campaign of the French in Syria, the fortifications of 4cre 
have been repaired, and considerably increased: those which have 
been added are much more substantial than the old; the masonry, 
though not finely wrought, is solid and well executed ; the stones 
which compose it are taken from the walls and foundations of the 
antient Ptolemais. The whole of the ramparts are surmounted witit 
a sort of battlement, which Djezzar told us was very useful when the 
enemy mounted to the assault: for these stones, being loosened, were 
tumbled down upon the French, and occasioned very great confusion. 
When the French besieged Acre, their attack was directed on the 
Bourge Ali, at the north-east angle; and the besiegers took advan- 
tage of irregularities in the ground, of the garden walls, and of a 
small ravine, and more particularly of the remains of an aqueduct 
which once conveyed water to Acre.—Djezzar, profiting by this expe- 
rience, has entirely levelled the aqueduct near the town, and is deter- 
mined that, for the future, the enemy shall not have the smallest 
shelter. 
‘“ Phe Bay of Acre, or Caiffa, is seven miles in width , and perhaps a 
. league 
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eh I will do that business for you :” accordingly, he 
—. ordered them to be brought before him, and 


league andan half in length: the sweep is nearly semicircular: the 
soundings, in general, ten or eleven fathoms ; and the holding-ground 
near the village Caiffa, on the south side, excellent. 
<< A low sandy ridge, projecting from the south point of the bay, 
forms a secure roadstead abreast of Caiffa, and is always preferred. 
wo small streams discharge themselves into the Bay of 4cxve: one 
about a mile east of Cuiffa, supposed to be the Kishox of the Sacred 
Scripture: the second, called the River of Acre, discharges itself into 
the sea, perhaps a mile and an half from the town. This stream is 
shallow, ineonsiderable, and frequently changes its direction. The 
beach of the bay does not seem convenient for landing, being much 
exposed to the westerly winds, flat and shallow, with a continual surf. 
“ April the 13th. Soon after breakfast we visited Dyezzar, who 
was very talkative, and showed us several specimens of his ingenuity: 
he cut out, in our presence, a gun, in paper, with a pair of scissars 5 
told us he was a great adept at this art; and would let us see his per- 
formances : these consisted of vases.and flowers, very neatly cut, and 
adorned with different inscriptions from the Koran, and had been 
further decorated bya painter in the town: he also showed us the 
model of a powder-mill to he worked by horses, of his own invention. 
When we made him a compliment on the gallant defence of cre, by 
himself and Sir Sidney Smith,—‘ Ah? (replied he) ‘all events are from 
“ God. Fatehas always favoured Djezzar ; and confident m my own 
‘ strength and means, I never feared Buonaparte. Nor do I care for 
“ the Vizier: when he marched through this part of Syria, he did not 
* dare to approach Acre; for he knew I was well able to receive him.’ 
“After having taken our leave, we wisbed to visit the fortifications 
towards the sea: we were however told, that it would be better to 
walk without the town; for Djezzar could not be responsible for our 
safety within, as it was the time of a festival (the Kourban Beiram, 
the sacrifice of lambs), during which the soldiers fire their pistols 
continually (always with ball), and perhaps some accident might 
befal us. Mr. Hamilton returned to Djezzar, to make some diplo- 
matic arrangements; while Major Leake and myself took a walk on 
the north side of the fortifications. : 
** Djezzar’s Dragoman (Bertocini, a Genoese) informed us, that 
thirteen years ago, on account of a suspected conspiracy between his 
Mamaluke 
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they were put to death in his presence. Soon 
afterwards he died; leaving, as he had predicted, 


a 
Mamatluke slaves and his Geor'gian and Circassian women, he put 
them all to death, eleven females, by throwing them alive into a well, 
and thus leaving them to expire: he also mutilated a vast number of 
them, by cutting off their noses, who had had the smallest communi- 
cation with the Mamalukes. It is supposed that Dyeszar has thirteen 
women in his Charem; their dresses being made in the town, anda 
billet being sent to the workmen for a dress for such a particular 
number. 

** At four P.M. we re-embark. 

** April the 14th. After breakfast, we visited Djyezzar. We brought 
with us a packet, which we requested him to forward by a courier to 
Aleppo. “Am I (said he, in a violent rage) the Suis Bashi (Chief 
* ofthe Couriers)? Your conduct is very extraordinary. The first day 
* you visit me as a friend 3—you make me no present. You suspected 
“my friendship from the first. Instead of coming directly to Jere, 
“why did you anchor at Caiffa ? [We were prevented by the wea- 
ther, and our pilot’s entire ignorance of the harbour.] ‘ On*the 
“second visit you desire to see the plans of my fortifications ; and 
“while the two others go without, and examine my fortifications, you 
“ (addressing himself to Mr. Hamilton) remain with me, open the 
* object of your mission, and wish me to make peace with the Druzes - 
“a subject I cannot bear to advert to. Mr. Hamilton attempted an 
explanation ; and told him that the simple subject of his inquiry was, 
whether Sir Sidney Smith had interfered in the affair of the Druzes, 
or not ;—that Lord Elgin was extremely sorry to have heard a report 
of that nature ;—that the conduct of those persons who had com- 
municated with the enemies of Djezzar should be strictly inquired 
into: and he concluded by observing, that he hoped Djezzar would 
receive an English Consul at Acre. This, indeed, was the subject of 
the conversation of yesterday. Djezzar had mistaken the‘ whole: 
like a true tyrant, always filled with jealousy and suspicion, he ima- 
gined that we were emissaries from the English, and wished to re- 
establish the affairs of the Druzes. We would hearken to no expla- 
nation ; but entertained suspicions which we saw it would be wholly 
impossible to erase. The Emir Bechir (Prince) of the Druzes, who 
governs the Mountains (of the Lebanon) inhabited by this people and 

the 
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the undisturbed possession of a very exten- 
sive territory to his successor, Ismael Pasha. 


the Maronites, is continually at war with Dyjezzar, and he refused the 
contributions annually levied in the Mountains. Dyezzar retains two 
nephews of the Emir in his Seraglio, as hostages, in case any act of 
hostility should be shown by the Prince of the Mountains. When 
the French were before Acre, they attempted to bring over the 
Druzes and Maronites to their alliance. Sir Sidney Smith, gaining 


intelligence of this, very prudently despatched emissaries to coun- 


teract the French intrigue in the Mountains ; and made ample pro- 
mises of his friendship and protection to the Druzes.. This people 
had always been the declared enemies of Dyezzar; and the short- 


sighted policy of the tyrant made him most inveterate against Sir 
- Sidney and the Englsh, on account of their correspondence in the 


Mountains. 

“* *1 can (added Dyezzar) let the English know, that 1 am as 
* powerful in my enmities, as I am faithful and sincere in my friend- 
‘ships. Am I to be dictated to? I, who have held the sword over the 
‘heads of the Beys, shall I lower it, and be humbled by the English? 
* No! (exclaimed he,) I can withstand them all. I will have no com- 
* munication with the English. I will have no Consul of that nation; 


“ not one of their ships shall come into my harbour; they shall not 


Z approach within gun-shot of my fortifications.’ Mr. Hamilton still 
attempted to explain : and at last, Djezzar went so far as to say, that 


it was not with Sir Sidney Smith that he was offended; that it was 
with a Mr. Wright, Lieutenant of the Tigre, and the Vice-Consul of 


Tripoli, a Frenchman, whom he considered the cause of the breach 
between him (Djezzar) and Sir Sidney. ‘Mr. Wright (continued he) 
‘ and the other had been to visit the Chiefs of the Druzes ;. had made. 
*‘ arrangements with them, and had even returned with some of the ~ 


© Princes to 4cre; and Sir Sidney ought certainly to have prevented 


* this communication : however (said he) 1 am not offended with him.’ 
In short, in his extreme anger, he frequently contradicted himself. 
Leake and myself smiled upon some observations between ourselves. 
Djezzar became furious. ‘I, who have been a Pasha of three tails 
“these five years; I, (said he) who have defeated twelve thousand 
© Druzes with twenty horsemen, am I to be insulted in this manner? 
‘ —JI am speaking seriously. Am I to be laughed at and derided ?— 

‘Tam 
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Ismael is described by English travellers, who: CHE 
have since visited Acre, as a very amiable man, is 2, 
and. in every respect the very reverse of this 

Herod of his time. 


After our last interview with Djezzar, we 


“Tam anold man: youare children. Lookat my beard.—I am choleric ;* 
“ I know not what may be the consequence! Had I not been in my 
“own house, I should instantly have bursted forth and died with 
“indignation! I am now in such a rage, and have talked so much,, 
* that I can neither see nor distinguish any of you!’ His mouth, at. 
different times, was so parched with anger and exertion, that he took 
large draughts of water, and remarked, that he had never drank so 
much water in his life. After a violent conversation of two hours, in 
which the cruelty, the tyranny, the ingratitude of this monster were 
_ displayed in their blackest colours, we took our departure ; telling: 
him, that we would repeat our visit in the evening. 
** In the course of this morning’s interview, he told us, that he was 
a just man, and fend of order and regularity. ‘If my soldiers touch 
“ me, or have the appearance of offering the smallest insult, 1 imme- 

“ diately order them to be beheaded. If a’man insult a woman, his 
| Publahment i is the same. If I desire a man to sit down in my pre- 
“sence, and I go out of the apartment, and he quit his seat before 
‘ my return, the loss of his head is the consequence.’ 

“In the afternoon, we again landed, with an intention to visit the 
Pasha ; but we were told by the Dragoman, that he had gone into his 
Charem, and would not be visible this evening: we therefore returned 
to the ship. 

“* April 15th. After breakfast we went ashore, with an intention to 
visit Djezzar ; but we were told by his Dragoman, that he had issued 
orders, at the gates of the Seraglio, to refuse our admission. We then 
inquired if it were possible to hire horses, to pass by land to Tripoli: 
the Dragoman answered in the negative ; for there would be no 
security for our persons. We then determined to get under weigh, 
and proceed to Tripoli by sea. At one P.M. we were unmooered, and, 
got out of the bay, with a small breeze from the northward,” 
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cHAP. made a final survey of the town of cre, 
nye particularly of its market, which is well supplied 


Further 


Acconstof With most of the Eastern commodities. Cotton 
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is the principal export. Its tobacco is very 
highly esteemed; and coarse muslins, remarkable 
for the durability of their dye, are sold at alow 
rate. The inhabitants make use of wooden 
tubes for their tobacco-pipes, garnished with a 
swathing of silk or linen, for the purpose of ab- 
sorbing water. This, being kept moist, cools 
the smoke, as it rises, by the constant evapo- 


-. ration. This method of smoking tobacco is less 


deleterious than the drab custom of using the 
hooka, which generally consists of nothing more 
than a hollow gourd containing water, and two 
pieces of cane; but the whole of the smoke, in- 
stead of being drawn into the mouth, is thereby 
inhaled upon the lungs; a practice which some- 
times causes asthma, where it has been long 
continued'. Mariti, in the account of his journey 


(1) Shaw mentions this custom (See Travels, p.234. Lond. 1757. 
Note 9). He says the Arabs call it Shrob el Douhhan, that is to say, 
“‘drinking of smoke.’ It is a universal practice, not only in the Levant, 
but over all the Mediterranean. Like other intoxicating habits, when 
once acquired, it is not readily abandoned. The effect produced 
resembles that of adram; causing, at the moment, distention of the 
nerves and vessels of the head, particularly of the eyes. The Greek 
who travelled with us, after thus conveying all the smoke he could 
collect from a well-kindled pipe into his lungs, could retain it there 

for 
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from Acre to Mount Carmel, mentions the CHAP. 
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exportation to Venice of the sand of the River Wojuy 
Belus, for the glass-houses of that city. “Itis,” 

says he’, “to this river, Belus, that we are 
indebted for those magnificent plates of glass 
which Venice manufactured, to embellish the 
apartments of Europe.” The Arals call this 

river Kardané. In Acre we observed several 
individuals engaged in manufacturing the kind 

of leather known in England under the vulgar 
appellation of Red Morocco; and as the whole 
process was publickly exhibited, it may be 
regretted that we did not pay more attention to 

_ the articles made use of in preparing the dye, 

which produced the most lively and_ brilliant 
scarlet we had ever beheld. The skins were 
constantly exposed, during the operation, to the 
hottest beams of the sun, in the most sultry 
season of the year. 


Before we conclude our remarks upon Acre, it 
will be proper to state, that the pointed arches 
Sn ee OE eS WRN Pe A LD ES, 2: 
for a few seconds, and sometimes drink a glass of water, before he 
rendered back the smoke, in curling volumes, through his lips and 
nostrils. The Mohammedans are so delighted by the effect of inhaling 
smoke, that, when they have emptied their lungs of it, they exclaim, 
“* ALHANDILLAH,” God be praised ! 


(2) Mariti’s Travels through Cyprus, OuFias and Palestine, vol. i. 
p- 124. Lond. 1701. 
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o_o of a lofty building represented in the Vignetie of 
enema aTS Chapter, belong to the edifice noticed by Le 


Existence 


of the 
Pointed 
Arch in 
the Holy 
Land; 


and else- 
where in 


the East. 


Bruyn'. The pointed arches, so accurately 
delineated by that very able artist, have been 
a stumbling-block in the way of some modern. 
theories, respecting the origin of Gothic archi- 
tecture’. But these are by no means the only 
examples of the pointed style in the Holy Land, 
which refer to an earlier period than the erec- 
tion of such arches in England. The author 
has already enumerated other instances, as 
old as the age of Justinian*, if not of Con- 
stantine. There are similar remains, of equal 
antiquity, in Cyprus and in Egypt. It may 
indeed be matter of surprise that such works 
should have been ascribed to the labours of 
English workmen, in the time of the Crusades, 
when foreigners, or the pupils of foreigners, 
were employed in England, for every undertaking 


of the kind, so late as the reign of Henry the 


(1) See the engraving in Le Bruyn’s Travels. 

(2) And will continue to be so. Acre was taken by the Saracens, 
A.D. 1291; the Christians have never been permitted to gain a footing 
there since that event ; therefore the pointed arches noticed by Le Bruyn 
belong to an edifice which has been a ruin during the last six hundred 
and twenty years. 

(2) The author of ‘‘Munimenta Antiqua’ notices pointed arches in 
an aqueduct of Justinian. See Vol. IV. p, 75. Note 1. Lond. 1805. The 
pointed arch is also seen in aqueducts built by TRAJAN. 
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Eighth; nor can any hypothesis be formed more 


liable to dispute than that which deduces the 
origin of any style of architecture from the North: 


of Europe; “ whence nothing ever came but the 
sword and desolation‘.” Six Oriental cities 
may be named, where this kind of architecture 
was formerly in use: these are, Nicotia in 
Cyprus; Ptolemais, Dio Cesarea, and Jerusalem, 
in the Hoty Lanp; Rosetta, and Cairo, in EeyPpr. 
In all these cities, there are remains of the 
potnted style, which relate to a much earlier 
period than its introduction in England. A 
further acquaintance with Oriental architecture 
will, assuredly, bring to light many other 
instances than those which have now been 
adduced. In the north of our island, indeed, a 
greater degree of antiquity may be claimed for 
the pointed arch, then even the advocates for its 
English origin have ever assigned to it. Masons 
were first brought into England by a monk, the 
preceptor of the venerable Bede, about the 


middle of the seventh century, together with the 7 


arts of painting and of glazing*. About this 


C2 


(4) De Chdteaubriand’s Travels, vol. II. p. 124, Lond. 1811. 

(5) ** Benet the Monke, and maister of the reverend Beda, brought 
first the crafte of Painting, Glasing, and Masons, into this land.” 
Stow’s Summary of the Chronicles of England, pp. 27, 28. Tond. 1598. 
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et time the monastery of Ely was founded, and 
un the abbeys of Abingdon, Chertsey; and Barking, 
were builded'. The monastery of Gloucester 

was also established*®. But before this time, 

Jona, upon the western coast of Scotland, was 

a seat of letters: the writings of ddamnanus, 

its abbot, have been often cited in these Travels. 

There can be no doubt, therefore, but that an 

abbey church existed in that island prior to the 
foundation of the monastery at Ely. ddamnanus 

was. born, in the beginning of the seventh 
ecntury’, at Rathboth, now called Raphoe, in the 
County of Donegal, in Ireland ; which country he 

lett when he became abbot of Jéna*. As at that 

time the model of every Christian sanctuary was 
derived from the Holy Land, and cenerally 

from the Church of the Holy Sepulchre’, where 

the pointed style may yet be discerned in the 


5 Agia aE alec marta she Maa 8 Se 


(1) Stow’s Summary of the Chronicles of England, pp- Qi, 22. 
Lond. 1598. 

(2) Ibid. 

(3) A. D. 626. 

(4) Butler’s Lives of the Saints, vol. IX. p. 308. Edin. 1799. 

(5) Witness the interesting though almost unnoticed model of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, called “ the Round Church,” in Cam- 
bridge, built by the Knights of Jerusalem, and shewing precisely the 
form of the building as it existed in the seventh century. See the Plan 
given by Adamnanus, apud Mabillon. Acta Sanctor. Ordin. Benedicti, 
Sec, 3. Par. 2. p. 505. L. Par. \6T2. 
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superstructure covering the Sepulchre itself®, cHap. 
it is surely probable that Jdna, whose MOBOb’ cosa 
drew up so accurate an account of all the 
holy places, would preserve something in imita~ 
tion of its most sacred edifices. The author 
of these Travels once visited Jong ; and in the 
numerous vestiges of ecclesiatical splendour 
which he there observed, in the rude bas-reliefs 
of its sepulchral monuments, in granite coffins, 
but, above all, in the remains of the pointed 
Gothic style exhibited in the ruins upon that 
island’, a traveller there might rather imagine 
himself viewing the antiquities of the Holy Land, 


A eh or 


(6) See Pococke’s Travels, and the Engravings already given in this 
work, The curious work of Bernardino, ‘* Trrattato delle Piante et 
Immagini de sacri Edifizi de Terra Santa,” published at Florence, in 
1620, gives the rules and exact dimensions for the construction of 
sanctuaries after the model of the Holy Sepulchre, which, at the time 
of Bernardino’s visit to Jerusalem, was entirely surrounded with 
pointed arches. he pointed arches of the Mikias, in the Isle of 
Rhouda, near Cuiro, are of the ninth century, as will be proved in a 
subsequent Note. Many other instances might be adduced to prove 
that the pointed style in architecture existed in all the oldest Suracenic 
structures; but the Hastern origin ef the pointed arch has been so 
satisfactorily demonstrated by WaITTINGTON, (Hist. Surv. of Eceles. 
Antig. &c.) by Hacaitr, (Lett. on Gothic Architect.) by Kerricu, 
(Observ. on the Churches of Italy, Archaeol. Vol. XVI.) and by 
Hawgins, (Hist. of the Orig. &c. of Gothic Architecture,) that an 
obstinate denial of the fact is merely the struggle of ignorance against 
the acknowledgment of error. 

(7) See Pennant’s Hebrides, Plates xx and xxul. p. 253. Chester, 
177A. 

C2 
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CHAP. and of edifices erected: by the mother of Con- 
___, stantine, than of an ecclesiastical establishment 


upon a-small island in the Hebrides; and upon 
an island, too, which was already thus distin- 
guished, before the inhabitants of England 
could be said to be converted to Christianity 
at an era when the king of the Last Angles 
was actually sending into Burgundy for. mis- 
sionaries to preach the Christian faith'. The 
state of Idna, indeed, at that period, can only 
be accounted for by the intercourse which 
was then maintained with the Holy Land by all 
parts of the Christian world, As a seat of 
learning, Jona was so renowned, that its abbot 
was appointed to act as ambassador from 
Jreland to an English monarch’; and it is well 
known that Bede borrowed his account of the 
Holy Land from 4rculfe’s testimony, as afforded 
by Adamnanus. We may therefore with justice 
ask, “‘ Has it been proved, that, prior to the 
sntroduction of the Saxon arch in the southern 


1) Stow’s Summary, &c. p. 27. Lond. 1598. 

(2) Bede, as cited by Mabillon, mentions the embassy of Adamnanus 
to Haldfrith (called Aldfrid by Bede), king of the Worthumbrians, a 
short time before the abbot’s death, in 705. §© Adumnanum mor- 
tuum esse paullo post suam legationem ad Aldfridum, anno DCCV 


defunetum, teste Beda in lib. v. cap. 19. anno regnt sui vigesimo necdum. - 


impleto.” _ (Vide Mabilion. Acta Ord. S. Bened. Sec. 3. Par. 2. p. 500. 
L. Par. \672, 
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provinces of our island, no instance of the pointed CHAP. 
style adorned those ecclesiastical establishments eae 
in the north, which, haying no connexion with the 
Saxons, were erected at an earlier period, and 

after adifferent model? It.is conceived that this 
question cannot be answered, by urging that the 
pointed style originated in our country from the 
intersection of circular arches. The fact of the 
existence of pointed arches, before the period as- 
signed for their invention in England, is a plain 
document, which cannot be superseded?: it 

rests upon the evidence of pointed arches situate 


(3) See the very recent but most satisfactory elucidation of this 
subject, by the Rev. 7. Kerrich, read before the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, May 11, 18, and June 1, 1809, and sinee published in the 
XVIth volume of their Archeologia. Speaking of the supposed 
English origin of Gothie architecture, Mr. Kerrich says, “‘ The late Mr. 
Gilpin, I believe, first broached this notion, (See Gilpin’s Northern 
. Tour, vol. I.) at least he first delivered it to the world in print: he 
had never been out of England: he was therefore excusable: but 
how people who had travelled, and had visited the other countries of 
Europe, could patronize such a notion, is really surprising : they 
must know, unless they voluntarily shut their eyes, that, throughout 
the Low Countries, from St. OmER’s to CoLoenr, tke old churches are 
all Gothic; and many of them immense structures, and wonderfully 
beautiful; such as the cathedrals of Antwerp and Mechlin, St. Gudule’s 
at Brussels, and St. Bavon’s at Ghent, and numberless others. Fhe 
whole of France is covered with them, from Calais to Lyons, and quite 
to the banks of the Rhine, where the cathedral of Strasburg is emi- 
nently light and beautiful. The cathedral and church of St. Wicaise 
at Rheims, the cathedrals of Amiens, Rowen, and Evreux, are also well 
known as buildings of extraordinary dimensions and elegance in this 
style of architecture. According to Ponz's Voyage de Espana, and 

the 
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CHAP, in countries then unknown to Englishmen; as in 

—~— the Tombs of Oriental Tartary; also of pointed — 
arches in Egypt and in the Holy Land, in the ex- 
amples already alluded to; and there are others 
which have not been adduced. The roof of a 
chamber in one of the pyramids of Saccara, in 
Egypt, 18 so constructed, that the section of it 
would exhibit a Jancet form; the sides being in- 
clined at an angle of about sixty degrees’. But 
even with reference to buildings erected in the 
twelfth century, and especially to the mosque and 
sepulchre of Sultan Zahir, near the eastern gate 
of Cairo’, will the assumption be deemed suffi- 
cient to account for the pointed arches they 


a 


the writings of other travellers, the case is the very same in every 
kingdom of Spain.” Mr. Kerrich then proves its existence, and de- 
scribes its remains, over all GERMANY and ITALY. See Observations on. 
Gothic Buildings and Architecture, by the Rev. T. Kerrich, Principat 
Librarian of the University of Cambridge, M.A. F. S.A. Archeo- 
logia, vol. XVI. p. 299, et seq. Lond. 1811. 

(1) The author himself saw, this. roof, in his subsequent visit to 
those Pyramids; but having neglected to notice it in his Journal, and 
preserving only a doubtful recollection of the fact, he consulted his. 
friend Burckhirdt, now travelling in Egypt, upon the subject of its 
existence. The following is an Extract from a Letter, dated Cairo, 
July 10, 1815, containing Mr. Burckhirdt’s answer. “There is a 
large room in one of the Pyramids to the south of those which are 
commonly called * Pyramids of Saccaéra,’ the roof of which is formed 
by the inclination of the two sides ; which meet above, at an angle of 
about sixty or sixty-five degrees.” Burckhérdt’s MS. Letier. 

(2) Vid. Musewm Worsleyanum, p. 87. Lond. \794. Caliph Zahir 
lived in the twelfth century. 
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exhibit; that “the Caliph who built them, ibaa Te 
emplor yed some Christian slaves in the work.” The to-— 
supposition itself involves an absurdity; for if 

an intolerant Moslem had given such a prefe- 

rence to Christians who were his slaves, these men 

must have been supernaturally inspired with 
architectural knowledge for the undertaking. 


Acre has been described as the scene of a 
very interesting story in English history, which 
may, however, be destitute of any real founda- 
tion in truth. It is related by Speed*, that 
Eleanor, wife of Edward the First, here drew 
the poison from her husband’s arm, after he had 
been poignarded by an assassin; applying her 
lips tothe wound. <Pitie it is,” says Fuller*, “so 
pretty a storie should not be true (with all the 
miracles in Love’s legends)! and sure he shall 
get himself no credit, who undertaketh to con- 
fute a passage so sounding to the honour of the 
sex; yet can it not stand with what others have 
written*,—How the physician, who was _ to 
dresse his wounds, spake to the Lord Edmund 


-(3) See Speed’s Hist. of Edward the First. — 

(4) Fuller’s Historie of the Holy Warre, book iv. chap. 29, p. 220. 
Camb. 1651. 

(5) See Pox, Martyrolog. p. 337. 
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cHAP. and the Lord John Voysie, to take away Ladie 
eB) out of the prince’s presence, lest her 


pitie should be cruel towards him, in not suf- 


fering his sores to be searched to the quick. 


And though she cried out, and wrung her 
hands, ‘Madame,’ said they, ‘be contented: itis 
better that one woman should weep a little 
while, than that all the realm of England should 
lament a great season: and’so they conducted 
her out of the place.” . The tradition, however, 
which, after all, is not disproved by the evi- 
dence Fuller has adduced, has given rise to one 
of the finest. specimens of modern sculpture 
existing in the world': and.as it affords, per- 
haps, the only remaining proof of the surprising 


Ancedote abilities of an English artist (snatched from the 


of Deure, 


an, English pursuit of fame in the very opening of a career 


sc sulptors 


which might have classed him with the best 
sculptors of Antient Greece), the author considers 
it a patriotic duty to pay some tribute to its’ 


q) The work of John Deare, ahs, at a very early oer y of F life, 
attained to a surprising degree of perfection in sculpture and design. 


He died a few years ago, at Rome, at the very time when the first 


proofs of his genius began to obtain the patronage necessary for its 
full developement. The particular work alluded to is a bas-relief, 
executed in the marble of Carrara. It was purchased ly Sir Corbet 
Corbet, an English baronet, and belongs now to his collection. This 
brief allusion to a young artist, who would have been an honour 
to his country, is perhaps the only biographical document, concerning 
him likely to be made public. 
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merit, and, thereby, to the memory of. its 
author. 


we 
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Our voyage from Acre was as prosperous as Voyage to 


the former one had been from Egypt... The se- 
renity of the Mediterranean, at this season of the 
year, is surprisingly contrasted with the tre- 
mendous storms which prevail during the vernal 
and autumnal equinoxes. We steered for Egypt 
with every sail extended ; but were impelled by 
such gentle breezes, that the motion of the 
frigate was scarcely perceptible. On the twenty- 
first of July, at.seven o'clock p.m. we were 
under weigh, and about ten came to anchor off 
Cape Carmel. The next morning, at four a.m. 
we made sail again, and continued our progress 
all that day and the following night, without any 
occurrence worth notice. On the morning of 
July the twenty-fourth, at seven a.m. the Island 
_ of Cyprus was visible, bearing n.N.w. distant 
ten or eleven leagues. At five a.m. of the fol- 
lowing morning, the same island was still in 
view, and nearly at the same distance, bearing 
N. and by E. 

July the twenty-sixth, at seven p.m. we hailed 
the Thisbe frigate. This day, being Sunday, we 
accompanied Captain Culverhouse to the gun- 


Egypt. 
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VOYAGE FROM SYRIA 


room, to dine there with his officers, according 


i to his weekly custom. As we were beginning 


Accident 
which be- 
fel the 

Romulus. 


our dinner, the voice of a sailor employed in 
heaving the lead was suddenly heard calling 
“half four!” The Captain, starting up, reached 
the deck in an instant; and almost. as quickly 
putting the ship in stays, she went about. 
Every seaman on board thought she would be 
stranded; as she came about, all the surface of 
the water exhibiting a thick black mud; and this 
extended so widely, that the appearance resem- 
bled an island. At the same time, no land was 
really visible, not even from the mast-head, nor 
was there any notice of such a shallow in any 
chart on board. The fact is, as we learned 
afterwards, that a stratum of mud, extending 
for many leagues off the mouths of the Nile, 
exists in a moveable deposit near the coast of 
Egypt, and, when recently shifted by currents, 
it sometimes reaches quite to the surface, so as 
to alarm mariners with sudden shallows, where 
the charts of the Mediterranean promise a cons!- 
derable depth of water. These shallows, how- 


ever, are not in the slightest degree dangerous; 


vessels no sooner touch them, than they are 
dispersed; and a frigate may ride secure, where 
the soundings ~would induce an inexperienced 
pilot to believe her nearly aground. In the 
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evening of this day we made land, and saw the CHAP. 
eastern fort at the entrance of the Damiata —~— 
branch of the Nile, bearing n. w. distant seven 


or eight miles. 


July the twenty-seventh, at ten a.m. we were 
employed in answering signals from the Heroine; 
and it was very interesting to us landsmen, to 
observe the facility with which the commanders 
of frigates, separated from each other by such 
an immense distance that their vessels were 
scarcely visible to the naked eye, held a 
conversation with each other. We had calm 
weather with light breezes during this and the 
following day: no land was visible. July the 
twenty-ninth, observed a strange cutter to 
leeward, and land bearing s. w. and bys. sup- 
posed to be Cape Brule, distant six or seven 
miles. July the thirtieth, about three p. m. we 
made land from the mast head, which proved 
to be Cape Berelos, bearing s. s. w. distant about 
ten or twelve miles, the town of Rosetta bemg 
at the same time w. and by s. half. distant ten 
or eleven miles. 


July the thirty-first, a calm and a strong 
current compelled us to anchor east of Rosetta, 
in five fathoms and a half water. On the 
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CHAP. following morning, being the first of dugust, at 

seven a.m. weighed, and made sail. At four 

Aatial at RM SAYY the fleet off Aboukir, and plainly 

observed the Admiral’s ship. The same even- 

ing, at eight o'clock, we came to anchor nearly 

in the station held by the Romulus previous to 

her sailing for the coast of Syria. Here we re- 

ceived the joyful intelligence of the surrender of 

Cairo, reports of which had reached usin Syria. 

Presently after, Captain Clarke came alongside, 

in the Braakel’s barge; when, taking leave of 

our kind friends, we regained once more a com- 
fortable birth within his cabin. 


- We had not been here many days, before 
The Ba the Braakel received orders from the Admiral, 
ordersto Lord Keith, to convoy the French prisoners, 
Squadron Captured at Rachmanie and the different forts 
ie upon the Mile, including the garrison of Cairo, to 
Marseilles; and, at the same time, to take in, with 
as many of those prisoners as possible, their 
artillery, arms, baggage, &c. and to sail with all 
possible expedition. So rapid were the measures 
adopted by Captain Clarfe for this purpose, that 
he was ready before any of the other vessels 
appointed to convey the prisoners had obtained 
their cargo; and, making the signal for sailing 
to all-the convoy, he was ordered to proceed on 
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his voyage, without waiting for the other ships. 


The scene which ensued on board the Braakel, 
upon the arrival of the French prisoners, baflles 
every effort of description. Strolling players, 
collected in a barn, never exhibited more 


ludicrous dresses, or a better burlesque of the 


military character. Voltaire, dressed in his 
pasteboard helmet, with his laced coat and long 
dirty ruffles, to represent, in one of his own 
plays, the person of Alexander the Great, was a 
hero, compared with some of the soldiers of the 
French army. There were many who made 
their appearance with the most ghastly visages, 
beneath helmets of all colours, covered with 
horses tails pending over their wrinkled cheeks 
and shrugged-up shoulders. Every one ima- 
gined he should testify a proper degree of spirit, 
and perhaps ingratiate himself with a British 
crew, by the ejaculation of some English oath, 
as soon as he set his foot upon the quarter-deck. 
When they were all drawn up, in three lines, to 
be reviewed, and-their respective births were 
assigned to them, some of the new comers were 
found to be abandoned women, wretchedly 
dressed in the tattered habits of French soldiers. 
Other females, more pitiable, came also in men’s 
clothes; but these were Georgian and Circassian 
girls, once the secluded pride of Turkish Charems, 
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CHAP. hut afterwards the more lamentable slaves of 

ws the lowest rabble of the French army. They 
were desirous of going anywhere, rather than 
to remain in Ecyrr, where théy were sure of 
being immolated by the first Moslem they might 
encounter. 


As soon as matters were somewhat adjusted, 
and the wounded men taken care of (among 
whom there were a few in so terrible a condition 
that they died upon the following day), a depu- 
tation, from all the prisoners, waited upon the 
Captain, to offer him a band of music every day 
during dinner; and requesting his permission 
to .exhibit a club-d’armes, for fencmg, every 
morning; and a comédie every evening. Never 
was there any thing to equal the gaiety and 
good-humour of these poor Frenchmen. All 
animosity was laid aside; singing, dancing, 
fencing, and acting, became the order of the day; 
even the wounded, when able to come upon deck, 
shewed signs of the joy which animated their 
comrades in the thoughts of returning to France. 
They would do any thing to gratify the English 
officers and men. Sometimes, when their band 
played “ God save the King,” the members of 
the theatrical party, in the forecastle, sang out, 
in broken English, “« Send him victorious ! ss 
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The moment came, however, which was to CHAP. 
create a pause in all this mirth. The Braakel WW 
got under weigh; and a stiff gale causing more 
motion than suited either the clul-d’armes or 
the comédie, every Frenchman was indisposed. 
Nothing was then heard but groans and curses, 

All the instruments were out of tune; and the 

deck was soon abandoned to the active sailors 
belonging to the ship’s crew. It had been Cap- 

tain Clarke's intention, in tacking out of Aboukir 
Roads, to put us on board the Sultan Selim, 
commanded by the Capudan Pasha, with whom 

we were acquainted; but this proved to be 
impracticable. To our very great consterna- 

tion, we found ourselves, upon the morning of 

the seventh of dugust, so far advanced in the 
voyage to France, that we were already out of 

sight of the fleet. The Captain told us there was 

only this alternative; either to go with him to autor 
Marseilles, or to accept of a small boat, which he ceouee 
would willingly give us, and, in this, run before ("5 2” 
the wind to the Mouth of the Nile. The turbu-. 7 
lent appearance of the sea did not at all tempt 

us to try so hazardous an experiment as the last; 

for if we had so done, and had escaped the con- 
sequences of our own ignorance among moun- 
tainous waves, we should inevitably have 
perished in the surf upon the coast. We therefore 

could only lament the loss of our intended 
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*cHap, journey in Egypt, and retire into the cabin with 


bbs 


‘ General La Grange, to whom we made known 


our very embarrassing situation. While we 
were thus ruminating upon the unexpected 
change in all our plans, a cry upon deck an- 
nounced that a.sail was in sight, standing 
towards Aboukir. This proved to be the Diadem, 
of 64-guns, Captain Larmour, from Cyprus, with 


wood and water, which presently drew near to 


us, and was hailed from the Braakel. We re- 
quested a passage to the fleet: this was granted, — 
and with some difficulty we got on board. Here | 
we found Colonel Capper, the bearer of overland 
despatches from Jndia to the British army in Egypt. 
He gave us an account of his very arduous ex- 
pedition; and communicated some interesting 
particulars, concerning the existence of antient 


Worship of Pagan superstitions in Mount Lidanus, particu- 


wtstaroth 
upon 
Mount 
Libanus. 


larly those of Venus or Astaroth. These were 


alluded to in the preceding Volume'; and as a 


renewal of the subject here might be deemed 
irrelevant, the author has reserved his observa- 
tions upon Colonel Capper’s discovery for the 
Appendix *: it relates to a very interesting 
relique of the antient mythology of Syria. 


(1). See Vol, IV. p. 204. Notel. — 
(2) See the Appendur to this Volume, No. 1. 
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Upon our return to the fleet, Captain Larmour 
accompanied Colonel Capper to the Admiral’s 
ship; and we revisited the Ceres, where we 
found our valuable friend Captain Russel, to 
the great grief of his officers and crew, and 


all who had the happiness of knowing him, in| 


such a state of indisposition as put an end to 
every hope of his recovery. We had much dif- 
ficulty in obtaining a passage to Rosetta on board 
one of the djerms, or boats belonging to the 
Nile; but, at length, permission was granted us 
to sail in one of these vessels, from the Eurus, 
Captain Guion, who treated us with that po- 
liteness we had so often experienced from the 
officers of the British Navy. We left the Bay 
of Aboukir, August the eighth, about ten o’clock 


A.M. As we drew near to the Rosetta mouth of Dangerous 


the Nile, we observed that the signal-boat was 
not out*. So many lives had been lost upon 
the bar by not attending to this circumstance’, 


(3) During the Egyptian Expedition, a boat with a signal-flae was 


- always anchored on the outside of the mouth of the (Vile, when the 


surf upon the bar was passable. 

(4) Scarcely a day elapsed, during our first visit to Rosetta, in which 
some lives were not sacrificed, owing to the inattention paid to the 
signal. It was even asserted, that the loss of men at the mouth of the 
Nile, including those both of the army and navy, who were here 
sacrificed, was greater than the total of our loss in all the engagements 
that took place with the French troops in Egypt. 

VOL. V. D cuit 


Passage of 
the Bar at 
the Mouth 
of the Nile. 


o4 _ MOUTH OF THE NILE. 


pei and such positive injunctions issued by the 
—_— Commander-in-chief against attempting to pass 
when the signal was removed, that we supposed 
the 4rabs belonging to the djerm would take us 
back to the fleet. The wind was, however, 
against our return; and the crew of the boat 
persisted in saying that a passage was practi- 
cable. It was accordingly attempted ; but the 
surf soon drove us back, and we narrowly 
escaped being overwhelmed by it. A second 
attempt was then made, nearer to the eastern 
side of the river’s mouth. We prevailed upon 
some English sailors, who were on board, to let 
the Arabs have their own way, and not interfere 
with the management of the djerm, however 
contrary it might seem to their usual maxims. 
Never was there a more fearful sight, nor a 
scene of greater confusion, than ensued when 
we reached the middle of the tremendous surf a 
second time. The yells of the drabs, the oaths 
of the sailors, the roaring of the waters, the 
yawning gulphs occasionally disclosing to us 
the bare sand upon the lar, while we were © 
tossed upon the boiling surf, and, to complete 
the whole, the spectacle afforded by another 
djerm swamped and wrecked before our eyes, 
as we passed with the velocity of lightning, 
unable to render the least assistance, can never — 
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be forgotten. We had often read accounts of CHAP. 
dangerous surf, in books of voyages, but enter- WWW 
tained no notion in any degree adequate to the 
horrors which mariners encounter in such a 
situation; nor is there any instance known of a_ 

more frightful surf than this river sometimes 
exhibits, by its junction with the Mediterranean. 

No sooner had we gained a certain point, or 
tongue of land, advancing from the eastern 

shore of the river towards the north-west, than 

a general shout from the drabs announced that 

every danger was over:—presently we sailed 

as serenely along as upon the calmest surface 

of any lake. The distance of the mouth of the 

. Nile from the station of the British armament is 
considerable; but while we remained at anchor 

in the Bay of Aboukir, we could perceive the 

ships stationed near to the Boccaz; and in like 
manner we here observed the masts of the fleet 

in the bay. : 


As we entered the Nile, we were amused. by 
seeing an Aral fishing with the sort of net 
called in England a casting-net: this, without 
any difference either in shape, size, or mate- 
rials, he was throwing exactly after our manner, 
which may be urged to prove the antiquity of 
this mode of fishing. Pelicans appeared in great. 

DY 
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CAA s number at the mouth of the river; also that 
kind of porpoise which is called dolphin in the 


Fort St. 
Julian. 


Levant ; this may be seen sporting in the Nile, 
as high up as the town of Rosetta. The first 
object, after entering the Rosetta branch, is the 
Castle, or Fort St. Julian. In digging for the 
fortifications of this place, the French discovered 
the famous Triple Inscription, now in the British 
Museum!': this will be ever valuable, even if the 
only information obtained from it were confined 
to a solitary fact; namely, that the hieroglyphic — 
characters do exhibit THE WRITING OF THE 
priests of Egypt*. This truth will now no 
longer be disputed; therefore the proper ap- 
pellation for inscriptions in these characters, 
ought rather to be Hierograms, than Hieroglyphs. 
A surprising number of Turkish gun-boats were 
stationed opposite to Fort Sz. Julian at the time 
we passed ; and when the beautiful prospect of 
Rosetta opened to our view, the whole surface 
of the river, in front of the town, appeared also 
covered with gun-boats and with djerms. 


Upon our arrival, at five oclock P.M. we 


(1) See pp 6, 7. Chap. I. of Volume IV. ¢vo. edit. 
(2) See the words of the Greek inscription upon that stone, TOIC 


. TE IEPOIS TPAMMAZIN. 
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found an amusing proof of the effect of war an- 
nihilating all civil distinctions. The house we 
had formerly occupied was full of sailors, sol- 
diers, and other tenants; our apartments had 
been converted into Charems, and were filled 
with Georgian, Circassian, and Egyptian girls; 
these we found sitting unveiled upon the floor: 

some working embroidery, others chattering 
and laughing. One of then, a beautiful female, 
taken from a tribe of Bedouin Arabs, exhibited a 
fine countenance disfigured with those blue 
scars which were described in the account of 
Bethlehem. They were marks, as she pretended, 
which entitled her to a very high consideration 
among the Arabs of the Desert. These women 
had been presented by the French prisoners to 
the officers and men of our army and navy. 
They appeared to be as much at home, and as 
tranquil, in the protection of their new masters, 
as if they had been thus settled for life. The 
most lamentable part of the story is, that when 
our people were compelled to abandon them, 
they were put to death by the Moslems. A 
woman who has admitted the embraces of a 
Christian is never afterwards pardoned. It is 
lawful, and deemed laudable, for the first Turk 
or drab who meets with her, to deprive her 


instantly of life. In this scene of confusion we: 
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were constrained to take up our abode; there 
being no alternative; until we could complete 
our preparations for a voyage up the Nile to 
Grand Cairo. Indeed, we had reason to be 
thankful for such accommodations; considering 
the disordered state of affairs at this. time m 
Rosetta. We hired a djerm in the evening. of 
our arrival; and made application the next day, 
August gth, to the Commissary of the army, for 
his permission to purchase provisions, in the 
market. This we had great difficulty in obtain- 
ing. The Commissary seemed to consider, and 
perhaps with reason, at this critical juncture, 
every application which did not relate to the 
business of the army, as an unwarrantable in- 
trusion. Some degree of rudeness, however, in 
the manner of his refusal, struck us the more 


_ forcibly; as we had experienced the greatest 


civilities from his worthy predecessor, who had 
recently fallen a victim to the effects of the cli- 
mate. Having urgent letters of recommenda- 
Aion from the Commanders-in-chief, both of the 
army and of the navy, we made our situation 
known to Mr. Wills, purser of Captain Russel’s 
ship the Ceres, then acting as Commissary for the 
fleet, who interested himself warmly im our 
behalf. To his kindness we were indebted for 
being able to prosecute our intended voyage - 
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with expedition as well as with comfort; and, CHAP. 

indeed, without his aid we should not have been eal 

allowed the use even of the djerm which we had 

- engaged for the undertaking. 
We employed the remainder of this day in 

fitting up a kind of tent, or cabin, by means of 

mats and the branches of palm-trees, upon the 

stern of our vessel ; lining it with our mosquitoe- 

nets, to protect us from the swarm of those 

insects upon the river. The inundation had 

begun, and the rapidity of the current was 

thereby exceedingly increased. The price of Price of 

every article of provision had become very vii 

high, since our last visit to Rosetta. For half a 

pound of tea we were obliged to pay near two 

pounds sterling. The difference between the 

markets of this place and Damiata was astonish- 

ing, considering the short distance that separated 

the two towns. This will appear in stating the- 

value of a dollar; which, in Rosetta, was equi- 

valent, either to half a sheep, or to three geese, or 

four fowls, or eight hundred eggs. In Damiata, for 

the same sum, might be purchased, either two 

sheep, Six geese, twelve fowls, or eight hundred eggs. 

The coffee of Mocha, when Rosetta was first cap- 

tured, might be obtained almost for nothing ; 

but it had been all sold, and a great deal of it 
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was sent in presents to England. One of the 


Re most curious sights in Rosetta was the manufac- 


Manufac- 
ture of 
Coffee 


ture of this article. After roasting the coffee, it 
is pounded in immense iron mortars; three 
Arabs working ata time, with enormous pestles, 
each as large as a man can raise. The capacity 
of the bottom of the mortar being only equal to 
the reception of one of these at a time, the pes- 
tles are raised according to the measure of an 
air sung by an attendant drab, who sits near to 
the mortar. The main purport of this curious 
accompaniment of their labour is, to prevent 
the hand and arm of a boy, kneeling by the 
mortar, from being crushed to atoms. The 
boys arm is always within the mortar, which 
allows room for each pestle to pass in turn 
without bruising him, if he place it in time_ 
against the side of the vessel; but, as after 
every stroke he must stir up the powder at the 
bottom with his fingers, if the precise period of 
each blow were not marked by the measure of 
the song, his arm would be struck off. Intoxi- 


cation, happily, is a vice with which drabs are 


unacquainted ; or else, the constant attention of 
a whole party, thus employed, being necessary 
for the safety of the poor child, it may be con- 


ceived what the consequences of drunkenness 


would be, in a manufactory where many of 
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these mortars are used. Asight of this process 
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is sufficient to explain the cause of the very WU 


impalpable nature of the coffee powder used in 
Turkey ; where the infusion more resembles the 
appearance of chocolate, than of coffee, as we 
prepare them for beverage in England. 


After visitmg this manufactory, we went to 
see a building of very great, although of un- 
known, antiquity, used as a warehouse for 
keeping stores. It has a vaulted stone roof, 
with the remarkable appearance of pointed 
arches, caused by imitating the intersection of 
palm-branches: the sculptured trunks of the 
trees, whence these ramifications proceed, are 
represented as being stationed in the four 
corners, and by the sides, of the vaulted cham- 
ber. This curious architectural relique has 
never been noticed nor described by any 
author; therefore it is impossible to learn either 
the age of the building, or its original use. 
Quuresmius is altogether silent upon the subject. 
He says only of antient Rosetta, that it was 
called Scurerpa’. This place may soon become 
of more importance than it is at present ; 1n.con- 
sequence of the total cessation of Pion oe 


(1) “ Ab antiquis, ut in mundi theatro legitur, Scheida fuit appel- 
lata.” Quaresmiit Elucid, Terr. Sanct. tom. II, p.1008. Antv. 1639. 
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to Mecca.. The Wahabee Arabs have destroyed. 
all the wells which formerly supplied the cara- 
vans with water; and nothing less than an 
army is necessary for their restoration’. Qua- 
resmius, in mentioning the estimation in which | 
Rosetta, as the birth-place of Mohammed, is held © 


by the Moslems, long ago predicted, that when- 


ever the journeys to Mecca were interrupted, it 
would become the resort of Moslem pilgrims’. 
For the reception of such a multitude, Rosetta 1s 
much better provided than Mecca; for it is 
atested by all travellers’, and among these 
by our countryman Sandys‘, that ‘‘ no place 


er OOO 


(1) “ It is now five years since the Wahabees have prevented the 
pilgrims from performing their journey to Mecca. They have de- 
stroyed the cisterns in the Desert ; and it is impossible to have these 
repaired, without sending an army to protect the workmen. This 
condition will hardly ever be fulfilled, as there are not more than. 
10,000 soldiers in all Syria; and the Wahabee Chief has, at any time,. 
more than 100,000 men, mounted on camels, at his disposal. The 
interruption of this pilgrimage is considered by the Turks as a sign 
of the approaching desolation of the Turkish Empire.” ZS. Letter 
from Burckhirdt, the African Traveller, dated Aleppo, May 3, 1811. 


(2) ‘* Fertur in partibus illis, ex ea civitate originem traxisse Maho- 
metem, pseudo-prophetam Turcarum et aliorum Infidelium caput; ac 
ided illam magni zstimant. Quare, si Mecha, ubi sepulchrum dicitur 
esse Mahometis, 2 Christianis caperetur, et ad illud interdicta esset 
ipsorum peregrinatio, Rosetum peregrinarentur.”. Quaresm. Eluc. 
T. S. tom. Il. p. 1008. Anty. 1639. 

(3) ‘In optima uberique regione sita, omni bonorum genere ad 
opulente vivendum affluente, carnibus, piscibus, fructibus, &c.”” Lid, 


(4) Sandys’ Travels, p. 166. Lond. 1637. 
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under heaven is better furnished with graine, cHap. 
flesh, fish, sugar, fruits, roots,” together with all ER hu 
-other necessaries and luxuries of life. 


} 


During our former visit to Rosetta, we neg- dea 
of the 


lected to notice the particular day of the’* year Psyui, or 
on which a most singular exhibition of the Ser- Bate 
ipent-eaters, or Psylli, as mentioned by Hero- 3 
dotus*’ and many antient authors’, took place. 

A tumultuous throng, passing beneath the win- 
dows of our house, attracted our attention 
towards the quay: here we saw a concourse of 
people following men apparently frantic, who, 
with every appearance of convulsive agony, 
‘were brandishing live serpents, and then tearing 
them with their teeth; snatching them from 

each other's mouths, with loud cries and dis- 
torted features, and afterwards falling into the 
arms of the spectators, as if swooning; the 
women all the while rending the air with their 


(5) Denon says, this exhibition takes place during the annual pro- 
cession of the Feast of Ibrahim, at Rosetta. He regretted not having 
‘been there at the time. See Denon’s Travels, Eng. Edit. Vol. 1. 
p. 123. Lond, 1803. 


(6) Herodot. lib. iv. cap. 173. 


(7) Strabon. Geog. lib. xvii. Tucan. ix. vv. 894, 937. Pausan. 
tib, ix. c. 14. Dio Cass. lib. ut. c.14. Awl. Gell. lib. xvi. c.11, &c. &c. 
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CHAP. Jamentations. Pliny often mentions these jug- 
cal glers'; and as their tricks have been noticed by 
other travellers, it is only now necessary to 
attest the existence of this extraordinary rem- 
nant of a very antient custom. 


(1) Plin. Hist, Nat. lib, vii. c. 2. lib. viii. ¢. 25. lib. xxv. e. 19 
lib. xxviii. ec. 3. 
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Reis Effendi — House of the French Institute — Jewel 
Market—Interior of Cairo—Jugglers—Trees—Incense 
—Gum Arabic—Plagues of Egypt—Statistics of Cairo 
—British Army from India— Dinner given by the 
Commander-in-chief—Discovery made by Brahmins in 
Upper Egypt—Examination of an Abyssinian -con- 
cerning Bruce’s Travels—Fidelity of that Traveller’s 
Observations confirmed. 


W « left Rosetta on Monday, August the tenth, at 


seven a.m. and called upon Captain Hillyar, 
who had the command of some gun-boats to the 
south of the town, and whom we found stationed 
upon the river, on board one of those vessels. 


His late arduous services, in several engage- 


ments with the enemy, were then the subject of 


_very general conversation. The Capudan Pasha, 
in testimony of the gratitude of the Turkish 


. Government, had conferred upon him some 


trifling presents. But that which particularly 
excited the wonder of all his contemporaries, 


-and which will convey the name of Hillyar to 
posterity, with honours more lasting than even 
‘those obtained by his valour and his victories, 
~was the example offered by this distinguished 
officer to the navies of the world, in proving 


the possibility of fighting the battles of his 
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country, and maintaining unrivalled discipline’ 


among his crew, without the utterance of an 
oath by any man on board the ship he com- 
manded. 


We had convincing evidence of inaccuracy in 
our best maps of the Delta, and of the course of the 
Nile, from the earliest comparisons we made in 
the country. That of Kauffer, published at Con- 
stantinople in 1799, is extremely incorrect; but it 
is less so than preceding documents. Soon after 
leaving Rosetta, we passed some extensive canals, 
conveying water to lands above the Jevel of the 
river: these are supplied by wheels, sometimes 
turned by oxen, but more generally by buffa- 
loes. They are banked by very lofty walls, 
constructed of mud, hardened by the sun. One 
of them, upon the western side of the river, ex- 
tended to the Lake Maadie. The land, thus 
watered, produces three crops in each year; the 
first of clover, the second of corn, and the third 
of rice. The rice-grounds are inundated from 
the time of sowing nearly to harvest: the seed 
is commonly cast upon the water, a practice 
twice alluded to in Sacred Scripture. Balaam 
prophesied of Israel', that “(HIS SEED SHOULD 


(1) Mumbers xxiv. a 
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BE IN MANY WATERS,” In the directions given 
for charity by the son of David, it is written', 
“Cast THY BREAD UPON THE WATERS: FOR 
THOU SHALT FIND IT AFTER MANY DAYS.” 
When the rice-plants are about two feet high, 
they are transplanted. Besides the method of 
raising water into the high grounds near the 
river, by means of buckets fastened to a wheel, 
where the land is not much elevated above the 
surface of the Nile, they use a simple, and pro- 
bably a very antient contrivance’, of lifting it in 
a basket lined perhaps with close matting or 
with leather®. Two men, holding the basket 
between them, by a cord in each hand fastened 
to the edge of it, lower it into the Nile, and then 
swing it between them until it acquires a velo- 
city sufficient to enable them to throw the 


(1) Ecclesiastes xi. 1. 

(2) See the Vignette to this Chapter. They who are interested in 
tracing resemblances between the customs of the Chinese and Egyp- 
tians, may be informed that this manner of irrigating land, which 
certainly possesses something of singularity, is practised upon the 
rivers in China, without the smallest difference. .An engraved repre- 
sentation of it is given in the account of Lord Macartney’s Embassy. 
See vol. Il. p. 359. Lond. 1797. 

(3) Those baskets are made capable of containing water without 
lining. ‘‘ The Mahrea Arabs have the art of making wicker baskets 
of so close a texture, that they carry in them, milk, water, and 
bouza.” See Note to p. 189 of Browne’s Travels, Lond. 1799. 
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water, over a bank, into a canal near the river. cap. 
The regular continuance of their motion gives Taree, 
them, ata distance, the appearance of automa- ‘ 
ton figures, rather than of living beings. They 

work stark naked, exposed to the sun’s most 
powerful rays, during the whole day; repeating 

one of their drabian songs: for they seem to 

have a peculiar air adapted to every labour. 

As to their summer clothing, when they wear 

any, it consists only of a blue cotton shirt, 

girded by a belt round the waist. The Arabs 

whom we saw occasionally near the river, whe- 

ther alone or in company, made their appear- 

ance without any kind of covering. Sometimes 

they were seen in parties of ten or twelve at a 

time, walking together, young and old, as naked 

as they were born, without seeming sensible of 

any indecency in their appearance. 


Fahrenheit’s thermometer, observed in the 
shade, this day at noon, indicated a temperature 
of ninety degrees. Our course, by a very good 
boat-compass, given to us by Captain Clarke of 
the Braakel, was at this time south, half east. In 
half an hour, we found it to be east and by north. 
We observed several trees of a very singular 
form: they resembled, by the spreading of their 
boughs, the shape of a fan, and looked, at a 

VOL, V. E 
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CHAP. distance, like enormous peacocks with their tails 
Wen expanded. As we drew near and examined 
them, they proved to be, every one of them, the 
Ficus Sy- Ficus Sycamorus, or Sycamore Fig ; and of this 
“wv” species, although so common in Egypt, there 
was scarcely a single specimen in any British 
herbary, until our return to England. It attains 
an enormous size near Cairo; particularly in the 
Isle of Rhouda, where some of them appear 
larger than the stateliest oaks of our forests. 
The fruit resembles the common fig in shape; 
but it is smaller, very dry, insipid, and rarely 
eaten. The peculiar form of the trees in this 
part of Egypt is owing entirely to the north and 
Etesian north-west, or Etesian winds, which prevail with 
Winds. much violence, and for a considerable length of 
time, during the months of July and August. As 
this monsoon happens annually, at the period 
of the Nile’s inundation, the wonderful advan- 
tages it offers for the commerce of the country 
exceed any thing, perhaps, known upon earth. 
A vessel, leaving Rosetta, is driven by it with 
extraordinary velocity against the whole force 
of the torrent to Cairo, or into any part of Upper 
Egypt. For the purpose of her return, with 
even greater rapidity, it 1s only necessary to 
take down mast and sails, and leave her to be 
carried against the wind by the powerful current 
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of the river. ° It is thus possible to perform 
the whole voyage, from Rosetta, to Buldc the 
quay of Cairo, and back again, with certainty, in 
about seventy hours; a distance equal to four 
hundred miles’. 


At half-past one p.m. we came in view of 
' Motubis, sometimes written Metubis, or Metabis?, 
famous or infamous for those dancing-women 
called Al/mehs, which, however, are common in 
most parts of Egypt. When the French army 
marched to Cairo, General Menou halted here, 
and, in the true spirit of French licentiousness, 
pretending business with the Shezks, but in 
reality to gratify himself and his soldiers, de- 
‘manded an exhibition of these prostitutes. The 
-Sheiks of the place wished to be spared, even in 
Motubis, the degradation attending a public dis- 
play of such dances, and raised difficulties. 
against their attendance; but, says Denon’, “the 
presence of the generals, and especially of two 
hundred soldiers, removed the obstacles.” In 
order to heighten the profligate sensuality of 


(1) Shaw makes the distance from Rosetta to Catro equal to 200 
miles. See Shaw’s Travels, p. 294. Lond. 1757. 

(2) See Denon’s Travels, vol. I. p. 77. Lond. 1803. 

(3) Ibid, p. 78. 
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this Canopic festival, brandy was admmistered 
to the women in large glasses, which, says the 
same writer, they drank like lemonade. If, 
therefore, in the scene that followed, something 
ensued which was deemed revolting, even to 
the feelings of French soldiers, it should be con- 
sidered rather as characteristical of the Parisian 
rabblement who were present, than of the na- 
tural habits of the people of the country. As 
we approached Moiulis, our course altered from 
south-east to south-west. According to Kauffer’s 


map, the course is south-east towards this place 
from Rosetta. We arrived at two o'clock p.m. 


-and observed here some troops of English 


Débvé. 


Sindion 
andDerrtil. 


Turkish 
Cavalry. 


cavalry; but continued our voyage without 
landing. Opposite to the town of Motubis, but 


farther towards the south, stands Délé. The 
generality of these towns upon the banks of the 
Nile are small, but there is a pleasing variety 
in their appearance; for they have no resem- 
blance to each other, although all of them be 
shaded by groves of date and sycamore. We 


passed Sindion and Derril, two towns opposite 


to each other, on different sides of the river. 
At Sindion we had the pleasing sight of a party 
of Turkish cavalry upon their march; and were 
awhile amused by considering the gratification 
their appearance would afford, if we could have 
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removed them, in their full costume, to one of cHap.. 
the London theatres. They had their colours , ran ‘, 
flying; yellow and green. Passing through the 
villages, they continued to beat small kettle- 
drums; proceeding always ina sluggardly man- 
ner, with their knees quite up to their chins; — 
being evidently annoyed by a situation so hostile 
to their natural indolence as that in which a cer- 
tain degree of active exertion was unavoidable. 
Their ludicrous appearance was a. source of 
mirth to the cavalry of the French army, even 
in the heat of battle; among whom the order 
for making a charge was frequently expressed, 
according to their natural levity, by the words 
«© Bas les. Pastéques!” Down with the Water- 
_melons! alluding to the appearance presented 
by the bulky swathing of their targe turbans, 
which give to their heads something of a simi- 
litude to those enormous melons: but of this _ 
order the Moslems rarely awaited the result; 
they fled as soon as they heard it, in the utmost 
dismay and confusion. 


The Arab crew of our boat washed their rab Cus- 
hands, faces, and teeth, before and after eating; me 
cleansing their teeth with wood ashes, which 
they collected for this purpose from the fire for 
boiling our kettle. The common fuel used by 
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Cae the inhabitants of the country is prepared from 
nna? & Mixture of camels’ dung, mud, and straw: 


these ingredients, being made into a paste, are 
collected in the form of balls, which are after- 
wards flattened upon the walls of their huts for 
drying in the sun, and thus formed into circular 
cakes. From the ashes, after burning these 
cakes, the Ammonia is obtained, which is after- 
wards sent to Europe. The process is briefly 
and perspicuously described by Shaw, in the 
Appendix to his Travels'. About four miles to 
the gouth of Sindion, the Nile had overflowed its 
banks, and was making rapid progress over the 
adjoining fields. It began to rise upon the 
seventeenth day of June. The canal of Cairo was 
cut upon the eighth of dugust, the day of our 
arrival in Rosetta from the Holy Land; with the 
usual observance of public festivity; the Nile 
having then attained its proper height. After 
this, all the banks were cut, and the dykes 
opened, to receive the inundation, from Cairo to 
the sea®. Our course here was E.Nn.E. towards 


(1) Collectanea, No. X. p. 480. Shaw’s Travels, Lond. 1757. 

(2) The Reader may perhaps be curious to know what the symptoms 
are in the JVile (when at the lowest ebb) denoting the incipient flood. 
We were in Rosetta at the precise period for making the observation. 
This happened upon the sixteenth of May. For several days before, the 
water in the river was very shallow, and seemed to stagnate. The 

smell 
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the village of Foua, falsely marked asatown cuap. 
in all the maps. Soon afterwards, we steered a 
; ps. “ ‘param preooen! 


south-east, and passed that village. It is op- 
posite to Rachmanie, now celebrated as the scene 
of action between our troops and. those of the 
enemy under General Le Grange. This officer 
was raised by Buonaparté from the ranks: high 
respect is due to him for his conduct upon many 
occasions ; but, in particular, for his subsequent 
humane and exemplary treatment of the wife of 
one of our commanders in the West Indies, who 
became his prisoner while her huband was en- 
gaged with him in the warmest hostilities. If 
it be a Christian duty to love our enemies, it is 
surely incumbent upon every Englishman to 
cherish the memory of actions which thus exalt 
the character of a soldier to that of a hero.— 
The English flag was flying upon the castle of the 
fortress of Rachmanie ; anda party of our troops 
was stationed there, to guard the town. We 
spoke to some Jrish soldiers, asking them the 
hour; and were much amused by the reply: 
“To be sure, at sun-set is it not half past four?” 


smell of it was like that of an unwholesome pool, and its surface be- 
came partly covered with a green slime. By attentively observing it 
about this time, a number of little whirlpools, not more than an inch 
in diameter, might be occasionally noticed, suddenly becoming visible, 
and as suddenly disappearing. The 4rabs pointed to these, as the 
earliest indications of the coming torrent. 
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Opposite to Rachmanie there is a small island, 
in the middle of the river. A large vessel with 
three masts was stationed near the town. The 
Nile is here very broad, and the current was at 
this time prodigiously rapid; yet the strength 
of the Etestan wind enabled us to stem its force, 
and to proceed with very great velocity. Vil- 
lages, in an almost uninterrupted succession, 
denoted a much greater population than we had 
imagined this country to contain. Upon each 
side of the river, as far as the eye could reach, 
we saw rich fields of corn and rice, with such 
beautiful groves, seeming to rise out of the 
watery plains, and to shade innumerable settle- 
ments in the Delia, amidst never-ending planta- 
tions of melons and all kinds of garden vegeta- 
bles, that, from the abundance of its harvests, 


_ Egypt may be deemed the richest country in 


the world. Such is the picture exhibited to 
the native inhabitants, who are seasoned to 
withstand the disorders of the country, and can 
bear with indifference the attacks of myriads of 


all sorts of noxious animals; to whom mud and 


mosquitoes, or dust and vermin, are alike in- 
different; who, having never experienced one 
comfortable feeling in the midst of their highest 


‘enjoyments, nor a single antidote to sorrow in 


the depths of their wretchedness, vegetate, like 


awe 
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the bananas and sycamores around them. But 
strangers, and especially the inhabitants of 
Northern countries, where wholesome air and 
cleanliness are among the necessaries of life, 
must consider Egypt as the most detestable 
region upon earth. Upon the retiring of the 
Nile, the country is one vast swamp. The at- 
mosphere, impregnated with every putrid and 
offensive exhalation, then stagnates, like the 
filthy pools over which it broods. Then, too, 
the plague regularly begins; nor ceases, until 
the waters return again'. Throughout the 
spring, intermitting fevers universally prevail. 
About the beginning of May, certain winds 
cover even the sands of the desert with the most 
disgusting vermin®. The latest descendants of 
Pharaoh are not yet delivered from the evils 
which fell upon the land, when it was smitten 
by the hands of Moses and Aaron: the “plague 


(1) General Le Grange assured us » when on board the Braakel, that 
the ravages in the French army, caused by the plague, during the 
month of 4pril, at one time amounted to an hundred men in a single 
day. | 
(2) Sir Sidney Smith informed the author, that one night, pre- 
ferring a bed upon the sand of the desert to a night’s lodging in the 
village of Etko, as thinking he should be more secure from vermin, he 
found himself, in the morning, entirely covered by them. Lice and 
scorpions abound in all the sandy desert near Alexandria. 
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CHAP. of frogs,” the «plague of lice,” the “ plague of 
w——— flies,” the “ murrain, boils, and blains,” prevail, 
so that the whole country is “ corrupted,” and 
‘“THE DUST OF THE EARTH BECOMES LICE, 
UPON MAN AND UPON BEAST, THROUGHOUT THE 
LAND OF Eeyprt.” This application of the words 
of Sacred Scripture affords a literal statement 
of existing evils; such an one as the statistics 
of the country do now warrant. In its justifi- 
cation, an appeal may be made to the testimony 
of all those who have resided in the country 
during the very opposite seasons of its prospe- 
rity and privation; during the inundation, and 
when the flood has retired; or before it takes 
place, in the beginning of the year. At. the 
period of the overflow, persons who drink the 
water become subject to a disorder called 
“ prickly heat:” this often terminates in those 
dreadful wounds alluded to in the Sacred 
Writings, by the words “‘ BOILS AND BLAINS.” 
During the months of June, July, and August, 
many individuals are deprived of sight, owing 
to a disorder of the eyes peculiar to this coun- 
try. Europeans, having no other name for it, 
have called it Ophthalmia, from the organs it 
afflicts. There was hardly an individual who 
did not suffer, more or less, the consequences 
of this painful malady. It commences with a 
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sensation as if grains of sand had been cast into CHAP. 
the eyes'. At this season, also, the dysentery 
begins to number its victims; and although 

some be fortunate enough to escape the worst 

effects of this disorder, it proves fatal in many 
instances*. A traveller may escape most of 

these evils by proper attention: and if he visit 

the country so as to profit by the Ezesian winds Facility of 
at the time of the inundation, and hire a djerm Uppal 
for his constant residence upon the river, he **": 
may venture into Upper Egypt, and visit its stu- 
pendous remains of antiquity with greater ease 

and comfort than he ever performed any other 
expedition. The never-failing monsoon will 

carry him along, sitting in a cool and comforta- 

ble cabin, with every convenience for reading 

or writing, for food, or rest; and the current 

of the river alone will operate as favourably for 

his return. We considered the time we spent 


(1) It is said even yet to exist in this country, as a contagious dis- 
order brought by our army from Egypt. 

(2) The best remedies for this terrible complaint are, first a swath- 
ing of flannel, in many folds, about the abdomen ; and, secondly, a 
drink of water, in which rice has been boiled, carefully strained from 
the grains of rice, which should not be eaten. The very worst effects. 
may be apprehended from brandy, or any of those heating: cordials 
usually administered, by ignorant people, upon these occasions. Rice- 
water and abstemious diet are the remedies resorted to by the 4rabs 


themselves. 
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CHAP. upon the Nile as the most pleasing part of all 
ya OU travels; but that which was passed during 


Koum 


our residence on shore, as the most disagreea- 
ble; notwithstanding the commodious accom- 
modations we met with, in the cities of Rosetia, 
Cairo, and Alexandria. | 


After passing Rachmanie, darkness deprived 
us of the very interesting landscape with which 


~-we had been continually gratified during the 


day. We continued sailing almost the whole 
night, under the care and guidance of our steady 
pilot at the helm, who, as master of the djerm, 
remained at his post until morning dawned. 
Four men, besides himself, constituted the whole 
of the crew; all of whom were 4rabs. During 
the time they remained in our service, they were 
diligent, industrious, faithful, always sober, 
obliging, and very skilful in managing their 
vessel. When day-light appeared, upon Satur- 
day, August the eleventh, they told us they had 
anchored for some time at a village, fearful of 
being boarded by pirates during the extreme 
darkness that prevailed, especially as the light 
in our cabin rendered the djerm visible from the 
sides of the river. About eight o'clock a. M. 
we reached a miserable town, called Koum or 


scherif. Komme Scheriff; built entirely with mud. Soon 
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afterwards we passed the town of Amrus, also se cca 
constructed of mud, and containing a number of —~— 
lofty conical pigeon-houses, similarly built; ex- 
hibiting a novel and remarkable appearance in 

the approach to this place. Pigeons’ dung, every- 

where valuable as manure, is here an important 
acquisition; for by mixing it with the sand upon 

the little islands left by the torrent in the midst 

of the river, a soil is formed, capable of pro- 


ducing water-melons'. 


The birds which frequent the Nile, if we ex- Birds: 
cept the account given by Hasselquist*, are but 
little known; and our observations will not 
supply what is here wanted for the natural his- 
tory of the country. A most superb collection 
was, however, forwarded to England, under the 
patronage and by the immediate orders of Lord 
Rutchinson. It had been formed, with consum- 
mate skill and labour, by a person of the name 
of Savigny.. We principally noticed pelicans, 
from the mouth of the Nile, as far as Rachmanie. 
The Sterna Nilotica, or Egyptian sea-swallow, ap- 
peared, in immense flocks, near the sides of the 


(1) See also Baron De Toté’s Memoirs, vol.II. p. 248. Lond, 1785. 
(2) See Travels, p. 193. Lond. 1766. 
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cHAP. river. Afterwards we saw many beautiful birds, 
\— of whose names we are entirely ignorant; par- 


Singular 
Animal 
Appear- 
ance. 


Plants. 


ticularly one of the plover kind, whose plumage 
displayed the most lively and variegated co- 
lours'. The pigeon-cones increased very much 
after passing Amrus; almost every village being 
furnished with them. Buffaloes, swimming about 
in the Nile, afford a singular sight, with their 
black noses sticking out of the water, snorting 
as they cross from side to side; all the rest of 
their bodies being concealed. But the most 
remarkable appearance of living beings, may be 
noticed by dipping a ladle or bucket into the 
midst of the river, which is everywhere dark 
with mud, and observing the swarms of animals 
contained in the torrent. Among these, tadpoles 
and young frogs are so numerous, that, rapid as 
the current flows, there is no part of the Nile 
where the water is destitute of them. The ad- 
ditions to our herbary were not of any import- 
ance; for the season was too far advanced’. 


(1) Probably the “ Tringa 4Egyptiaca”’ of Linnaeus, “* tongirostris, 
Fusco albidoque variegata.”” See Hasselg.Trav. p.199. 

(2) In the account of our journey from Aboukir to Rosetta, (See 
Chap. 1X. Vol. If. p.367. 8vo. edit.) five new species were omitted, 
which may be noticed here, although perhaps not found so high up 
the Wile. The first genus. is not mentioned in Professor Martyn’s 


edition of Miller’s Dictionary. 
I, A non- 
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The rice-plants, however, may be excepted; they CHAP. 


had not attained maturity, being now about two 


feet in height, and resembling a species of 
Typha, common in large ponds in the south of 
England, vulgarly called flags; as these appear, 
when young, rising from the water. We made 


Il. 


IIL. 


the usual observation upon Fahrenheit’s ther- 


A non-descript grass, being a new species of PoLypocon ; growing 
in little tufts, about two inches high. We have called it PoLyPoGon 
FUMILUM. (See the character of this genus in the Flora Atlantica of 
M. Desfontaines, Professor of Botany in the Museum of Natural 


History at Paris.) This was found near Rosetta. Polypogon pumi- 


lum, paniculd ovatd coarctatd, aristis calyce hirsuto feré dupld lon- 
gioribus. Radix annua fibrosu. Culmi numerosi geniculati, feré ad 
apices foliosi. Folia glabriuscula striata, longé vaginantia, supra 
plana, putentia. Stipule lacerate, nitide. Panicule inequales, 
superiores lineas sex ad novem longeé; inferiores dimidio minores. 

A non-descript species of Lotus, with shining silky leaves, very 
closely crowded together towards the tops of the branches. We 
have called it Lorus PoLypHyLtus. This was found between 
Aboukir and Rosetta, in the month of Apriz. Lotus caule suffru- 
tescente ramoso, foliis lineari-parabolicis obliquis, imbricatis, seri- 
ceis, nitidis internodiis longioribus; floribus subternis; leguminibus 
glabris calyce hirsutissimo paulo longioribus. Rami udscendentes 
flexuosi, deorsum e casu foliorum cicatricibus notati nudi; supra- 
dense foliosi, hirsuti. Foliola lineas tres longa, utrinque sericea. 
Stipule foliolis simillime. Flores foliis parum longiores, interdum 
solitarii, Legumina turgida stylo persistente coronata. 

A magnificent non-descript species of OROBANCHE, with a furrowed 
scaly stem, and a close spike of flowers about three inches broad, 
and above a foot in height. We have called it OrospancnE 
INSIGNIS. This was also found between Aboukir and Rosetta, at 
the same time. Orobunche caule simplici, corollis inflatis, recurvis, 
quinquefidis, laciniis integerrimis, calycibus quinquepartitis, bracteis 
ternis quaternisve, spicd imbricata, oblongd, crassissima ; antheris 
hirsutis. 


_IV. A non- 


° 
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mometer, at noon, just before arriving at E/ 
Buredgiat, and found the temperature equal to 
that of the former day; ninety degrees. This vil- 
lage is placed accurately in Kauffer’s map. We 
steered south-east and by south. Proceeding 
towards Nadir, the course altered, and we 
steered due east. The river here appeared like 


IV. A non-descript shrubby species of SatsoLa, - belonging to that 
division of the genus called Sueda by Forskahl and Pallas, and dis- 
tinguished principally by the want of the membranaceous wing to 
the calyx. The species is very much branched, with the bark of 
an ash colour; the smaller branches very leafy; the leaves two to 
three lines long, a little convex below; the flowers are attended by 
three small bracts, and generally ternate, but are found also soli+ 
tary; the seeds black and shining, very small. We have called 
it SALSOLA NITIDA. This was found in the neighbourhood of Rosetta. 
Salsola fruticosa, foliis ovatis supra planiusculis, glabris, obtusis ; 

floribus axillaribus subternis ; calycibus fructiferis inappendiculatis, 
conniventibus ; seminibus reniformibus turgidis. 


V. A non-descript species of Wall-flower, (CuEirantuus Linn.) tlie 


short stems of which spread upon the ground, and seldom extend 
beyond the radical leaves ; these measure two and a half or three 
inches in length; the flowers in loose racemes, with purple petals, 
broad and notched at the end, and interwoven with dark veins 3 
the pods compressed, an inch to an inch and a half in length, with 
a large three-cornered head, and thinly covered (like every part 
of the plant, the petals, stamens, and roots excepted) with white 
forky hairs.) We have called it CariranrHus HUMILIS. This 
grew in the neighbourhood of Rosetta. Cheiranthus pubescens, 
humilis; pilis dichotomis ; foliis angustis elongatis omnibus pinna- 
tifidis ; siliquis compressis, linearibus, tricuspidatis calycibusque pu- 
bescentibus. 
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an immense lake. A singular phenomenon en- 
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grossed all our attention. One of those immense ei, 


Remarka- 


columns of sand, mentioned by Bruce, came seers. 
rapidly towards us, turning upon its base as ™™ 


upon a pivot: it crossed the Nile so near to us, 
that the whirlwind by which it was carried 
placed our vessel upon its beam-ends, bearing 
its large sail quite into the water, and nearly 
upsetting the boat. As we were engaged in 
tighting the vessel, the column disappeared. It 
is not probable that those columns fall suddenly 
upon any particular spot, so as to be capable of 
overwhelming an army or a caravan; but that, 
as the sand, thus driven, is gradually accumu- 
lated, it becomes gradually dispersed, and, the 
column diminishing in its progress, at length 
disappears. A great quantity of sandis no doubt 
precipitated as the effect, which gathers it, 
becomes weaker; but, from witnessing such 
phenomena upon a smaller scale, it does not 
seem likely that the whole body of the sand is 
at once abandoned. 


Parties of young drabs continually accompa- 
nied our djerm this day, running along the banks 
of the river, and tumbling, to obtain afew pards, 
as we see children in many parts of England ; 


Tumblers. 


sometimes walking upon their hands, with their | 
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heels in the air; at others, whirling upon their 
hands and feet, to imitate the motion of a wheel. 
Judging from the appearance these presented, 
the 4rab complexion, at a very early age, is 
tawny, and almost black. They swim and dive 
remarkably well; but these are arts in which 
all Eastern nations excel those of the Western 
world. About three leagues before our arrival 
at Kafrakadia, there was such an amazing quan- 
tity of corn in heaps near the river, that it 
extended nearly to the length of a mile. At this 
last-mentioned place there was a manufactory 
for extracting a dark blue dye from the indigo 
plant. Here girls of fourteen or fifteen years 
of age walked the streets, with jars of water 
upon their heads, perfectly naked. Our course 
latterly had varied occasionally from s.z. to s.w. 
At half-past six p.m. we reached that part of 
the Nile where the river divides, so as to inclose 
the Delta by the Rosetta and Damiata branches. 
Its appearance above the point of separation 
was truly noble, being at this time three miles 
wide. The village or town of Beersamps stands 
upon the southern point of the Derta. Kouw- 
tomey is upon the western side of the main river, 


and Kafranamook upon the eastern. After we 


had passed the point of Beersamps, our course 
along. the undivided bed of the Nile was s. E. 
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We arrived at Buléc at midnight; having thus 
performed a voyage from Roserra to the quay 
of Cairo in thirty-six hours, against the utmost 
force and rapidity of the torrent. 


On Wednesday, the twelfth of August, we were 
roused, as soon as the sun dawned, by Antonio, 
our faithful Greek servant and interpreter, with 
the intelligence that “the Pyramips were in 
view!” We hastened from the cabin ;—and 
never will the impression, made by their appear- 
ance, be obliterated. By reflecting the sun’s 
rays, they appeared white as snow; and of such 
surprising magnitude, that nothing we had pre- 
viously conceived in our imagination had pre- 
pared us for the sight of these monuments. We 
were instantly convinced, that no force of de- 
scription, no accuracy of delineation, can convey 
ideas adequate to the effect which is produced 
in beholding them. The formality of their struc- 
ture is lost in their prodigious grandeur. The 
mind, elevated by wonder, feels at once the 
force of an axiom, which, however disputed, 
experience confirms,—that in vastness, whatso- 
ever be its nature, there dwells sublimity ‘. 
AEE ECL Sen YY Vo RN ol KIS lad TC has 

(1) * Sublime objects are vast in their dimensions.” Burke on the 
Sublime, ¥e. Sect, 27. Part 3. Pp. 23% Lond, 1782. 
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Another proof of their indescribable power 18," 
that no one ever approached them under other 
emotions than those of terror; which is another 
source of the sublime’. In certain instances of 
irritable feeling, this impression of awe and fear 
has been deep enough to cause pain, rather 
than . pleasure*; of which we shall notice a 
remarkable instance in the sequel. Hence, per- 
haps, have originated descriptions of the Pyra- 
mids which represent them as deformed and 
gloomy masses, constructed without either taste 
or beauty. They, who derive no satisfaction 
from the sight of them, may not be conscious, 
that the uneasiness they experience is a result 
of their own sensibility. Other individuals have 
felt- impressions widely different, made by 
every wonderful circumstance of character and 


(1) Burke on the Sublime, ibid. 


(2) Confirming, in a striking manner, these words of Burke, con- 
cerning the distinctions of greatness and beauty: “° They are indeed 
ideas of a very different nature; one being founded on pain, the other on 
pleasure.’ (Ibid.) Having referred to the opinions of this truly great 
man, upon a subject so interesting to every reflecting mind, it may 
not be unseasonable to insert here a brief comparison between the 
theories of Loncinus and Burke. There appears to be as much 
difference between them, as between mechanism and _ intellect; 
between the operations of a piece of clock-work, and those of human 
reason. LoNGinus directs us to the effects of the sublime; Burke 
points out its causes. Loncinus teaches us to seek for the sublime 
without us; Burke, to create it within ourselves. LoNncGinus views it 
in its broad and weti-known channel; Burke conducts us to és source. 
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of situation. There have been persons, in CHAE: 
almost all the ages which have elapsed since oie 


the pYRAMIDs were erected, who have retired 
from a view of them under very opposite sensa- 
tions: the ideas excited in their minds, have 
_ been those of the most dignified simplicity; of 
miraculous power; and of duration, so perpe- 
tual, that, if it were permitted to compare a 
result of human labour with the immortality 
which is of Almighty origin, we should say of 
them, that they belong to an Eternity, “wurcn 
WAS, AND IS, AND IS TO COME.” 


As soon as we landed, we met several officers 
from India, belonging to the sixty-first regiment, 
then stationed in the Isle of Rhouda, in the Nile; 
where the Indian army was encamped. They 
- had been riding upon asses, to Cairo. We 
profited by their return, to hire the same ani- 
' mals, with their drivers, in order to be con- 


ducted to the house of the Reis Effendi. The Visitto tne 


Reis understood something of the English lan- 
guage, and spoke French remarkably well. He 
had been in England; and had written a work 
upon the manufactures, manners, customs, and 
laws of Great Britain. Of this curious manu- 
script we could never obtain a sight; although 


it had been often sold, among the other manu-. 


Reis Ef- 


10 
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scripts, by the booksellers in Cazro and Constan- 


__ tinople. Perhaps the Reis did not choose, at 


House of 


- the French 


Instttute. 


this time, to make our countrymen acquainted 
with his sentiments upon such subjects. He 
told us, he found every thing very good in 
London, especially veal and cider; but that 
nothing was cheap. We delivered to him a 
letter from the Capudan Pasha; and he promised 
to render to us all the service in his power. 
His janissaries conducted us, at our request, to 
Colonel Holloway, who, with Major Hope, and 
other officers of the artillery, were quartered in 
a large building, where the French Members. of 
the Institute held their sittings, during the time 
they were in possession of Cairo. Having pre- 
sented our letters to the Colonel, we were re- 
ceived by him with great politeness, and were 
afterwards indebted to him for every civility 
it was in his power to shew to us. He intro- 
duced us to Dr. Wittman, wlio has since pub- 
lished an account of his travels; and undertook 
to forward our letters to England, and to pre- 
sent us to the Grand Vizir. In the court be- 
longing to the house where these officers resided, 
were several interesting articles of antiquity, 
which had been abandoned by the. French, upon 
the surrender of the city. Among them, was 
the stélé of porphyry which is now in the 
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Vestibule of the University Library at Cambridge. CHAP. 
Colonel Holloway kindly permitted us to remove , 


this to England. We placed it in the prow of 
our djerm; thereby giving to the vessel the 
appearance of a gun-boat, to awe the pirates 
upon the river, during our subsequent voyage, 
in returning to Rosetta. There were also in this 
court certain fragments of Egyptian sculpture, 
formed of the substance commonly called 
Antient basaltes; which is a variety of trap, ex- 
ceedingly compact, and susceptible of a very 
high polish. But the most remarkable relique 
of the whole collection, since unaccountably 
neglected, (for it is, in all probability, still lying 
where we left it,) was a very large slab, covered 
with an inscription, in the Hieroglyphic, the Egyp- 
tian, and the Greek characters; exactly similar 
to the famous érilingwar stone now in the British 
Museum’. 


\ 


(1) Its being left in Egypt is a circumstance wholly unaccountable. 
It was once Colonel Holloway’s intention to have allowed us also the 
privilege of conveying this interesting piece of antiquity to our own 
country. We did not afterwards discover the reason which prevented 
the fulfiiment of this liberal design; and we were too much indebted 
to his politeness and hospitality to attribute it to any other cause than 
a desire tu ensure its safe transportation, by entrusting it to men 
better provided with means for its removal. But, as it still remains in 
Cairo, some notice should be taken of it, that measures may be 
adopted to prevent its being finally lost; It should:also be added, that 
the inscriptions upon this stone are much effaced. The Greek 

characters 
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yr 
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Upon the following day, Thursday, August the 


wai thirteenth, we again visited the Reis Effendi; 


Jewel 
Market. 


who promised us an escort to the Pyramids, 
and said that a day should be appointed for our 
presentation to the Vizir, at this time in Cairo. 
Afterward, we visited the lazars, expecting to 
obtain from the jewellers’ shops of this city some 
of the precious minerals of the East, at a rea- 
sonable rate. Not even a single specimen, 
worth notice, could be procured. The French 
had bought up almost every thing; and per- 
haps the frequent disturbances, in the city, had 
caused the concealment of every valuable com- 
modity. Among the goldsmiths we found only 
two antique intaglio gems; and afew medals of 
very little value; such as large copper coins of 
the Ptolemies. The cotton shawls manufactured 
in England would find a ready sale in this place. 
They asked two hundred piastres even for old 
turbans which had been mended. In the fruits 
market we saw fresh dates, some very fine 
grapes, and peaches. Sausages were dressed, 
and sold hot in the streets, as in London: but 


characters are so little legible, that the author could not succeed in 
copying them. But there is a manifest difference between an oppor-— 
tunity offered for this purpose, when exposed to the heat of an open 
court at Cairo in the middle of August, and such an examination of 
the surface of the stone as might take place in a milder climate, 
with leisure for the undertaking. 
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whether the ingredients were of pork, or of any crap. 
other meat, we did not inquire. To describe . 1! 
the interior of the city would be only to repeat pia 
what has been often said of all Turkish towns; 

with this difference, that there is not perhaps 

upon earth a more dirty metropolis. Every 
place is covered with dust; and its particles 

are so minute, that it rises into all the courts 

and chambers of the city. The streets are 
destitute of any kind of pavement: they appear 

hike a series of narrow dusty lanes, between 
gloomy walls. Europeans were formerly com- 
pelled to walk or to ride upon asses, through 
these streets; nor had the practice been wholly 
abandoned when we arrived: although some of 

our officers appeared occasionally on horseback, 

many of them ambled about, in their uniforms, 

upon the donkies let for hire by the Arabs. 
Horses were not easily procured. To ride 
these, it was first necessary to buy them. And 

even when riding upon asses, if a favourable 
opportunity offered, when our military were not 

in sight, the attendants of the rich Turfs, run- 

ning on foot before their horses to clear the 

_ away, made every Christian descend and walk, 

until the bearded grandee had passed. We Jugglers. 
noticed several jugglers, exhibiting their craft in 

the streets of Cairo; bearing in their hands a 
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CHAP. kind of toy, common in England, consisting of a 
wey Number of pieces of wood, in the shape of playing- 


Trees. 


cards, strung together, and revolving from 
top to bottom ; such as are called, by children, 
trick-track, and are often painted to display the — 
Cries of London. These toys seemed. to delight 
the Arabs; who considered them as put toge- 
ther by magic. For the rest of the exhibition, 
it much resembled the shows of our mounte- 
banks; each party having its Merry Andrew, who 
endured hard kicks and cuffs for the amusement 
of the populace. 


By means of the canal which intersects the 
city, and was now filled with its muddy water, 
we visited a great part of Cairo in a boat. The 
prodigious number of gardens give to it so 
pleasing an appearance, and the trees growing 
in those gardens are so new to the eyes of a 
European, that, for a moment, he forgets the 
innumerable abominations of the dirtiest city in 
the whole world. Many of the most conspi- 
cuous of these trees have been often described; — 
but not all of them. The most beautiful among 
them, the Mimosa Lebbeck, has not even been 
mentioned in any account yet published of 4 
Cairo; which is the more extraordinary, as it 
grows upon the banks of the canal; and its 
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long weeping branches, pendent to the surface of cHap. 
the water, could not escape notice. We brought i 
the seeds of it to the Garden of Natural History 

at Cambridge, where it has since flourished. 

This plant has been hitherto so little known in 
Europe, that although cultivated in some botanic 
gardens for more than half a century, it has 

never been properly recognised. About. thirty 

years ago, Professor Jacquin, who received 

some seeds of it from the East Indies, de- 
scribed it as a new species, under the name of 
Mimosa speciosa; and by this name it is still 
distinguished in the English catalogues. It 
‘grows promiscuously: with the Gum Arabic 
Acacia, or Mimosa Nilotica: both of these, and 

also the Mimosa Senegal, are seen adorning the 

sides of the canal. Hasselquist says, that he saw 

the two last growing wild in the sandy desert, 

near the antient sepulchres of the Egyptians’. - 
The Mimosa Nilotica, or Acacia vera, produces 
the frankincense. It is gathered in vast quan- 
tities, from trees growing near to the most 
northern bay of the Red Sea, at the foot of 
Mount Sinai; and it is called Thus, by the 
dealers in Ecyrr, from Thur and Thor, which is 
the name of a harbour in that bay; thereby 
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Incense. 


(1) Travels to the East, p. 250. Lond. 1776. 
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oo being distinguished from the Gum Arabic whidl 
mae comes from Suez'. These gums, says Hassel- 
Rides, quist, differ in other particulars besides their 
localities; the first being limpid and colourless; 

the latter less pellucid, and of a brown, or dirty 
yellow colour®. We purchased a considerable 
quantity of the white gum. The fragrant odour 
diffused in burning it is well known; but its 
operation, as an enlivener of the spirits, in per- 

sons of weak health, does not seem to have 

been much regarded. Perhaps the pleasing 
antidote it affords to the effects of foul air in 
crowded assembly-rooms, may possibly here- 

after give it a place among the luxuries of 
London and Paris.. Hitherto the sacred Sabean 

odour has been exclusively reserved for the 
religious ceremonies of the Greek and Roman 
churches; and that which was once considered 

an offering worthy the altars of the most High 

God, now scarcely obtains any notice. Fifteen 
hundred years before the Christian wera, the 
ordinances concerning incense* were delivered 

to the leader of the Jewish nation; and the his- 

tory of the most antient Pagan rites also bears 


(1) Travels to the East, p. 250. Lond. 1776. 

(2) Ibid. 

(3) “And thou shalt make an altar to burn incense upon.” 
Exod, xxx. 1. ' 
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ah 


testimony to a similar custom. It seems evi- CHAN) 
dent, from the words of sacred Scripture, that a 


the practice of burning incense, among the Jews, 
was introduced with reference to the supposed 
salutary nature of the exhalation. Immediately 
following the ordinance for its use, it is stated, 


that the time of burning it shall be at the, 


dressing and lighting of the lamps‘; when an 
offensive smell, thereby created, might probably 
have pervaded the temple. Whatsoever may 
have been the cause of its original introduction 
among the sacrifices, whether of the Jews or 
Heathens, its being appropriated to the service 
of the Temple long caused: it to be held in super- 
stitious veneration. Many medical properties, 
which it never possessed, have been attributed 
to it; and, down to the latest ages, considered 
as an offering acceptable unto Heaven, it has 
been celebrated as giving efficacy to prayer, or, 
in the language of poetry, as wafting to Paradise 
the orisons of men’. 


(4) “* And Aaron shall burn thereon sweet incense, every morning : 
when he dresseth the lamps, he shall burn incense upon it. And when 
Aaron lighteth the lamps at even, he shall burn incense upon it; a 
perpetual incense before the Lord, throughout your generations.” 
Exod. xxx. 7, 8 

[BW ttesennis the Great, after the conquest of 4rabia, sent a ship 
laden with incense to his preceptor Leonidas, for the service of the 
temples; and his early prodigality, in heaping incense upon the 
altars of his country, is noticed by Pliny, (Hist. Nat. lib. xii. 


cap. 
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ae The mercury in Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
~. seemed at this time fixed. It remained at 90° 
ta f for several days, without the smallest percep- 
tible change. Almost every European suffered. 
from inflammation of the eyes. Many were 
troubled with cutaneous disorders. The prickly 
heat was very common. This was attributed 
to drinking the muddy water of the Nile, the 
inhabitants having no other. Their mode of 
purifying it, in a certain degree, is by rubbing 
the inside of the water-vessels with bruised 
almonds: this precipitates a portion of the mud, 
but it is never quite clear’. Many persons were 
afflicted with sores upon the skin, which were 
called “boils of the Nile;” and dysenterical com- 
plaints were universal. A singular species of 
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eap.14. tom.11. p.18. L. Bat.1635.) Aubrey, in bis ““ Hermetick Phi- 
losophy,”’ printed for the second time, in London, in 1721, p. 172, says, 
* Good Spirits are delighted and allured by sweet perfumes, as rich 
gums, frankincense, salts, &e. which was the reason that the priests 
of the Gentiles, and also the Christians, used them in their ¢emples 
and sacrifices”? It is a curious fact, that this superstitious notion, 
respecting a fragrant gum, should also exist in South America. The 
pastillas of Lima, used by the priests to destroy the influence of Evi 
Spirits, consists of a gum which is used as incense when High Mass is 
solemnized at their altars. 

(1) The cause of this chemical agency in the oil of the Amygdalus 
communis has not been explained; owing, perhaps, to our ignorance 
of the chemical constituents of this fruit, which has not been subjected 
to a regular analysis. 
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lizard made its appearance in every chamber, ah 
having circular membranes at the extremity of Ww 
its feet, which gave it such tenacity, that it 
walked upon window-panes of glass, or upon 
the surfaces of pendent mirrors*, This revolting 
sight was common to every apartment, whe- 
ther in the houses of the rich or of the poor. 
At the same time, such a plague of flies covered 
all things with their swarms, that it was impos- 
sible to eat without hiring persons to stand by 
every table with feathers, or flappers, to drive 
them away. Liquor could not be poured into a 
glass; the mode of drinking was, by keeping 
the mouth of every bottle covered until the 
moment it was applied to the lips; and instantly 
covering it with the palm of the hand, when 
removing it to offer to any one else. The 
utmost attention to cleanliness, by a frequent 
change of every article of wearing apparel, 
could not repel the attacks of vermin which 
seemed to infest even the air of the place. A 
gentleman made his appearance, before a party 
he had invited to dinner, with lice swarming 
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(2) A similar membrane terminates each foot of a common fly ; 
beneath which, a vacuum takes place, and the animal maintains a 
footing upon ceilings, owing to the pressure of the external air upon 
this membrane, 
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CHAP. upon his clothes. The only explanation he could 
ee give as to the cause, was, that he had sat for a 
short time in one of the boats upon the canal. 
Perhaps objection may be made to a statement, 
even of facts, which refers to no pleasing theme; 
put the author does not conceive it possible to 
give Englishmen a correct notion of the trials to 
which they will be exposed in visiting this coun- 
try, without calling some things by their names. 
The insects of the Nile are many of them also 
common to the Don: other instances of simila- 
rity in the two rivers have been before noticed’. 
The gardens of Cairo are filled with turtle-doves, | 
whose melancholy notes suit the solitary dispo- 
sition of the Turks. Their national music has 
the same plaintive character. The houses of 
the city are larger and better built than those 
of Constantinople; the foundations being of stone, 
and the superstructure of bricks and mortar; 
but they have the same gloomy appearance 
externally. The interior consists principally of 
timber. The French had pulled down many 
houses, in order to obtain fuel: owing to this, 
and to the commotions that had taken place, a 
considerable part of the city appeared to be in 


(1) See Vol. I. Chap. XIII. p. 355. 8vo. edition. 
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ruins. The inhabitants generally ride upon mules CHAP, 
or asses: the latter are so active in this country, res 
and possess such extraordinary strength, that been, 
for all purposes of labour, even for carrying 
heavy burthens across the sandy desert, they 

are next in utility to the came/, and will bear 

work better than horses. The horse in Egypt is 
rather as an animal of parade, than for essential 
service. The vast army of the Wahabees in the 
desert were said to be mounted upon camels and 

upon asses. The population of Cairo consisted 

at this time of 4rabs and Mamlukes, for the chief 

part; and, besides these, were Copts, Jews, and 
Greeks, together with the adventitious multi- 

tude caused by the events of war, which had 

filled the streets of the city with the Sepoys and 
various casts of India, with Turks, Italians, French 

and English soldiers, merchants, and adventurers 

of every description. The Indian army, under British a 
General Baird, was encamped in the Isle of incia. 
Rhouda, and presented the first military spec- 

tacle it is possible to conceive; offering a strik- 

ing contrast to the appearance of the troops 

from England, which were encamped upon the 
Alexandrian Plain, The Indian army, in posses- 

sion of abundant supplies, and having all the 
comforts which wealth and power could bestow, 


might be considered rather. as an, encampment 
yOL. vi G 
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of powerful princes than of private men. The 
tents of its subalterns were superior to the 
marquees of general-officers in the English army, 
where the Commander-in-chief lived as the 
poorest soldier, and wretchedness and privation 
were the standing orders of the day’. Every 
morning, at sun-rise, as in Lord Hutchinson's 
army, a gun was fired, and the whole line of the 
troops from India were under arms, amounting 
to 3000 men. At this hour, we often resorted 
to the Isle of Rhouda, to view the magnificent 
parade*. An immense grove of the most enor- 
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(1) The luxury and pomp of the Indian army may be conceived, by 
simply stating the fact, that glass lustres, manufactured in London, 
exported to India, and, thence conveyed, after a voyage up the Red 
Sea, upon the backs of camels across the desert from Cosseir to the 
Nile, were suspended in the audience-pavilion of the Commander-in- 
chief. Breakfasting with a lieutenant of the sixty-first regiment, we 
were regaled with white bread, and fresh butter, made upon the spot 
for the occasion, (which perhaps had never been seen before in Egypt,) 
fruit, cream, tea, coffee, and chocolate. The impression made by 
external splendor, upon men characterized as are the inhabitants of 
the Turkish empire, is more effectual for the advancement of our po- 
litical interests in the Hast, than the operations of war. An ignorant 
Moslem attaches higher ideas of power to the appearance of wealth, 
than to any effect of military strength. 

(2) The author may here notice the visit he made, upon one of these 
occasions, to the Mikias, or Nilometer, upon this Isle, in company 
with Mr. Hummer. As the interior of this building was long’ con- 
cealed from the observation of Europeans, it may be proper to men- 
tion, that the roof is supported by pointed arches erected early in the 
ninth century. Mr. Hummer copied some Cuphic inscriptions upon 

the 
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mous sycamore fig-trees, larger than any of our CHAP. 
forest trees’, secured almost the whole army Gomes 
from ‘the rays of the sun. Troops in sucha 

state of military perfection, or better suited for 
active service, were never seen, not even in 

the famous parade of the chosen Ten-thousand 
belonging to Buonaparté’s legions, which he was 

so vain of displaying, before the present war, 

in the front of the Thuslleries at Paris. Not an 
unhealthy soldier was tobe seen. The English 
inured to the climate of India considered that of 
Egypt as temperate in its effects; and the sepoys 
seemed as fond of the Nile as of the Ganges. 

After General Baird had inspected the line, the 

sepoys were marched to Cairo, where, having 

piled their arms before one of the principal 
mosques, they all joined the Moslems in their 


the walls, stating, that the building was constructed by the Caliph 
Al-Mamoun, in the year 211 of the Hégira, answering to the year 833 
of our era. The same fact is attested by the observations of Le Pere, 
as read to the French Institute at Cairo, January the 11th, 1799- 
(Voy. Decade Egyptienne, tom. Il. p. 278. au Kaire, An vu de la 
République.) For the rest, the building has been recently so often 
described, that it was not thought necessary to give a particular 
account of it. 


(3) The Editor of Hasselquist’s Travels has mistaken his measure of 
circumference for diameter:— This is a huge tree, the stem being often 
Jifty feet thick.” See Hasselquist’s Travels, p- 259. Lond. 1766. It 
cannot surely be intended that the sycamore-trees of Egypt were nearly 
nineteen yards in diameter., - 
G2 
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devotions—to the surprise and satisfaction of the 


Ms Turks and Arabs, who speedily circulated a re- 


Dinner 
given by 
the Com- 
mander- 


in-Chief. 


port over Cairo, that the English army was filled 
with soldiers belonging to the Faithful. These 
men were all volunteers; and no instance had 
ever occurred of their being conveyed so far 
from their native land at any former period. 


_ Adinner given by General Baird to all the 
English officers, and others of our countrymen 
in Cairo, took place while the camp remained 
upon the Isle of Rhouda. We were invited: and 
the scene was so extraordinary, that it ought to 
be noticed. The dinner was given in the pavi- 
lion before mentioned: this was illuminated by 
glass lustres suspended from an enormous 
Lamboo cane, sustaining the inner covering of the . 
tent; and by wax candles in glass cylinders. 
English porter, roasted pigs, and other English 
fare, together with port, claret, and Madeira 
wines, appeared upon the table. The dinner 
was cooked by Indian servants, upon the sand 


near the tent; and a view of the extraordinary 


cleanliness observed by these cooks, as well as 


of their peculiar habits, were among the most 
curious parts of the exhibition. Having drawn 


a line around them, they suffered no person to 
pass this boundary. The rules of, their cast 
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énjoined that none of the cooking vessels should cHap. 
be touched, except by their own hands. After Seteected 
dinner, the officers smoked the hooka: every 

pipe had its'peculiar attendant upon the outside 

of the tent; the long flexible tubes alone being 
brought under the sides of the pavilion to those 

seated at table. The servants in waiting were 
principally negroes, dressed in white turbans 

with muslin jackets, but without stockings or 

shoes. The upper part of the pavilion was 
adorned with beautiful net-work; the hangings 

were of green silk, and the floor covered with 

Indian mats. The tables were of polished ma- 
hogany; and the company present in full uni- . 
form;—an association of things so incongruous 

with the natural horrors and barbarism of the 
country, upon the border of an interminable 
desert, and in the midst of such a river as the 

Nile, where persons from India and from England 

were met to banquet together, that perhaps no 

similar result of commerce and of conquest is 

ever likely to occur again, in any part of the 
habitable globe. Upon this occasion, we heard. Discovery 
the extraordinary fact, maintained and confirmed peri 
by indisputable testimony, that certain Brahmins cane 
who had accompanied the Indian army in its 

march from the Red Sea to the Nile, from Cosseir 

to Kené, saw at Dendera the representation of 
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cHAP. their God Vishni among the antient sculpture 

—.— of the place'; and were with difficulty restrained. 
by their officers from assaulting the drabs, on 
account of the neglected state in which his 
temple, as chey supposed, was suffered to re- 
main. The officers of General Baird's army 
spoke highly of the accuracy of Bruce's observa- 
tions; and the General himself assured us, that 
he considered Great Britain as indebted to 
Bruce’s valuable Chart of the Red Sea, for the 
safety of the transports employed in conveying 
the British forces. 


“Examina- At this time there happened to arrive in Cairo 


tion of an 


Abyssinian an Abyssinian Dean, a negro, who had under- 
rants taken his immense journey for religious pur- 
“vel yoses, and then resided in the monastery be- 
longing to the Propaganda Friars*. The author 
had been often engaged in noting, from this 
man’s account of his country, some information 
respecting the state of Christianity in Abyssinia; 


and had purchased of him a manuscript copy of 
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(1) It were to be wished that some officer belonging to the Indian 
army, who was present upon that occasion, would specify what parti- 
cular figure the Brahmins conceived to be a representation of Vishni. 


(2) There are two monasteries in Cairo; one called the Terra Sancta, 
and the other the Propaganda, Monastery. 
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the Gospel of St. John, together with certain CHAP 
prayers in the Abyssinian language: these ma- 2 
nuscripts are now in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. As General Baird had a copy of Bruce's 
Travels then in his possession, and was kind 
enough to allow us the use of it, a better oppor- 
tunity might rarely offer of submitting Bruce’s 
narrative to the test of a comparison with the 
evidence afforded by a native of Abyssinia. We 
therefore appointed a day for this purpose; and 
sent an invitation to the Abyssinian Dean. In 
order to make the inquiry as public as possible, 
we also requested the attendance of Mr. 
Hamilton, secretary of the Earl of Elgin, of Dr. 
Wittman, and of Mr. Hammer, a celebrated 
Oriental scholar, during the investigation. One 
of the Propaganda Friars served us as our inter- 
preter with the dbyssinian priest. It was at first 
disputed whether any mention should be made 
of Bruce, or not; but at length we resolved that 
a series of questions should be put from Bruce’s 
work, without any mention being made of him, 
or any allusion to his travels in Abyssinia. The 
sight of his volumes on the table were not likely 
to offer any clue, respecting the purport of our 
inquiry, to an thiopian who had never seen a 
printed quarto before in his life, and to whom 
the language in which it was written was 
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Rice altogether unknown. His testimony, therefore, 
—— as.a native of Abyssinia, to the accuracy of Bruce's 
description of the country, will not be disre- 
garded; and the following result of our conver- 


sation with him may terminate this chapter’ 


(1) There has not been an example, in the annals of literature, of 
more unfair and disgraceful hostility than that which an intolerant and 
invidious party too successfully levelled, during a considerable period, 
against the writings of Bruce. Soon after the publication of his 
“* Travels to discover the Source of the Nile,’ several copies of the work 
were sold in Dublin as waste paper, in consequence of the calumnies 
circulated against the author’s veracity. This happened in the year 
1791. In the year 1800, Mr. John Antes, of Fulnec in Yorkshire, pub- 
lished a small volume of ‘‘ Observations on Egypt;’? a work not less 
remarkable for its fidelity and genuine worth, than for the little notice 
it received. Speaking of Bruce, that author observes: ‘‘ When Mr. 
Bruce returned from Abyssinia, I was at Grand Cairo. I had the 
pleasure of his company for three months, almost every day: and 
having, at that time, myself an idea of penetrating into Abyssinia, I 
was very inquisitive about that country, on hearing many things from 
him which seemed almost incredible to me. JI used to ask his Greek 
servant Michael (a simple fellow, incapable of any invention) about the 
same circumstances, and MUST SAY THAT HE COMMONLY AGREED WITH 
HIS MASTER IN THE CHIEF POINTS.”’ (See Observat. on the Mann. and 
Cust. of the Egyptians, by John Antes, Esq. p.17. Lond. 1800.) Many 
stronger testimonies in favour of Bruce’s accuracy have also at different 
times been adduced, particularly by Mr. Browne (See Pref. to his 

* Travels) ;. and the work has consequently risen very considerably in 
the public estimation. Some travellers, indeed, have attempted to 
invalidate certain of his assertions, which, after all, are not of much 
moment, whether they be true or false: such, for example, as the 
circumstance related by Bruce of the part he took in the wars of the 

; country; and of the practice he witnessed of taking flesh from a living 
animal as an article of food: this last has, however, now been fully 
confirmed by the statement of the native’priest, as given above. ‘It is 

é probable 
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Our first questions related to the place of his 
birth; and of -his usual residence before he left 
Abyssinia. In answer to these, he stated, that 
he was born at Gellebedda®, in the province of 
Tiere, whose capital is Adowa’, distant twenty- 
five or thirty days from the Nile, and sixteen 
or seventeen from Massuah upon the Red Sea; 
that his usual place of residence, and to which 
he should return, after leaving Cairo, was a vil- 
lage about fifteen days’ journey from Gondar. 
We asked him what kind of coin was circulated 
in his native province: he said that fossil salt 
was used in Tigré as a substitute for money‘. 


probable that Bruce would never have encountered the opposition he 
met with, if his writings had not been characterized by offending 
egotism. Baron De Tott’s work experienced a similar fate, from the 
same cause; and has similarly obtained, at last, the consideration to 
which, by its great merit, it is justly entitled. 

(2) This place is mentioned in Mr. Salt’s Narrative, as published by 
Lord Valentia, aud written Guttypuppa. (See vol. II. p-71. Lond. 
1809.) He describes it as “‘a place of considerable extent and popula- 
tion.”’ 

(3) Bruce also describes Adowa, as being the capital of Tigrk. A 
view of the town accompanies Mr. Salé’s Narrative, in Lord Valentia’s 
Travels, vol. If. p.76. ond. 1809. 

(4) Mr. Salt, speaking of a manufacture of cloth at Adowa, says, it 
circulates as money through the country; but he adds, *‘ Each piece 
is about sixteen cubits long, and one and three quarters wide: its value 
is thirty pieces of salt, or one dollar.” Valentia’s Travels, vol. III, 
p.78. Lond. 1809. Also in vol. III. p.54, “‘ The small currency (at 
Antalow) consisted of wedges of rock-salt, each weighing two or three 
pounds, and estimated at 1-30th of a dollar.” 
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OH: Our next inquiry related to the long-disputed 
7 fact, of a practice among the Abyssinians of 
plier i cutting from a. live animal slices of its flesh, as 
Observa- an article of food, without putting it to death. 
firmed. This Bruce affirms that he witnessed, in his 
journey from Massuah to daum'. The Abyssinian, 
answering, informed us, that the soldiers of the 
country, during their marauding excursions, some- 
times maim cows after this manner ; taking slices 
from their bodies, as a favourite article of food, 
without putting them to death at the time: and that 
during the banquets of the Abyssimians, raw meat, 
esteemed delicious throughout the country, is fre- 
quently taken from an ox or a cow, in such a state 
that the fibres are in motion; and that the attendants 
continue to cut slices until the animal dies. This 
answer exactly corresponds with Bruce’s Narra- 
tive: he expressly states that the persons whom 
he saw were soldiers®, andthe animal a cow’. 


Such a coincidence could hardly have happened, 


ET 


‘Q) Bruce’s Travels, vol. II. p. 142. Edinb. 1790. ** When I first 
mentioned this in England, I was told, by my friends it was not be- 
lieved. JIasked the reason of this disbelief, and was answered, that 
people ‘who had never been out of their own country, and others well 
acquainted with the manners of the world, for they kad travelled as 
far as France, had agreed the thing was impossible; and therefore it 
was so.” Ibid. p. 144. 

(2) Bruce's Travels, ibid. p. 142. 
(3) Ibid. 
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unless the practice really existed. -We inquired Cae 
if other animals were thus treated; and were ——~—_ 
answered in the negative. Mutton is always ~ 
boiled; and veal is never eaten, in any way’. 

In times of famine alone the inhabitants eat 

boiled blood. 


Among other absurd accusations brought 
against Bruce, a very popular charge at one 
time was, that some of the plants engraved in 
his work never existed in nature, but were the 
offspring of his own fertile imagination. We 
therefore resolved next to exhibit the engra- 
vings to our Abyssinian, and desire him to name 
the plants, and to describe their properties. It 
was impossible that this man should read, and 
much less comprehend, the dbyssinian names 
which Bruce’s engraver had inscribed upon the 
margin of those plates. 


The first plates offered to his notice were 
those which represent the Sassa’. He recog- 
nised the plants; but knew nothing of the name 
Bruce had given to them; and denied that any 


(4) This agrees with the account published by Lord Valentia, from 
Mr. Sait’s Journal. See Valentia’s Travels, vol. Ill. p. 159. Lond. 
1809. 

(5) Bruce’s Travels, Appendix, p. 28. 
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CHAP. gum was produced by them. The inquiry 
Maia: proceeded more successfully. when the next 
were shewn to him. He named the following 
instantly ; and gave the same account of them 
that Bruce had done; namely, Ergett Dimmo; 
Ergett el Krone; Ensete; Kol-Quall; Gir Gir; 
Kantuffa; &c. all of whose appellations he pro- 
nounced exactly as Bruce had written them. 
The Ergett el Krone, he said, grew near to the 
Lake Tzawa, and in every part of Abyssinia; 
but that it was of no use to the inhabitants. He 
described the leaves of the Ensete as resembling 
those of the Banana; but the plants as yielding 
no fruit. They boil the root of it, as a garden 
vegetable, with mutton. The Kol-Quall he 
named instantly; saying, that, on beating it, it 
yields a quantity of milk, which is poisonous, 
but may be used as a cement, capable of join- 
ing two pieces of stone. Its smaller branches, 
when dry, are used for candles; and its wood 
serves for timber, in building houses. It pro- 
duces no gum’. Bruce relates all this; and 
adds, that upon cutting two branches of the 
Kol-Quall with his sabre, not less than four 
English gallons of the milk issued out; which 


(1) Therefore not the Euphorbia officinarum of Linneus. See Bruce’s 
Trav. Append, p. 44. 
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was so caustic, that although he washed the cmap. 
sabre immediately, the stain never left it. We ea 
were amused by the eager quickness with 
which our Abyssinian recognised and named the 
: Kantuffa; telling us all that Bruce relates 
of its thorny nature, as if he had his work by 
heart. The Balessan, or Balsam-tree, was en- 
tirely unknown to him. He had seen the 
Papyrus in Emhdra, in the province of Lebo, 
- growing in marshy lands. Concerning the 
other plants engraved in Bruce’s work, his ob- 
servations agreed with those of Bruce, with very 
little exception. He denied that the mode of 
eating raw meat was by wrapping it up in cakes 
made of Jeff, These cakes, he said, were used 
for plates, or as bread only for women and sick 
persons. The Abyssinians do not make beer from 
Tef, according to his account, but from a plant 
called Sed/eh. Brucr mentions different sorts 
of Tef*,; of which, perhaps, Sel/eh may be one. 
The Abyssinian concurred with Bruce, in attri- 
buting the frequency of worm-disorders, in his 
country, to the practice of eating raw flesh‘. 


(2) Ibid. p. 43. 
(3) See Bruce’s Travels, vol. III. p. 280. Edinb. 1790. 


(4) Bruce entertained the same opinion. See Zravels, Append, p. 80. 
Edinb. 1790. 
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cHAP. This is considered always as a luxury; and 
II. ; : 

c_ therefore the priests abstain from it. In his 
own village, he said, the soldiers and principal 
people prefer raw meat to every other diet; 
that before he became a priest, he had himself 
eaten much of it; that he considered it as very 
savoury when the animal from which it is taken 
is fat and healthy. He professed himself to be 
ignorant of the virtue ascribed by Bruce to the 
Wooginoos', now called Brucea antidysenterica ; 
although he knew the plant well, and said it 
cured all disorders caused by magic: but he 
verified all that Bruce had related of the Cusso?, 
or Banksia Abyssinica; and added, that it was 
customary to drink an infusion made from it 
every two months, as a preventive against the 
disorder noticed by Bruce. When shewn the 
Walkuffa, he mentioned a curious circumstance, 
which Bruce has not related; namely, that the 
bark of this plant serves the Abyssinians as a 
substitute for soap. He knew nothing of the 
word Carat, as a name said by Bruce to be 
given, in the south of Abyssinia, to the bean of 
the Kuara-tree, and used in weighing gold. 


(1) See Bruce’s Travels, Appendix, p. 69. 
(2) Ibid. p. 73. 
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Having thus discussed the plants, we directed CHAP. 
_ his attention to the quadrupeds, birds, and other ms 
branches of natural history. His answers gave 
‘us as much reason to be convinced of Bruce's 
accuracy in this, as in the former part of his 
work. It would take up too much of the 
reader’s attention to detail all the evidence we 
collected for this purpose. He added, that the 
rhinoceros was called Chartiet by the Abyssinians ; 
and said that its horn, used for lining the interior 
of drinking-vessels, is considered as an antidote 
to poison. When the engraving representing 
the Ashkoko was placed before him, he recog- 
nised the animal, and related the circumstance 
mentioned by Bruce* of its being considered as 
unclean, both by Christians and by Mohammedans. 
Speaking of its name, he made a curious dis- 
tinction ; saying that it is called Ashkoko in the 
Court language, but Gehre in the vulgar tongue. 


If there be a part of Bruce's work which is 
apparently fabulous, from its marvellous nature, 
itis the account he has given of that destruc- 
tive fly, the Zimb, or Tsaltsalya*; yet in the his- 
tory of this insect, as in every other instance, 


(3) See Bruce's Travels, Appendix, p. 145. 
(4) Ibid. p. 188. See also vol. I. p. 388. 
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CHAP. the testimony of the by yssinian Dean strictly 

Ser confirmed all that Bruce had written upon the 
subject. He told us, that horses and cows were 
its principal victims; that there were not many 
of those insects in his native province; but that 
he had heard of armies being destroyed in con- 
sequence of this terrible scourge. We ques- 
tioned him concerning the plant which is said 
to render persons invulnerable to serpents or 
scorpions, merely by chewing its leaves. He 
replied, that he knew the plant well, but had 
forgotten its name; that it resembled hemp, 
and that he had often made use of it to prove its 
virtues; but he added, that it must be chewed 
at the time of touching the serpent or the 
scorpion. 


Previous to the introduction of any inquiry 
concerning the source of the Nile, we shewed | 
to him Bruce’s map of the Lake Tana, and of 
the surrounding country. At this he was highly 
gratified. He knew all the places mentioned ” 
in the territories of Belessen, Begemder, Gojam, 
and Agows; and, attempting to shew us the 
situation of Gonpar, actually pointed out the 
spot marked by Bruce for the locality of that 
city. 
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The Nile (which before its junction with the CHAP. 

Lake Tzana he called Aleaoui) he described as. Me a 
having but one source’, ina marshy spot, upon. 
the top of a mountain, about five or six miles 
from the lake, and upon its south-eastern ‘side. 
He had not been there himself, but had often 
visited that side of the lake. There are many 
villages in the neighbourhood of the place.. The 
inhabitants are all Christians; but they entertain, 
no veneration for the spot, neither are any 
honours whatsoever paid to the source of the 
river. There are, indeed, many springs which 
are medicinal, and said to be the gift of certain 
saints; but he had never heard that the fountain 
of the Nile was one of these. 


(1) Bruce’s account of the origin of this river will perhaps ‘be found, 
after all, more correct than any we can obtain, even from the Abys- 
sinians themselves, who do not reside near enough to the spot to have 
made personal observation. Mr. Salé mentions the little reliance he 
could place in the various accounts given to him upon this subject. 
** When I found,” says he, ‘“‘that I must give up all hopes of pene-. 
trating beyond the Vacazza, I took every occasion to make inquiries, 
of such persons as were likely to give me any intelligence, respecting 
the Wile. Their accounts generally agreed with each other; but it 
appeared to me that they spoke from what they had heard, and not 
from personal knowledge. Jés situation near the village of Geesh; the 
marshiness of the plain; the elevation of the spot whence it flows above 
the surrounding country ; its circuit from Gajam; were points familiar 
to them all: but they differed, considerably, as to the number of the foun- 
tains from which it springs: some speaking of three, others of four, and 
one person of five.” Lord Falentia’s Trav. vol. U1. p. 160. 
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cuap. Here we terminated our investigation, as far 
Setting as it related to Bruce’s account of Abyssinia; and. 
the result of it left a conviction upon our minds, 
not only of the general fidelity of that author, 
but that no other book of travels, published so 
long after the events took place which he has 
related, and exposed to a similar trial, would 
have met with equal testimony of its truth and 
accuracy’. 
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(1) In the interesting memoir of Mr. Salé’s Journey in Abyssinia, as 
published by Lord Valentia, its author has assailed the veracity of 
Bruce, in a manner which may be lamented by those who hold Mr. 
Sait’s Narrative in the highest estimation: and for this reason; that, 
with an evident disposition to dispute the correctness of Bruce’s re- 
presentation, no writer has contributed more effectually to the esta- 
blishment of Bruce’s credit. Mr. Salé speaks in the most positive terms 
of the accuracy with which Bruce has detailed his historical informa- 
tion. (See Lord Valentia’s Travels, vol. III. pp. 163.209. &e. &e. Lond. 
1809.) He also mentions the astonishment of the natives at his own 
knowledge of their history: (Jbid. p. 227.) and, above all, that he was 
considered by them as a superior being, when he exhibited Bruce’s 
drawings of Gondar. (Ibid.) In many other instances he bears ample 
testimony to Bruce’s accuracy. (See vol. Il. p. 460.480. &e.; vol. III. 
pp. 163.211.217. See also the instances adduced in the Edinb. Encyclop. 
vol.V. Purt I. pp.9:10.) When to all this is added the evidence afforded 
by the celebrated Browne (See Preface to his Travels), in support of 
the few facts which are questioned by Mr. Salt, and the opinion given 
of his work by the Commander-in-chief of the British army sent from 
India by the Red Sea, as before alluded to, we may surely consider 
the writings of this illustrious traveller to be placed beyond the reach 
of cavil: and we ought to agree with that profound scholar, (See 
Vincent's Periplus of the Erythr. Sea, p. 93.) who, maintaining that 
Bruce's work “bears throughout internal marks of veracity,’’ con- 
sidered it to be a duty ‘‘ NoT TO TREAT WITH INGRATITUDE THOSE 
WHO EXPLORE THE DESERT FOR OUR INFORMATION.” 
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Arabic Language, as spoken in Egypt— Dress of the 
_ Women in Cairo—State of Soctety— Houses-—Gardens— 
Ceremony of Ululation in honour of the Dead—Exagge- 
_rated Descriptions of the Country— Supposed Sacrifice 
of a Virgin to the Nile— Book Market — Antient 
Medals in circulation—Custom of the Arabs in passing 
a Bridge— Appearance of Women in the Streets— 
Enormities practised by the Turks—Laxtortions—Dis- 
covery of a curious Manuscript — Citadel — Pointed 
~ Arches — Interesting Inscription — Mosaic Painting— 
Present State of the Art—Joseph’s Well—Origin of the 
Citadel—View from the Ramparts. 


Any Englishman hearing a party of Egyptian cuap. 
Arabs in conversation, and being ignorant of ee 
their language, would suppose they were quar- 
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relling. The Arabic, as spoken by Arabs, is more 
guttural even than the Welsh; but the dialect 
of Egypt appeared to us to be particularly harsh. 
It is always spoken with a vehemence of ges- 
ticulation, and loudness of tone, which is quite — 
a contrast to the stately sedate manner of 
speaking among the Turks: we were con- 
stantly impressed with a notion that the drabs, 
in conversation, were quarrelling. More than 
once we ordered the interpreter to. interfere, 
and to pacify them; when ‘it appeared that 
we were mistaken, and that nothing was 
further from their feelings, at the time, than 
anger. The effect is not so unpleasing to the 
ear, when 4rab women converse; although the 
gesticulation be nearly the same. Signor 
Rosetti', whose hospitality to strangers has been 
celebrated by every traveller in Egypt during 
nearly half a century, introduced us to a Vene- 
tian family, of the name of Pini*, in which there 
were many beautiful young women, and with 


(1) Mr. Bruce mentions him (Trav. vol. 1. p. 30. Edinb. 1790.) under 
the name of “ Carlo Rosetti, a Venetian merchant, a young man of 
capacity and intrigue.” Bruce was in Cairo in the beginning of July, 
1768. Signor Rosetti told us he well remembered Bruce, and enter- 
tained no doubt as to the truth of the narrative which he published 
concerning his travels. 

gi biaty There is also at Cairo a Venetian Consul, and a house of that. 
nation called Pini, all excellent people.” Bruce’s Trav. vol.1. p.26.— 
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whom. we had frequent opportunity of hearing 


Yol 
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the Arabic, as spoken by the most polished Penis 
females of the city. The dress of those young Dress o 


the Women 


ladies was much more elegant. than any female in cairo. 


costume we had before observed in the Last, 
and it was entirely borrowed from the Antients. 
A zone placed immediately below the bosom 
served to confine a loose robe, open in front, so 
as to display a pair of rich pantaloons. The 
feet were covered with embroidered slippers, 
but the ankle and instep were naked; and round 
the lower part of the leg, above the ankle, they 
wore cinctures of massive gold, resembling the 
golden cincture discovered in a tomb near the 
Cimmerian Bosporus, and represented in.a former 
part of this work’. 


Denon speaks of the pleasurable sensations 
daily excited by the delicious temperature of 
Cairo, causing Europeans, who arrive with the 
intention of spending a few months in the place, 
to remain during the rest of their lives, without 
ever persuading themselves to leave it. Few 
persons, however, with whom we associated, 
were disposed to acquiesce in the opinion 
of this very amiable writer. Those who are 


(3) See Vol. IJ, Chap. II. p.72. Octavo edition. | 
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desirous of uninterrupted repose, or who are 


ene’ able to endure the invariable dulness which pre- 


vails in every society to which strangers are ad- 


mitted, may, perhaps, tolerate, without murmur- 


ing, a short residence in the midst of this dull 
and dirty city. The effect, whether it be of 
climate, or of education, or of government, is 
the same among all the settlers in Egypt, ex- 
cept the 4rabs; namely, a disposition to exist 
without exertion of any kind; to pass whole 
days upon beds and cushions; smoking, and 
counting beads. This is what Maillet termed 


Le vrai génie Egyptienne'; and that it may be 


acquired by residing among the native mha- 
bitants of Cairo, is evident from the appearance 
exhibited by Europeans who have passed some 
years in the city. 


Upon our first coming, we had no other place 
of lodging than what our djerm afforded. This 
was stationed, during the day, at Buldc, and it 
was guarded by our faithful 4rabs. Every 
night these men moved our vessel over to the 
Isle of Rhouda, and anchored close to the camp 
of the Indian army, with a view to avoid the 


(1) Déscription de Egypte, tom. II. p.220. & la Haye, 1740. 
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mice, flies, vermin, and dust, which infested us 
from the quay, and prevented our rest. But, 
after a short time, we procured a large house, 
which had been inhabited by French officers, in 
avery populous part of the city, near to the 
residence of Signor Rosetti. This greatly in- 
creased our facility of seemg the city, and of 
observing the manners of its inhabitants. 


The best houses in Cairo correspond with the Houses. 


description given in a former part of this work, 
of the palace of an Armenian merchant, at Nicotia 
in Cyprus*. The taste shewn in decorating their 
apartments is of the kind called drabesque: 
this, although early mtroduced into England 
from the East, is not Saracenical, but Egyptian’. 
It is a style which the Greefs themselves 
adopted; and it was received amongst the 
Romans in the time of Augustus. Where the 
windows are glazed, which more frequently 
exhibit an open lattice-work, they are orna- 
mented with coloured glass; representing land- 
scapes and animals, particularly the lion, which 
seemed to be a favourite subject in works of 


(2) See Part II. Sect. 1. Chap. xi. of these Travels. 
(3) See the observations of Denon, Trav. in Egypt, vol. 1. p. 211. 
Lond, 1803. 
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this sort. No writer has paid any attention to 


the origin of the painted glass in Cairo; yet the 
elaziers of this city seem to have preserved an 
art, which is supposed to be imperfectly known 
in Europe. From the open terraces in many 
of the principal houses, and from the flat roofs 
common to all-of them, the view is extended 
over the numerous gardens of the city. But 
every thing is disfigured, and rendered uncom- 
fortable, by dust: all the foliage of the trees is 
covered with it; and the boasted vegetation of 
Cairo, (instead of ‘displaying that pleasing ver- 
dure with which Furopeans, and particularly 
Englishmen, fill their imaginations, when reading 
descriptions of a city crowded with groves and 
gardens), rather exhibits the uninviting and uni- 
form colour of the desert. 


During the first evening after our removal to. 
our new habitation, we were serenaded by a 
species of vocal melody, which we had never 
heard before. It commenced about sun-set; 
and’ was continued, with little intermission, not 
only throughout the night, but during many suc- 
ceeding nights and days. We were first doubt- 
ful whether the sounds we heard were expres- 
sions of joy or of lamentation. A sort of chorus, 
interrupted by screams, yet regulated by the 
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eating of tambourines, now swelling upon the cHap. 
ear, now expiring in cadences, was repeated . yea” 
continually ; and as often as it seemed to cease, 
we heard it again renewed with increased. ve- 
hemence. Having inquired the cause, we were 
told that this howling was nothing more than the 
usual ceremony of lamentation for a deceased 
person, performed by female mourners hired 
for the occasion. This remaining example of 
the Ululation of the Antients, it may be sup- 
posed, was not suffered to pass without further 
notice. We sent our interpreter to the house 
whence the sounds proceeded, desiring him to 
‘pay particular attention to the words used by 
the performers in this plaintive chorus. He 
told us, upon his return, that we might have 
the same ceremony repeated in our apartments: 
that the singers were women, hired to sing and 
to lament in this manner; the wealthier the 
family, the more numerous were the persons 
hired, and, of course, the louder the lamenta- 
tions: that those female singers exhibited the 
- most frightful distortions ; having their hair 
dishevelled, their clothes torn, and their fea- 
tures disfigured with paint and dirt: that they 
were relieved at intervals by other women simi- 
larly employed; and thus the ceremony may be 
continued for any length of time. A principal 
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part of their art consists in mingling with their 
Ululation such affecting expressions of praise 
and pity, such a pathetic narrative of the em- 
ployments, possessions, and characteristics of 
the deceased, and such inquiry as to his reasons 


for leaving those whom he professed to love 


during life, as may excite the tears and sighs of 
the relations and friends collected about the 
corpse. It is therefore evident, that this cus- 
tom, like the caoINEADH of the Jrish', and the 
funeral cry of other nations*, are remains of 


(1) See anaccount of the Ceremony of Ululation among the Jrish, 
as taken from the Transactions of the Royal Zrish Academy, in Dr. 
Adam Clarke’s Edition of ‘‘ Harmer’s Observations,” vol. ILI. p. 40. 
Lond. 1808. Among other expressions used by the Jrish mourners, 
they continually repeat the words “‘ ULLaLoo! ULLALoo! WHY DIDST 
THOU DIE??—‘* The Ullaloo of the Irish,” says the learned Editor of 
Harmer’s work, “is the same, both in sense and sound, with the é) P lg 
oolooleh of the Arabians, the ululo of the Romans, the éacavgw of the 
Greeks, and the 5s yalal of the Hebrews.” 


(2) The custom seems to have been universal; for it has been ob- 
served among the descendants of the three great families ; the 4rab, 
the Tahtar, and the Goth. The Arab, as here related. The Tahtar, 
as in Russia. (See Olearius, lib. iii. p. 143. Lond. 1662.) The Goth, 
Gete, or Greeks, as we learn from Homer. It prevails, also, among 
the Albanians; and is found even among the Greenlanders, and in 
“Abyssinia. ‘© The women continue their weeping and lamentation. 
Their howl is all in one tone ; as if an instrument were to play a tre- 
mulous fifth downwards, through all the semitones. Now and then 
they pause alittle.” See Crantz’s History of Greenland, vol. 1. p. 239. 
Lond. 1767. See also Salt's Travels; aud Part 1. of these Travels, 
p.251. Gvo. edit. for an account of the same custom in Russia. 
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ceremonies practised in honour of the dead in CBRE: 
almost every country of the earth: they are the —y— 
same that Homer describes at the death of 
HMector*; and they are frequently alluded to in 

the Sacred Scriptures*:—“ Catt ror THE MOURN- 

ING WOMEN, THAT THEY MAY COME$ AND SEND FOR 
CUNNING WOMEN, THAT THEY MAY COME: AND LET 

THEM MAKE HASTE, AND TAKE UP A WAILING FOR 

US, THAT OUR EYES MAY RUN DOWN WITH TEARS, AND 

OUR EYELIDS GUSH: OUT WITH WATERS.” 


As one writer of travels has copied another, Exagge-" 
the same exaggerated descriptions have been ate 
continually given of the luxuries of Egypt, during Gouny. 
the inundation of the Mile. That its gardens, 
from the novelty of the plants found in them, 
are sometimes pleasing to the eye of a European, 
may be admitted; and it has been before ac- 
knowledged, that the plantations adorning the 
sides of the canal may for a short time render a 


stranger unmindful of the filth and wretchedness ; 


(3) ——— Taga d sivcey aosdovs, 

Ooivay tdorxous, oire cravdecoay aoony 

Oi wiv ae Bonveov, tart 08 orevaxovro yuvarees. 

———‘ Juxtaque collocdrunt cantores 
Luctis principes: hi flebile carmen, 
Hi quidem lamentabantur: insuperque gemebant mulieres.”’ | 
Homeri Miados, lib, xxiv. p.425. Ed. Spond. Basil. 1606. 
(4) Jer. ix. 17,18. See also 2 Chron. xxxv.25. Judges xi. 39, 40. 
Amos v, 16. also Mark v. 38, &c. &e. 
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of the city. But the boasted lakes, or rather 
mud-pools, into which the waters of the river 


are received, particularly the famous Esbequir 


Supposed 
Sacrifice of 
aVirgin to 
the Nile. 


Birket', would certainly be considered nuisances 
in any part of the civilized world. The dam 
of the canal had been cut about three days, 
when we arrived; and every one was still 
telling of the rejoicings and ceremonies which 
that event had occasioned. These have been 
all so fully described, that it would be useless 
to renew the subject. Some of our officers saw 
the pillar, or statue, of mud, which is raised 
every year between the dyke of the canal and 
the Nile, called Anes, or The Bride*, and which 
is afterwards carried away by the current, when 
the water from the river is suffered to fall into 
the canal. This curious custom is said to have 


(1) It is quite amusing to read some of the accounts published of 
this place, and to contrast them with the real appearance. ‘Rien 
nest plus agréable que de voir un terrein, qui pendant huit mois de 
Tannée est un prodigieux bassin rempli d'eau, devenu pendant les quatre 
autres un jardin riant et perpétuel.” Déscript. de PEgypte par 
Maillet, tom.1. p. 263. & la Haye, 1740. The same author speaks of 
the houses ornamenting the sides of this lake; whereas Denon observes, 
“© the less the houses were visible, the more they would please.” Trav. in 
Egypt, vol. 1. p.105. Lond. 1803. In fact, nothing can be more 
wretched than either the one or the other; the filthy pool called a 
lake; or the hovels, described by many authors as stately and elegant 
buildings. 

(2) See Miebuhr’s Travels, vol. I. p.69. Edinb. 1792. 
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given rise to the fabulous story of the annual c 
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sacrifice of a virgin to the Nite®’. ‘Miebuhr 


says, however, that the pillar of earth serves as 
a sort of Nilometer, for the use of the common 
people*; and this is probably the only use for 
which it was ever intended. We entered the 
canal, in our djerm, about noon, on the fifteenth 
of dugust; and after making the tour of nearly 


the whole city, by means of the canal, anda 


(3) See Wiebuhr’s Travels, vol. I. p. 69. See also De Tott, vol. II. 
p. 243. Lond. 1785. De Toft says, the ancient Egyptians called the 
sacrifice Arroussee,'T e New Bride. This name, he observes, is still 
preserved in the more humanized ceremony. Moreri (Dict. Hist. 
tom. VII. p. 1041. Paris, 1759) thus speaks of the sacrifice, as having 
really existed; “‘ Les Egyptiens idoldtres s’imaginoient que leur dieu 
Serapis étoit l’auteur de ce débordement merveilleux du Nil: ainsi 
lorsqu’il retardoit, ils lui sacrifioient une fille, &c. Cette Larbare dévo- 
tion fit abolie, disent les historiens Arabes, par le Calife Omar.” Nei- 
ther Moreri, however, nor any other author by whom this circum- 
stance is related, mentions his authority for the fact. Mentelle 
(Geogr. Anc. tom. Il. p.441. Paris, 1789) alludes to the same cus- 
tom. The whole story seems to be founded upon a passage in the 
writings of Murtadi, an Arabian, who gave a legendary account of the 
‘* Wonders of Egypt,’ which is nevertheless mentioned in terms of 
commendation by Gibbon (Chap. li. Note 128. Hist. &c.) This work 
was composed in the 13th century, and was afterwards translated by 
Vatier at Paris, 1666.—Murtadi affirms that the annual sacrifice of a 
virgin was abolished by the Caliph Omar. But human sacrifices were 
never tolerated by the antient Egyptians. Herodotus reproaches the 
Greeks with having entertained a contrary opinion (Huterpe, c. 45. 
p. 106, ed Gronov. L. Bat. 1715); and it is less probable that such 
sacrifices were suffered to take place at the time of Omar’s conquest, 
when the Christians were in possession of Egypt. 

(4) Niebuhr, vol. I. p. 69. 
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cnap, series of dykes filled with the muddy water of 
‘cig the river, we at last entered the Esbequir Lake, 
or Birket il Ezhequie, at six o'clock p.m. Having 
crossed this piece of water, we landed, and 
went to the house we had hired; observing 
everywhere the same wretched appearances of 
dirt and degradation. The inhabitants, rejoicing 
in the expulsion of the French, and enjoying 
the festivity of the season, were carousing by 
the sides of the numerous channels then filled 
with the muddy and stagnant water of the 
Nile. Some degree of danger, too, might be 
apprehended from the turbulent mirth of Turkish 
soldiers, who where firing off their tophaikes in 
all directions; otherwise the sight of so many 
cheerful groupes afforded amore pleasing spec- 
tacle, than either the buildings of the city, or 
its boasted canal. But how Europeans, de- 
scribing Cairo, can call any thing magnificent 
which is surpassed even by the poorest parts of 
Venice, is really surprising. To read some of 
the accounts which have been published of this 
city', one might believe that they were derived 


(1) “‘ CETTE GRANDE ET ILLUSTRE VILLE,” says Vansleb, (p.11T. 
Nouvelle Relation d'un Voyage en Egypte. Paris, 1677.) “ Evi Est 
SITUEE DANS UNE PLAINE LA PLUS DELICIEUSE DU MONDE.” (Ibid. 
p- 120.) 
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from the pompous descriptions of Arabian CHAP. 
writers; who, having never seen any thing finer essai 
than Cairo, speak of it as the “Wonder of the 

world,’ the “ Delight of the imagination,” ‘the 

Great among the great,” the Holy City*®. i fact, 

it may be said of Cairo, as of Egypt in general, 

that it has always been the subject of amplifica- 

tion, from the earliest periods of its history°. 


We often visited the book-market, and observed pook 
nothing more remarkable than the number of ““** 
beautiful manuscripts constantly offered. for 
sale*. We purchased many of these manuscripts. 
Writings of any celebrity bear very high prices, 
especially famous works in History, Astronomy, 
Geography, and Natural History. The Mama- 
lukes are more fond of reading than the Turks; 
and some of their libraries, in Cairo, contained 
volumes valued at immense prices. The French 


(2) See Denon’s Tray. vol. I. p. 103. Lond. 1803. 


(3) “Inever saw a place I liked worse, nor which afforded less 
pleasure or instruction, than Cairo; nor antiquities which less an- 
swered their descriptions.” Bruce’s Travels, vol. 1. p. 33. Edinb. 
1790. 


(4) A Catalogue, published in the Appendix to the First Section of 
this Part of our Travels, will serve to render the great variety of 
works in Oriental literature, which are upon daily sale in the cities of 
the Hast, more known than it has hitherto been. See Vol. III. A p- 
pendix, No. III. Octayo edition. 
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CHa had been so often guilty of plunder, that the: 
i—_-— booksellers, and other tradesmen, had for some 
time concealed their most valuable property. 
The best manuscripts were, therefore, only 
beginning to be exposed for sale. During our 
inquiry after a complete copy of the ‘“ drabian 
Nights,” a bookseller said he knew where to find 
a copy of this work; but that its owner had 
carefully concealed it, through fear of the French. 
The title of this compilation, in Arabic, is pro- 
nounced, by the dealers in Cairo, Alf Leela o 
Lila. To our great satisfaction, this manuscript, 
or rather collection of manuscripts, was brought 
to us, in four quarto cases, containing One ~ 
hundred and seventy-two Tales, separated into 
One thousand and one portions, for recital during 
the same number of Nights. Each case con- 
tained about fifty numbers, sewed up like so 
many loose manuscript sermons. The whole 
was fairly written; and the price set upon it 
amounted only to the moderate sum of one 
hundred piastres, (about seven pounds English,) 
according to the state of exchange at that time. 
We bought it; and its lamentable fate has 
been before related'. This may be the more 


Fee Eee a ee aE ER a aa 


(1) See Preface to Vol. TIT. p. xxv. Note (2). Octavo edition. 
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regretted, because many of the tales* related to 
Syrian and to Egyptian customs and traditions, 
and have not been found in any other copy of 
the same work. 


A few cursory observations may now be in- 
troduced, as they were made, and as the author 
finds them occurring in his journal. Who would 
have believed that antient Roman coins were 
still in circulation in any part of the world? yet 
this is strictly true. . We noticed Roman copper 
medals in Cairo given in exchange in the markets 
among the coins of the country, and valued at 
something less than our halfpenny. What is 
more remarkable, we obtained some of the large 
bronze medals of the Ptolemies, circulating at 


higher value, but in the same manner. The 


manufacture of silk and cotton handkerchiefs 
had been taught to the inhabitants by the French. 
Such handkerchiefs were then selling for seven 
shillings English each; and it was in buying these 
that we first noticed the circulation of the antient 
among the modern money of Egypt. The Arabs, 
who generally sing during labour, use an antient 
Hebrew invocation of the Deity while they are 


(2) See the List given in No, IV. of the ‘oe to Vol. ILf. of 
these Travels. 
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passing, in their boats, beneath a bridge; calling 
out Eloi! Eloi! (pronounced Exons!) in a plain- 
tive tone of incantation’. The females of Cazro 
are often seen, in the public streets, riding upon 
asses and upon mules: they sit in the mascu- 
line attitude, like the women of Naples and 
other parts of Italy. Their dress consists of a 
hood, and cloak, extending to the feet, with a 
stripe of white calico in front, concealing the 
face and breast, but having two small holes for 
the eyes. In this disguise, if any man were to 
meet his own wife, or his sister, he would not 
be able to recognise her, unless she were to 
speak to him; and this is seldom done, because 
the suspicious Moslems, observing such an inter- 
course, might suppose an intrigue to be going 
on; in which case they would put one, if not 
both of them, to death. The Turks had com- 
mitted great enormities in Cairo, from the first 
moment of their arrival, after the capture of the 
city. If they found an unfortunate female, of 
whatsoever rank, who had admitted the em- 
braces of a Frenchman, or of any other Christian, 
they put her to death, without the smallest 


(1) See Genesis xxxiti. 20.5 also Mark xv. 34. who uses the Syro- 


Chaldaick dialect of the Hebrew, as it was in use in the time of our 
Saviour; Eloi for Eli. 
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compunction. A young man who lived in the 
same house with us, was wounded by a musket- 
ball on the. day of our arrival. He had 
been looking from the terrace at some Turhs 
beiow, when one of them fired off his piece, and 
shot him. The only excuse made: was, that 
they mistook him for a Frenchman. In like 
manner they strangled a Christian in one of the 
public baths; offering the same apology for the 
act they had committed. Notwithstanding the 
circumstance of the city’s being at that time 
garrisoned by our troops, it was not safe to 
venture alone into the streets. We were riding 
one: day: with a priest of the Propaganda mo- 
nastery, being mounted upon asses; when 
suddenly a party of Bostanghies, belonging to a 
Turk of distinction, and running before his horse, 
ordered us to descend until the grandee had 
passed. This we positively refused to do; 
upon which, not daring to meddle with us, they 
vented all their rage upon the poor priest, whom 
they dragged from his ass, and chastised with 
their white wands in our presence. Complaint 
was accordingly made to the officers of the 
garrison, and to the Vizir; and a promise was 
obtained from the Turks of better behaviour in 
future; upon which, however, little. reliance 


could be placed. The English had a very small 
1G 7 
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CHAP. force, at this time, in Cairo; and it was deemed 

camels prudent not to exasperate a fanatical mob, by 

any violation of their pride or their prejudices, 

when it could be avoided. The events that 

took place afterwards, in Egypt, fully justified 

this precaution. Nevertheless, orders.had been 

issued, that no Englishman should be compelled 

to descend and humble himself before a Moslem, 

which caused us to offer the resistance we had 
made. 


Soon after this adventure, descending from 
our house to a part of the canal where our 
djerm was stationed, imtending to make an 
excursion upon the water, we found the vessel 
completely filled by a party of dastardly Turks; 
who had expelled the worthy Reis, to whom the 
boat belonged, together with his crew, and 
had taken full possession of her, for their own 
use. These grave personages were seated, 
quite at their ease, with their tobacco-pipes 
kindled; and were moving off in great state, as 
we arrived. There was not much time to be 
lost in any idle parley; so we all leaped, from 
the side of the canal, into the midst of the self- 
constituted divdn, whose members instantly sur- 
rendered, with great seeming humility, and, 
being landed, scampered off with more speed 
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and less composure than usually characterizes 


LAY. 
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Turks in their deportment. The matter, how- , 


ever, did not end here. Watching the oppor- 
tunity when our good Reis was again left alone 


to the guardianship of his djerm, they bound 


him hand and foot, and carried him to a house 
in the neighbourhood, where they bastinadoed 
him most unmercifully, by way of wreaking 
their vengeance upon us, for the indignity they 
had experienced; nor could we ever bring the 
offenders to justice, or obtain, for the person 
they had thus injured, the slightest redress. 
Such was the state of affairs in Grand Cairo, at 


the time the English were in possession of the. 


city. It may be easily imagined, therefore, what 
the situation of its Christian imhabitants must 
be, when all things are left to the discretion of 
its Mohammedan masters. 


The extortions practised upon the inhabitants 
exceed all credibility. The French, at one time, 
levied a contribution of ten millions of piastres; 
and of this sum a single merchant. paid fifty 
thousand dollars. The same person, upon the 
subsequent arrival of the Grand Vizir with his 
army, was_compelled to pay the enormous sum 
of three hundred and sixty thousand dollars. 


Extortions. 
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Neither Buonaparte nor “Kleber distressed the 
people of Cairo, by their extortions, so much 
as did. Menou; who, in the latter part of his 
tyrannical government, omitted no ‘measures 
whereby he might plunder the inhabitants of 
their property. Nothing was too mean for his 
avarice; nothing vast enough for his rapacity. 

In addition to all the privations and horrors the 
citizens had endured, the plague spread its 
ravages to every corner of the city, and thirty- 
two thousand persons, in one year, became its 

victims. A disorder, not less fatal than the | 
plague, (the dysentery,) begins to prevail when 
the plague retires; but this principally attacks 
strangers. Colonel Stewart's regiment, quartered 
at Djiza, near the Pyramids, was reduced by 
this complaint, in one month, from three 
hundred men to seventy. The Colonel was 
lodged in the palace of Murad Bey. Of this edi- 
fice it is difficult to give an idea by description: 
it contained barracks capable of quartering sixty 
thousand men, including a very great proportion 
of cavalry; together with a cannon-foundry,: 
and every thing necessary for the immense 
system of warfare carried on by that prince, 
who rivalled in wealth and power the antient 
sovereigns of Egypt. rf 
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Upon the nineteenth of dugust, our friend 
Mr. Hammer breakfasted with us, and ‘brought 
with him a valuable .drabic manuscript, pre- 
sented to him by) the Consul Rosediz, of, very, 
diminutive size, but most exquisitely written. 
The translation of it, by Mr. Hammer, has since 
been published in. England; and this work, 
although hitherto little regarded by the public, 
merits particular notice. It professes to explain 
the hieroglyphics, and many antient, alphabets; 
giving, moreover, an account of the Lgyptian 
priests, their classes, initiation, and sacrifices '. 
It. illustrates the origin of placing embalmed 
birds. in the catacombs of Saccdra; a circum- 
stance that will be again alluded to, in describing 
those subterraneous repositories. 


We then set out for the Citadel. After the 
numerous accounts published of this place, it 


(1) For this publication, the world is indebted to the munificent 
patronage of Ear] Spencer and of Sir Joseph Banks, at whose expense, 
principally, the undertaking took place; also to the literary care of 
Dr. C. Wilkins, Librarian to the East-India Company. (See the ac- 
count given of it in the Naval Chronicle, vol. XXII. p. 392.) The title 
is as follows: ‘‘Antient Alphabets and Hieroglyphic Characters explained ; 
with an Account of the Egyptian Priests, their Classes, Initiation, and 
‘Sacrifices, in the Arabic Language, by AnMAD Bin ABUBEKR BIN 
Wausui; and in English, by Joseph HAMMER, Secretary to the Impcrial 
(Austrian) Legation at Constantinople. London. Nicoll, Pail-Alall, 
1806.” 
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were useless to write a particular deseription 
of it’. The most interesting parts of it to an 
English traveller, as connected with the history 
of the architecture of his country, are the ~ 
splendid remains of buildings erected by the 
antient Caliphs of Egypt, particularly the edifice 
vulgarly called “ Joseph's Palace,” built by Sultan 
Salah ed din, or Saladine, whose name was 
Joseph®. Here we beheld those pointed arches, 
which, although constructed soon after the 
middle of the twelfth century, by a fanatic 
Moslem*, (now ranked among the Mohammedan 
Saints, for his rigid adherence to all the pre- 
judices of IJslam*,) certain English antiquaries 


(1) ** Aloft, and neere the top of the mountaine, against the south 
end of the citie, stands the Castle, (once the stately mansion of the 
Mamaluck Sultans, and destroyed by Selymus) ascended unto by one 
way onely, and that hewne out of the rocke, which rising leisurely 
with easie steps, and spacious distances, (though of a great height) 
may be on horsebacke without difficultie mounted.” Sandys’ Travels, 
pe 122. Lond. 1637. The reader may be referred to Lord Valentia’s 
Travels forthe best account of the place ; and, above all, for the ac- 
curate and beautiful views of the buildings in it, ‘which his lordship 
published, after Mr. Salt’s designs made upon the spot. See vol. III. 
p. 872. &c. Lond. 1809. See also Niebuhr, vol. 1. p.59. Edin. 1792. 


(2) Niebuhr, ibid. 


(3) “‘Ina fanatic age, himself a fanatic.” Gibbon, vol. XI. p.119. 
Lond. 1807. sas 


(4) “* All profane science was the object of his aversion.” Ibid. 
p. 118. 
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would fancifully: attribute to the labours of 
English workmen’. 


To add to the interest excited by the examina- 
tion of Sultan Saladine’s magnificent palace, Mr. 


(5) See Afilner on the Eccles. Architect, of England. Not that, by 
the removal of this solitary objection to the English origin of the 
pointed arch, any satisfactory conclusion could be drawn, as to the 
want of its existence elsewhere in the East. This kind of arch, ac- 
cording to its very best proportions, as defined by the advocates for 
its English origin, (See Milner, as above, p. 104, Note #,) and as it 
become fashionable in England between the end-of the thirteenth and 
the latter part of the fifteenth century, is a peculiar characteristic of 
the architecture of the Saracens in Egypt, in all their oldest build- 
ings, (See the designs of Luigi Mayer, as published by Sir R.Anslie.) 
It moreover exists in some of the sepulchres in Upper Egypt, and 
among the ruins of Vahtar edifices, in the remote district of Madshary, 
between the Kuma and Byvaila rivers. See Pallas’s Travels in the 
South of Russia, vol. 1. Plates xii, and xiii. and Vignette 6. See also 
the remains of the same style of architecture, Fragmens des Voyages, 
Pl.xx. p. 430. Berne, 1792. In the ‘‘ Voyages de Chardin,’ tome 
éroisiéme, are several views of the interior of different Persian palaces, 
of caravanserais, bridges, &c. Each of these plates affords specimens 
of the pointed arch. There is a remarkable curve in all these arches. 
At about two-thirds of the distance from the spring of the arch to its 
summit, the curvature becomes convex to the interior of the arch. 
The same remark is applicable to some pointed arches in the elevation 
and section of asepulchral monument at Mosslof-Kuut, on the river 
Podkuma, at the foot of Caucasus, as given in Pallas’s Travels, Plate 
xiv. This curious circumstance of the convex curvature, between the 
spring of the arch and its vertex, is not, however, peculiar to the 
pointed arch inthe Hast: it is found in buildings erected in the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century in England. An instance occurs in 
the arched niches, for the reception of images, above the altar of an 


old church of the Holy Trinity, now the Rectory church, at Harlton in 
Cambridgeshire. 
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Hammer had the satisfaction to discover, among 
many 4rabic inscriptions yet remaining in the 
ereat hall of the building, one in excellent 
preservation, and in large characters, which he 
copied, with this legend; 


SALAHEDDIN, DESTROYER OF INFIDELS AND 
HEATHENS: 


go that the origin of the building and its date, 
which before rested, in great measure, on tra- 


dition, is thereby established. Had it not been "~ 
for these inscriptions, it might have been consi- 


dered as of higher antiquity than the age of 
Saladine; for, in many respects, it resembles 
edifices erected in the age of Justinian; and 
particularly in the profusion of Mosaic painting, 
whereby its stately ceilings and walls are 
ornamented. We collected specimens of this 
Mosaic. The French, who made use of the 
pbuilding as an hospital, had torn it down, in 
many places, during their residence here, and. 
scattered it among the rubbish. It corre- 
sponded, ‘in a remarkable manner, both by the 


nature of its composition, and by the style of 


the workmanship, with the Mosaic ornaments of 
St. Sophia at Constantinople ; containing the same 
cilded and coloured fritta, imbedded in fine mor- 
tar, as white as snow. The principal remains 
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of Mosuic painting were mm a room opposite to crap. 
the great hall; and the objects so represented, __!!! 
were castles, houses, trees, gardens, fruit, 
flowers, and animals. Among the different 
substances used for this kind of work, we ob- 
served pieces of the shell called Mother of Pearl: 
this may be considered, perhaps, peculiar to 
the Mosaic of the age of Saladine; as it does not 
appear among the tesserated pavements of the 
Antients, nor.in the Mosaic of St. Sophia.’ The 
materials of antient Mosaic generally consisted 
of small pieces of variously coloured glass: 
although, in some parts of St. Sophia, the tessere 
are of marble of different hues. The. curious 
art of painting in Mosaic existed in a very 
remote period. Several writers maintain that 
it was derived originally from Persia'; in proof 
of this, they cite the first chapter of the book 
of Esther, where it is said of the palace of 
Ahasuerus®, that “‘the beds were of gold and 
silver, upon a pavement of red, and blue, and 
white, and black marble.” Pliny, however, 
attributes the invention to the Greeks’. ‘Works 


' (1) See Winkelmann, Hist. de l’Art, tom. 1. p. 157. Paris, An 2 de 
la République. 


(2) C.1. v.6. 
~ (3) * Pavimenta originem apud Grecos habent elaborat’ arte, 
picture rationé, donec lithostrota expulére eam.” Plin. Frist, Net. 


lib. xxxvi. c. 25. L. Bat. 1635. 
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in’ Mosaic were by the Greeks appropriated to. 
the pavement of their temples and dwellings. 
Many of the floors in the houses at Pompeii 
have this kind of covering. It was ina later 
age that the same sort of ornament was used 
for the facing of walls, and for coating the 
interior of domes and vaulted buildings’. In 
process of time, tables were thus constructed, 
which, being fixed in marble frames, might be 
moved without loosening the tessere. Cele- 
brated pictures in Mosaic, the work of Grecian 
artists, existed among the Romans*. This ad- 
mirable invention, capable of giving perpetuity 
to works in painting, has survived the downfall 
of letters; but it has never been practised 
beyond the A/ps: it still exists in [taly, where 
it has been carried to a degree of perfection 
unknown in any former age. The finest works 
of Raphael, and of other great masters, have 


(1) ‘* Pulsa deinde ex humo pavimenta; in cameras transiére, é@ 
vitro : novitium et hoc inventum.” (Jbid.) “‘ Ensuite elle a servi 4 
revétir les votites des batimens.’? Winkelmann, Hist. de VArt, ubi 
supra, p. 158. é ote t 

(2) Witness the celebrated work of Sosus of Pergamus, mentioned 
by Pliny, (lib. xxxvi. c.25.) of The Dove drinking out of a Vase of 
Water, found in Adrian’s Villa at Tivoli, and lately preserved in the 
Capitol at Rome; the celebrated works of Dioscorides of Samos, found 
in Herculaneum; and the famous Mosaic of Palestrina, See WV inkel- 
mann, lib.iv. c.8. sect. 47. also lib. vi. c.7. sect. 18, &e.; 
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been thus copied; and these copies may defy 
the attacks to which the originals were liable, 
while they preserve all their perfections. Mhi- 
niature painting of the most exquisite colouring 
has also been executed in the same manner; the 
artist using vitrified tessere of different hues, 
instead of liquid colours. The gilded. tessere 
which we procured from the Mosaic of Saladine’s 
palace, resembles, in size and appearance, those 
of the Mosaics which invest the domes of 
buildings in Rome, Ravenna, Milan, Venice, and 
Constantinople; all of these were the works of 
Grecian artists, as the inscriptions yet remaining 
imply. Each ¢essera is a cube of glass, of the 
size of our common playing dice, traversed by 
thin film of gold, in such a manner that the gold 
leaf does not lie coating the exterior surface, 
but appears through a vitrified superficies. 


One of the marvels of Egypt, in former times, 
was the fountain belonging to the Citadel, called 
“Joseph's Weill;’ but since the country has been 
accessible to enlightened travellers, it is no 
longer considered as any thing extraordinary’. 


(3) It is not, in fact, the only work of the kind in the neighbour- 
hood of Cairo. The Consul Maillet found five other wells, of the same 
nature, in the ruins of old Cairo, ‘* J’en ai découvert cing 4-peu-prés 

semblables 
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A regular descent, by steps, has been cut to it, 
through the soft calcareous rock on which the 
Citadel stands, to the depth of two hundred and 
seventy-six feet... The mouth of) the well is 
twenty-four feet in length, and, eighteen. in 
breadth’. As an. example of human labour, 
Niebuhr considers it to be not at all comparable 
to the works of the antient Indians, who have cut 
whole pagodas in. the-very hardest rocks*.. Yet 
it must be confessed that few similar designs 
have ever been attempted; and if the skill 
which. has been shewn in conductmg the 


excavation be taken into consideration, the 


perforations for admitting light all the way 
down, and the general perfection of the work 
itself, it may be compared rather to the labours 
ef the antient Egyptians, than to. any modern 
undertaking. 


Other parts of this Citadel afford reason to 
believe that an establishment was made here 


semblables dans les ruines du vieux Cairo, au pied des montagnes vers 
lesquelles la ville s’élevoit depuis les bords du JVi/, par un espéce d’en- 
viron trois-quarts de lieué. Ils sont de. méme creusés dans le roc, et 
d’une profondeur étonnante.”’ Déseript. del’ Egypte, tom. I. p. 269. 
w la Haye, 1740. 

(1) Worden's Travels, vol. 1. p.65. Lond. 1757. 

(2) Niebuhr’s Travels, vol. 1. p.59. Edinb. 1792. 
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long before the time of the Saracen) Caliphs. 
Not to insist upon the appearance of hieroglyphic 
inscriptions mentioned by Paul Lucas’, and 
which perhaps belonged to the remains. of 
edifices brought hither as building materials; 
yet, from the size of some of the stones upon 
which a modern superstructure has been raised, 
as well as from the conformity of its general 
appearance, as an Acropolis, to the plans of the 
most antient cities, it may be inferred that a 
citadel existed here before any Saracen settle- 
ment had taken place in this part of Egypt. 


. The subject seems to merit more attention 
than it has yet received.  dbdol Caliph, in his 
History of Egypt*, ascribes both the Well and 
the Castle to Saladine®; but Shaw, who mentions 


this circumstance, says, it was the restoration 


of the Citadel, rather than its construction, which 
should be ascribed to Sanapine. Savary, 
upon the authority of an drabian writer, main- 
tains that the origin of the city and castle of 
Cairo must be ascribed to the Saracens*. Yet, 


(3) “ J’apperchs méme, sur quelques-uns de ces pierres, plusieurs 
earactéres hiéroglyphiques qui sont de la premiere antiquité.’”’ Voyage 
du Paul Lucas, tom.1l. p.126. Amst. 1714. | 

(4) P.85. See Shaw’s Travels, vol. II. p.265. Lond: 1757. 

(5 Salah Oddin Joseph Hbn Job, as written by Shaw. 

(6) Lettres sur’ Egypte, tom I. p, 84;. Paris, 17286. 
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notwithstanding Savary’s Oriental researches, 
the Citadel of Cairo may stand upon the spot 
ance occupied by the Acropolis of the Egyptian — 
Balylon: this opinion, maintained by Shaw in 
opposition to Pococke, who assigned a different 
position for the Babylonian fortress', is further 
confirmed by the style of the work used in the 


structure; by the skill manifested in hewing 


the rock upon which it stands, for the way up — 
to it; for the well; and for other purposes. 
Pococke affirmed that the hill itself seemed to 
have been separated, by art*, from the eastern 
extremity of Mount Mokatam’; and this. name, — 
according to Shaw’, signifies “a mountain hewn, 
or cut through.” Such immense labour is. more 
characteristic of an Assyrian colony, than of the 
Arabians, in any period of their. history: and . 

that such a settlement was actually made many 
ages before the conquest of Egypt bythe Arabs, 
is clear from the evidence of Diodorus Siculus*, — 
of Strabo’, and of Josephus®. But long before . 


(1) Old Cairo seems to have succeeded to the town and fortréss of 
Babylon, which J imagine to have been on Mount Jehusi, at the south 
end of Old Cairo.’  Pococke's Description of the East, vol. I. p. 25. 
Lond. 1743. PE 

(2) Ibid. p. 32 

(3) Shaw’s Travels, ubi supra. 

(4) Diod. Ste. lib. i. p.52. anov. 1604. 

(5) Strabon. Geog. lib. xvii. p. 1143. Ed. Oxon. 1807- 

(6) Josephus de Antiq. Jud. lib. ii. c.15. Colon. 1691. 
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the foundation, even of the Egyptian Babylon, an 
establishment had taken place upon the same 
spot. The situation of the Citadel of Cairo 
corresponds with the locality of a city almost 
as old as Memphis. The district in which it 
stands was the Land of Goshen, or Rameses of 
Scripture, assigned by Joseph unto his father 
and his brethren, that they might be near to 
the seat of the Egyptian kings’. Their first 
settlement was in the same territory, at Own’, 
the Brerusuemesn of the Prophet Jeremiah’, 
both of which names are rendered, m the Sep- 
tuagint, Hetropoxis”; but in their departure, 
according to Josephus, they passed by the ruins 
of a city called Letopolis , upon the site of 
which Cambyses afterwards erected the Egyptian 
Babylon®. 


(7) ‘And thou shalt be near unto me, thou and thy children. ” 
Gen. xiv. 10. 

(8) Josephus uses the words 2 ‘HAIOTTIOAEY, Antiq. lib. ii. cap. 4, 

(9) Jerem. xliii.: 

(10) “Hasodaroaus. 

(11) So called from Anrods, Latona Dea. It has been confounded 
with Latopolis. * See the Notes to the Oxford edition of Strabo, vol. Ik. 
p- 1143. Might not the annual sacrifice of a Virgin to the Wile, which 

is said by some authors to have bappened here, at the period of its 
inundation, have some reference to the mythological history of the 
persecution of Latona by the Serpent Python? 

(12) Joseph. Antiq. lib. ii. cap.15. Colon, 
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Amongst all the sights which this extraordi- 
nary country presents to the eyes of an 
European traveller, there is nothing more novel 
than the view of objects beheld from the Citadel’. 
A very considerable district, whether the 
spectator regard the East or the South, is dis- 
tinguished by one uniform buff colour. Towards 
the North, this colour is opposed by the most 
vived green that imagination can conceive; 
covering all the Delta. Upon the West are 
seen the Pyramids, reflecting the sun’s beams, 
and as white as snow. In order that the reader 
may comprehend the exact situation ofall that 
is seen from hence, this Chapter may conclude 
by a detail of the relative position of the different » 
objects, as they were observed by a mariner’s 


(1) After the author’s return to England, he often endeavoured to 
direct the attention of some Panorama painter of London to this curi- 
ous spot; being convinced that a more surprising subject for that kind 
of painting could not be found in any other part of the world. Some 
years afterwards, a View of Caio, painted by Mr. Barker, after de- 
signs by Mr. Salt, was exhibited in Leicester Fields. The effect, how- 
ever, was deficient. The objects represented, and especially the 
Pyramids, were too diminutive ; the remarkable contrast of colour, 
and the peculiar hues displayed by the original scene, were not pre- 
served; and the general cast of the scenery had tuo much the air of an 
European landscape. As a picture, considering the difficulty en- 
countered by an artist in the representation of a scene he had never 
beheld, it was a work of great merit; but to delineate with fidelity 
that which is like nothing else, the artist must himself visit Egypt. 
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compass. This mode of description was fre- cuHap. 
quently used by the celebrated Wheler, in the ek 
account he published of his Travels in Greece’; 

and it will be occasionally adopted in the 
remaining Chapters of this Section. 


View from the C1TaADEL of Cairo. 


East. 

A very unusual and striking spectacle; all 
the landscape being of a buff, or bright stone- 
colour; and the numerous buildings in view 
having the hue of the plains on which they 
stand. In the distance is an arid desert, 
without a single mark of vegetation. Nearer 
to the eye appear immense heaps of sand, the 
Obelisk of Heliopolis, and the stately mosques, 
minarets, and sepulchres, belonging to a Coemetery 
of the Caliphs ma suburb of Cairo, called 
Beladeensan; a place crowded with buildings of 
a singular form’. 


South East. 


Hill and broken mounds, disposed, in vast 
masses, with very great grandeur. | 


(2) See Wheler’s Travels, pp. 410, 442, 449, &c. “Lond. 1682. 
(3) See Plate 24. in the large Paris edition of Denon’s Travels. 
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ty <A grand scene of desolation; the same buff, 
colour prevailing over every object. In the 
fore-ground are the lofty quarries of Mount 
Mokatam, with ruined castles, mouldering domes, 
and the remains of other edifices, above, below, 
and stretching beneath the heights, far ito the 
plain. More distant, appear the mountains of 
Upper Egypt, flanking the eastern bank of the 
Nile, and a wide misty view of the Said. 


South West, and West. 


Immediately beneath the eye is seen the 
Aqueduct, supported by arches, and extending 
two miles in length, from the Nile to the Citadel; 
together with mosques, minarets; and immense 
heaps of sand. But the grand object, viewed 
in this direction, is the Nixe itself. At this 
time, having attained its greatest elevation, 
extending over a wide surface, and flowing 
with great rapidity, it appeared covered with 
barges belonging to the army, and the various 
vessels of the country, spreading their enormous 
sails on every part of it. The Ruins of Old 
Cairo, the Island and groves of Rhouda, enrich 
this fine prospect. Beyond the river appears 
the town of Djiza, amidst the most beautiful 
groves of sycamore, fig, and palm trees; still 
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inore remote, the Pyramids of Djiza and Sac- cwap. 
| ; IIL, 

cara; and, beyond these, the great Libyan , 

Desert, extending to the utmost verge of the 

visible horizon; a vast ocean of sand. 


North West, and North. 

The green plains of the Delta occupy all the 
distant perspective in this direction, like so 
many islands, covered with groves and gardens, 
and adorned with white edifices; among these 
the djerms, the canjas, and other beautiful boats 
of the Nile, are seen sailing. 


North East. 

The whole City of Cairo, extending from the 
North towards the North East, and surrounded, 
in the latter direction, by heaps of sand. Im- 
mediately beneath the spectator is seen a grand 
and gloomy structure, called The Mosque of 
Sultan Hassan, standing close to one of two 


lakes, which appear among the crowded build- 
ings of the city. 


Such is the surprising and highly diversified 
view from the Citadel of Granp Cairo. It will 
not be too much to affirm of this extraordinary 
prospect, that a scene more powerfully affecting 
the mind, by the singularity of its association, 
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AT is not elsewhere to be contemplated;—a pro- 

| fusion of Nature, amidst her most awful priva- 
tion; a disciplined army encamped amidst law- 
less banditti; British pavilions, and Bedouin 
tents; luxurious gardens, and barren deserts; 
the pyramid and the mosque; the obelish and the 
minaret; the sublimest monuments of human 
industry, amidst mouldering reliques of Sara- 

» Cente power. 
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Entrance to the Amnis Trajanus, from the Nile. 


CHAP. IV. 


‘HELIOPOLIS, AND THE PYRAMIDS OF DJIZA. ° 


Passage along the Canal—Visit to HELIoroLis—Mataréa 
—Pillar of ON — Style of the Hieroglyphics — Intel- 
ligence concerning them — their Archetypes — Crux 
ansata—its meaning explained—-Of the Fieralpha and 
the Testudo—Other Symbols—KWircher—History of the 
Obelisk — Minerals of the Arabian Deseri— Doubtful 
Origin of Egyptian Jasper—Pelrifactions —Dates and 
Corn—AutmMEHS—Of the Alleluia, and cry of lamenta- 
tion—Voyage to the PyramiDs— Appearance presented 
by the principal Pyramid — Oljects seen from the 
summit — Nature of the Limestone used in its con- 
struction —Extraneous Fossil described by Strabo — 
Mortar —Labours of the French Army — Theft com- 
milted by an Arab—Visit to the interior of the larger 
Pyramid — Notions entertained of its violation — Its 
passages — Observation at the Well — Examination of 
some inferior Channel; — Chamber of the Sepulchre— 
The Soros—its demolition attempted——The Spuinx— 


its 
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ils surface found to be painted—Discovery of an antient 


Inscription — Custom of painting antient Statues — 
Extract from Pauw. | 


Our house in Grand Cairo stood in a principal 
street, near the northern bank of the Canal; so 
that our djerm, being always at hand, served us, 
like a gondola at Venice, instead of a carriage; 
and we frequently used it to visit the different | 
parts of the city accessible by canals. Upon 
the twenty-first of 4ugust, the inundation bemg 
nearly at its height, we attempted a passage 
by water to the utmost extremity of the munis 
Trajanus’, in the direction of the Birk el Hadjee, 


(1) The Khalig, or principal Canal of Cairo, believed to be the 
TPAIANO¥ IOTAMO® of Ptolemy, (Vid. Geog. lib. iv. c. 5.) and called 
also, by some writers, Fossa TRAIANA. Savary, upon the authority of 
Elmacin, an Arabic historian, attributes this work entirely to Omar, 
and says it was Adrian, rather than Zrajan, who caused a canal to be 
dug near Caino. (Lettres sur Egypte, tom.\. p. 94. Paris, 1785.) 
There is, however, reason to believe that Omar’s work was merely a 
restoration of the antient dyke. It extends eastward of the Vile, to 
the distance of twelve miles, and is terminated by the Pilgrim’s Lake. 
Formerly it was continued to Heroopolis, upon the banks of the Red 
Sea. This undertaking was begun by Sesostris, carried on by Darius, 
and finished by Ptolemy Philadelphus. Its last restoration took place 
in the year 644, under Caliph Omar. (Strabon. Geog. lib. xvii. tom. 11. 
p- 1140. Edit. Oxon. See also the Notes in the Oxford edition of Strabo.) 
The history of this great undertaking, in its origin, is thus related by 
Pliny, who says the design was abandoned through fear of inundating 
Egypt with the waters of the Rep Sea. ‘“* Daneon portus, ex quo 
navigabilem alveum perducere in Nilum (qud parte ad Delta dictum 

decurrit 
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or Pilgrim's Lake, which was the first station of 
the great Caravan, in its journey to Mecca. We 
soon found our progress obstructed by the arch 
of a bridge, which was so low, that our djerm 
could not pass beneath it, and we were com- 
pelled to return. 
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The next day, having obtained horses and a. Visit to 


Janissary, we set out again, in the same direction, 
by land, desirous of seeing the remains of 
Hexropotis, one of the most antient cities of 
the world of which a vestige can now be traced. 
More than eighteen hundred years ago, its ruins 


decurrit Lxi1 mill. pass. intervallo, quod inter flumen et Rubrum mare 
interest) primus omnium Sesostris AEgypti rex cogitavit: mox Darius 
Persarum: deinde Ptelemeus sequens: qui et duxit fossam latitudine 
pedum centum, altitudine triginta, in longitudinem xxxvit mill. D pass. 
usque ad fontes amaros: ultra deterrutt inundationis metus, excelsiore 
tribus cubitis Rubro mari comperto, quam terra Aegypti.” (Plin. Hist. 
Nat. lib. vi. cap. 29. tom. 1. p.331. L. Bat. 1635.) According to the 
passage which Savary has translated from ELMACcIN, Omar’s lieutenant, 
Amrou, opened the communication between the Red Sea and the Wile 
by means of this canal ; and a navigation, bearing the produce of 
Egypt, actually commenced. “‘ Les bateaux partant de Fostat, porté- 
vent dans la Mer de Colzoumles denrées de V Egypte.’ (Voy. Lett. sur 
!' Egypte, tom.1. p.96. Paris, 1785.) “Such,” says Savary, ‘is the 
origin of that famous canal, which travellers, copying each other, 
have called dmnus Trajanus.” Be it remembered, however, that in 
this number are Pococke and Shaw; and with all deference to Savary’s 
great abilities, and to his predilection for Arabic histories, it may be 
presumed that neither of these writers was unacquainted with the 
seurces whence the French author derived his information. 
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attracted the regard of the most enlightened 
travellers of Greece and Rome. Nearly thirty 
years before the Christian era they were visited 
by Strato; and his description of them proves 
that the condition of this once famous seat 
of science was almost as forlorn then as at the 
present period. If, as Shaw has ingeniously 
attempted to prove’, the accretion of soil, from 
the annual inundation of the Niue, “ have leen 
in @ proportion of somewhat more than afoot in a 
hundred years,’ we might search for some of 
the antiquities mentioned by Strabo, at the 
depth of six yards. below the present surtace. 
But when Pococke visited the place, he observed 
the fragments of Sphinxes yet remaining, in the 


antient way leading to the eminence on which 


the Temple of the Sun. stood, between the prin- 
cipal entrance to its area, and the southern side 
of the obelisk standing before it*. The Sphinzes 
which Pocoche saw, were, in fact, a part of 
the identical antiquities that were noticed by 
Strabo so many centuries before*®; whence it is 


(1) Travels, Second Edition, p. 338. Ch. I. sect. 3. 
(2) Pococke’s Descript. of the East, vol. I. p. 23. Lond. 1743. 


(3) Art 08 vou ponxous ravris tkngs iG ixdrepa rou rAdTOUS oiyyts touITMs 


, , ” NN ~ 
Aibwas, whces elxorw, 4 psnew wAsious aw AAARAWY diEovous, BO tye wey ex 


Bskiay ely ovinay (oroixov) ray ogiyyar, tye 3 iE edwvuwr. “Per totam vero 
longitudinem deinceps ex utraque latitudinis parte sunt posite lapidex 
sphinges, 
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reasonable to conclude, that very little labour 
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iV. 
would be necessery to excavate even the pave- 


ment of the temple‘. From the observations 
made by Pococke, he deduces an inference, that 
the utmost height to which the soil has accu- 
mulated does not exceed seven feet and a halt”. 
At the time of our visit to Heliopolis, all the 
area.of the antient temple was under water; so 
that any search of this kind was thereby pre- 
vented. 


Our road to this place from Cairo was along 
the southern side of the canal, through the most 
fertile gardens, and amidst thick groves of olive 
and orange trees. In our way, we halted at 
Mataréa, a village which is generally believed 
to occupy a part of the site of the antient 
city’. Here travellers are entertained. with a 
number of absurd superstitions, similar to those 
already described in the account of the Holy 


sphinges, vicenis cubitis, vel paulo pluribus inter se distantes: ut altera 
sphingum series sit a dextra, altera a sinistra.” Strab. Geog. lib. xvii. 
tom. II. p.1142. dit. Oxon. 

(4) Ibid. 

(5) Descript. of the Hast, vol. 1. p. 23. 

(6) This place is said by Quaresmius to be ten geographical miles 
from Cairo, (Vid. Elucid. Terr. Sanct. tom. Il. p. 948. Antv. 1639.) 
meaning, probably, from Old Cairo; as it is only five from Grand 
Cairo, according to Bernardino. 


Mataréa. 
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cuap. Land. The principal number of Christians who 
ati visit Mataréa are pilgrims, attracted by the 
supposed sanctity of the spot, as connected 
with the history of our Saviour. The celebrated 
Fountain of the Sun', whence the city itself seems 


(1) Called Ain Schemps by the Arabs, which agrees with the name 
of Heliopolis, as found in Abulfeda, and cited by the learned Kircher ; 
CEdip. Aagypt. tom. Tl. p. 331. Rom. 1655. “* din Schemps, sive 
Heliopolis, quam et Oculum seu fontem Solis appellant, temporibus 
nostris desolata est, neque sunt in ea habitationes ulle; et dicitur, 
qudd fuerit civitas Pharaonis: sunt in ea insignia antiquitatis monu- 
menta, constructa ex Japidibus et saxis maximis; inter cetera verd 
columna quadrata, qua vocatur Acus Pharaonis (id est Obeliscus), 
longitudo ejus 30 cubitorum, estque & Cayro fer media mergala; est 
etiam ibidem villa dicta Mataréa, sita ad latus sinistrum Orientalis 
Nik.” 

It may be proper to notice here a very extraordinary doubt of the 
learned Larcher concerning this city, as it is expressed in the T'able 
Géographique, published in the Appendix to his Translation of Herodotus. 
M. Larcher asserts, in opposition to every preceding writer, that 
Heliopolis was situated in the Delta, and that Mataréa stands on the 
site of an insignificant town of the same name, which has been con- 
founded with the more renowned city. For this assertion M. Larcher 
offers no proof whatsoever ; but refers his reader to a separate disser- 
tation, which he intends to publish upon this subject. With the ut- 
most deference to that profound scholar, it may be surely urged, that 
what Kircher, Pococke, and Shaw, considered to be established, will 
not be hastily abandoned. In addition to this it may be asked, do 
not the remains of Sphinxes, noticed by Pococke, confirm the de- 
scription given by Strabo of the ruins of Helidpolis? Do not the 
stupendous Obelisks, one of which is now standing, (two others were 
taken to Rome, Vid. Strabon. Geog. lib.xvii. p. 1142. Ed. Oxon.) indi- 
cate, beyond a possibility of contradiction, the vestiges of no tncon- 
siderable city? The observations of Strabo concerning the situatién 
of the ‘“Harswoalrns vouds, and the roi ‘HAlou réass, are given with re- 
markable precision ; and when these ate compared with the ohserva- 

tions 
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to have been originally named, and whose CHAP, 
delicious water attracted the earliest settlers to haan 
the eastern side of the Nile, was, according to 
Monkish legends, only known from the time 
that the Holy Family came into. Egypt. It 
burst forth, they say, when the Virgin with 


tions made by modern travellers, the evidence for the position of the 
city is complete; and nothing seems likely to supersede it. He is 
describing the country along the Pelusiae branch of the Nile; and 
coming to the Canal between that river and the Ked Sea, he deduces 
its origin from a period anterior to the Trojan War. ‘Fhe subject leads 
him to 4rsinoé, near which city this canal joined the Sinus Heroopolites. 
Thence returning to the Wile, he speaks of places on its eastern side, 
which are near to the southern point or vertex of the Delta; mention- 
ing first Bubastus, then Heliopolis, Letopolis, &c. and their respective 
nomes; enumerating these as they occurred from the Worth towards 
the South, until he reaches the ile beyond the Delta; and speaks of 
Libya as being on the right, and Arabia upon the left: “* Wherefore,” 
says he, “* the Heliopolitan district is in Arabia.” *“H wiv ony ‘HAsoroalrig 
by on Apa Bix tory, After this observation, can it be affirmed that 
Heliopolis was in the Delia? Another very remarkable observation 
of Strabo may be cited, with reference to antiquities observed by 
Maillet, which seem to prove, not only that Mataréa denotes the site 
of Heliopolis, but also that Old Cairo stands within the Leéopolitan 
district: it is, the mention he makes of certain Caves, or pits, for 
astronomical observations, lying in the Letopolitan prefecture, beyond 
Hetiopouis. Jaillet discovered, among the ruins of Old Cairo, several 
pits excavated to a very great depth in the rock, after the manner of 
Joseph's Well. (See the Note to p. 125 of this volume.) These corre- 
spond with the notions at present entertained of the astronomical wells 
of. the Antients ; and perhaps they are the Astronomical Caves alluded 
to by Straso.—For other particulars concerning Heliopolis, see Herodot. 
Euterpe; Diodorus Siculus, lib. v. c. 57; Ptolemeus; Stephanus; 
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ek Joseph and the infant Jesus here rested, in their 

en flight from the fury of Herod. We breakfasted 
beneath the shade of a sycamore fig-tree, which 
is said to have opened and to have received 
the fugitives, when closely pursued’: and upon 
the spot we listened to many other stories of 
the same nature, the repetition of which even 
old Sandys considered to be “an abuse of time, 
and a provocation of his reader’.”. However, 
by imitating the conduct of the pilgrims, in 
breaking off and bearing away with us a few 
scions of this venerable tree, (as Sandys says*, 
‘< all to be hackt for the wood thereof, reputed of 
soveraigne vertue,’) we were enabled to gratify — 
our botanical friends in England with very rare 
specimens for their herbaries*. The well of 
Mataréa is supposed to be represented in the 


(1) See an Engraving of the Well; the edifice erected over it; and 
of this tree; in Bernardino’s Tratiato delle Piante et Immagini de sacri 
Ldifizi di Terra Santa, &c. Firenze, 1620. The represeutation in- 
cludes the famous Balsam Garden of Cleopatra, which no longer exists. 
Bernardino was in Egypt in 1597. 

(2) Sandys’ Travels, p. 127. Lond. 1637. The reader, who wishes 
to consult a complete detail of all the Christian superstitions eoncern- 
ing Cairo and its neighbourhood, may find it in Quaresmius, Elucid. 
Terr. Sanct. tom. I. Antv. 1639. His account of the Sanctities of 
Mataréa is given in p. 948 of that volume. 

(3) Ibid. | 

(4) See Chap. II. p. 56. 
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famous Mosaic pavement of Preneste’, where a 
view is also given of the Temple of the Sun, or 


Bethshemesh of sacred scripture’, with the 


obelisks, as they stood before the vestibule of 
the building. | 


We then went to visit the renowned pillar of 
On’, or Olelish of Hettopotts, (the only great 
work of antiquity now remaining in all the Land 
of Goshen®,) standing upon the spot where the 
Hebrews had their first settlement®. All the 
surrounding plain was at this time inundated, 
so that the Obelisk appeared as in the midst of a 
lake. The water was, however, shallow, and 
we rode upon our horses towards its base. 
The ground being here rather elevated, the 
author was enabled to gain a precarious footing 


ae a en at EETEEE SIRS REEREER EE nn 


(5) Shaw’s Travels, sect. 7. ch. 2. p. 424. Lond. 1757. See also 
the history of this pavement in Montfaucon’s Antiquities, vol. xiv. 

(6) *‘ He shall break also the Images of BETH-SHEMESH (1. e. the 
house, or City of the Sun) that is in the land of Egypt.” Jer. xliii. 13. 

(7) ‘‘And Pharaoh called Joseph’s name Zaphnath-paaneah: and 
he gave him to wife Asenath, the daughter of Poti-pherah priest of 
On.” Gen. xli. 45. This name of the city is rendered “Hasuréatws 
by the LXXII. as is also the Hebrew word Beth-shemesh, mentioned in 
the preceding Note. 

(8) See Shaw’s Travels, tom. II. chap. 5. 

(9) Lovexdoncey adem Cav werd cov réxvey tv “HAsoumortse **Concessit ci 
cum liberis suis Heliopolin habitare.” Josephi Antig. Jud. lib. ii. cap. 7. 
tom. 1. p.95. Amst. &c. 1726. 
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cH‘r. in the midst of the pool, and leisurely to 
‘ema’ delineate the hieroglyphics which are rudely 
sculptured upon this superb monument. These 

have been already engraved, both by Norden 

and by Shaw; but in neither instance with 

- accuracy’. From the coarseness of the sculp- 

ture, as well as the history of the city to which 

this obelisk belonged, there is reason to consider 

it as the oldest monument of the kind in Egype°. 

Its height is between sixty and seventy feet’; 

its breadth, at the base, six feet: the whole 

being one entire mass of red granite. Each of — 

its four sides exhibits the same hieroglyphic 
characters, and in the same order. That which 

faces the south has been the least affected by | 
decomposition; and it is from the southern side 

that the author’s design is taken. He has 
endeavoured to imitate the rude style of the 


pines aepTehes ip nree -tenated, wicinnivens ees oe ers: 


ee 


(1) The same may be said of the engraving of this obelisk in Kircher’s 
CEdipus ZEgyptiacus, where the scarataus pilularius is introduced, in- 
stead of the rude symbol which appears upon the original, and which i 

_ was probably intended to represent that insect. , . 

(2) “‘Antiquissima fuit, ut origo etiam ad fabulas referatur.” Cellar. 
Geog. tom. Il. Pars 3. p.42, Lips. 1706. 

(3) Shaw makes its height equal only to sixty-four feet; (Zrav. \ 
p. 336. Lond. 1757. ) although he says “‘ other travellers have descriled | 
it to be upwards of seventy.’ Pococke ascertained its height, by the | 

| 


quadrant, and found it to be sixty-seven feet and ahalf. Deseript. 
of the East, vol. 1. p. 23. Lond. 1743. 
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antient sculpture, and to exhibit, as nearly as cHaAP 

possible, a faithful representation of the original. ae 

After the remark made by Stérado, concerning 

the hieroglyphics of Heliopolis, that they much 

resembled the works left by the Eérurians. and 

by the antient Grecians*, a curiosity to see these 

in particular is naturally excited. They are 

remarkable for the rudeness of their style of Style ofthe 

sculpture; but in the representations given of eee 

_ them in books of Travels, the simplicity of the 
original work has been sacrificed, in attempting 

to express, from more perfect models, the 
intended delineation of the antient sculptor. 
Thus, in the view of this obedisk, published by 

Shaw, and also by Norden,.many of the hiero-. 

glyphic figures are fancifully restored, under a 
notion of improving their appearance; and 

some are altogether omitted. In the first oval 
inclosure, from the top of the obelisk, there is a 

rude figure, something like what is vulgarly 

called a Bird-bolt, with a circle above it. Shaw 
believed this to be intended for the scarabeus 


pilularius, which isso frequently seen upon 


(4) "Avayrvgas 3 Ucovew of Toxo oUTO psYyhrAwy siddAwY, buoiwY Tors 
Toppnvinois, xai rois aexalos ohoden rav rape vois “EXAnci dnpioveynutreare 
** Hi parietes ingentium simulacrorum sculpturas habent, Hirzscis et 
antiquis Grecie operibus per similium.’’ Strabon. Geog. lib. xviis 
p. 1142. Ed. Oxon. 1807. 
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CHAP. Egyptian monuments: accordingly, he com- 

—_. pletely restored the figure of the beetle, making 
it appear as a more perfect representation of 
what he had seen elsewhere’. Norden also did 
the same’. Possibly they were right in their 
conjectures as to the figure intended by the 
antient artist; but one proof of the great anti- 
quity of this monument rests upon the style of 
the workmanship; and to misrepresent this, in 
copying the hieroglyphics, by any aim at superior 
delineation, is as barbarous as to exhibit an 
archaic inscription in modern characters’. 


The reader's curiosity to become acquainted 
with the hidden meaning of the symbols upon 
this obelisk is perhaps quite equal to that of the 
author; and if all that Kzrcher has written for 
its illustration be adequate to this effect, no- 
thing is easier than to transcribe his observa- 
tions‘. ButIsi1s long ago declared, that no mortal 


(1) See the Plate facing p. 365, in Shaw’s Travels. Lond. 1757. 
(2) Norden’s Travels, Plate facing p. 14. Lond. 1757. 

(3) If the reader believe Hasselquist, he was able to distinguish 
every species of bird Upon this pillar, which he calls the handsomest 
obelisk in Egypt.’ “‘ I could know,” says he, ‘a sériz (owl) which 
stcod uppermost on the top of the obelisk.” See Trav. to the East, 
p. 99. Lond.1766.—All other authors, and among these Kircher, have 
made the strix of Hasselquist a VULTURE. 

(4) Qidipus Aogyptiacus, p.330. Rone, 1654. 
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had ever removed her veil*; and the impenetra- CHAP, 
ble secret seems not likely to be divulged. WW, 


One solitary fact has been vouchsafed to ages 
of restless inquiry upon this subject; namely, 
that the hieroglyphic characters constituted a 
written language’, the signs of an antient alpha- 
bet, expressed according to the most antient 
mode of writing, in capital letters’: and it is 
probable that the more compound forms were a 
series of monograms, like the inscriptions upon 
the precious stones worn by the High Priest of 
the Hebrews, which were ordered to be made 
after the manner of “THE ENGRAVINGS OF A 
SIGNET®,” and thus to contain within a very 
small compass, “As STONES OF MEMORIAL i 
even upon “TWO ONYX-STONES, THE NAMES OF 


(5) Tov udv xtorroy oddels ow bynros aarexcauper. Plutarch. de Iside et 
Osir. cap. 9. 

(6) See the words of the Greek Inscription upon the Ptolemaic tablet 
found near Rosetta. 

(7) The letters of the most antient written language of Egypt, ac- 
-cording to Diodorus, were derived from the Ethiopians ; and represented 
all sorts of beasts, the parts of the human body, and divers instru- 
ments. The capital letters of the Armenian alphabet (as published 
in the grammar printed by the Propaganda Fidei) are represented by 
animals: and it is observed by Pococke, who mentions this circum- 
Stance, (Description of the East, vol. 1. p- 228. London, 1743,) that 
“* the names of some antient letters are the names of beasts.” 

(8) Exodus xxviii, Ei... 

(9) Ibid. ver. 12, 


Lose 


CHAP. 
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THE CHILDREN OF IsraEL'. Stralo’s observa- 
tion upon the Heliopolitan sculpture is here of 
importance: he says, it resembled the work-~- 
manship of Etrurians: and by the similarity 
already noticed*, between the letters of the 
Etruscan alphabet and the characters observed 
upon Pheenician signets, as well as the evident 
agreement of the signs upom Phcenician coins* 
with the Egyptian hieroglyphics, it may be in- 
ferred that the mode of writing used by the 
priests of Egypt corresponded with that which: 
Moses caused to be engraven upon the stones 
for the ephod, and for the breast-plate of judg- 
ment, which are expressly and repeatedly de- 
scribed* as “‘ THE WORKS OF AN ENGRAVER IN 
STONE, LIKE THE ENGRAVINGS OF A SIGNET.” 


But with reference to the inscription upor 
the obelisk at Heliopolis, and to the numerous 
examples of the same kind which have been 
noticed among the antiquities of Egypt, although 


(1) Exodus xxviii. 9. 


4 
(2) See Vol. IV. of these Travels, p. 34. Octavo edition. 


(3) Witaess the appearance of the Crux ansatw upon a Phenician 
medal found in Cyprus. See Vignette to Chap. WI. Pol. WV. of these 
Travels, Octavo edition. 

(4) Exodus &xviii. 11, 21. 
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we be unable to explain any thing of their 


original import, there is one mode of considering 
them, in which a careful examination of the 


signs thus represented may be attended with 


amusement, if not with instruction. This con- 
sists, first, in ascertaining what the archetypes 
were of the several figures used to denote letters: 
_ these are sometimes clearly exhibited, but often 
confusedly sketched, as if with a view to abbre- 
viation; and secondly, in using these documents, 
not only to illustrate the manners of the most. 
antient nations, but also to prove the existence 
of many antient customs from their existing 
relics. In this point of view, the discoveries 
made by Denon’ among the hieroglyphics of 
Upper Egypt are valuable. The light thrown 
upon the history of antient Architecture, and of 
the Arts and Sciences, by the figured represen- 
tation of things as they existed in the earliest 
periods, will gratify a laudable curiosity, and may 
also answer the more important purpose of con- 
veying historical information. The hieroglyphics 


a EERE EE 


(5) See Denon’s account of the hieroglyphics in the Sepulchres of 
the antient Kings of TuEpes. Travels in Upper and Lower Egypt, 
vol. II. p.173. London, 1803.—Also of the hieroglyphics of ‘‘ Tentyra,” 
where he discovered the first models of the style of decoration impro- 
perly termed Arabesque, such as were executed in painting at the Baths 
of Titus, and copicd by Raphael. See vol. 1. p. 211. 
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GRAY, of Heliopolis perhaps afford less illustration, 
a of this kind than any other characters of the. 


Crur 


ansata. 


same nature; because the style of sculpture 
is here so rude, that many of the archetypes, 
whence the types of the inscription were de- 
rived, cannot now be ascertained; but, owing 
to their great antiquity, the few that can be dis- 
cerned are worth notice. In the very summit 
of the obelisk, beneath the figure of a vulture, 
may be observed the Crux ansata’. The original 


(1) ‘* Sed non erat ullum templum, in quo non figura erucis ansate, 
ut eam eruditi vocant, sepius visenda occurreret, hodieque in ruderi- 
bus ac ruinis etiamnum occurrat. Ejus hee est species +. ye 
Crucem -vero istam ansatam, que in omnibus Agyptiorum templis 
seplus ficta et picta ‘extabat, quam signa Deorum Agyptiorum manu 
tenere solent, que partem facit ornatus sacerdotalis, nihil aliud esse 
quam phallum,” &c. (Fide Jablonski Panth. Aigypt. 1. 282.) 
Jamblichus thinks the Crua ansata was the name of the Divine Being. 
Sozomen, and other Christian writers, (Vide Sozomen. Eccl. Hist. 
lib. vii. ¢. 15. Ruffin, Eccl. Hist. lib. ii. c. 29.) conceive the whole 
figure, or at least the cross, to be expressive of the life to come ;” 
deriving this opinion from the explanation given of it by those of the 
Heathens who understood the hieroglyphics, and were converted to 
Christianity. Sometimes it is represented by a cross fastened to'a 
circle, as above ; in other instances, with the letter J only, fixed in 
this manner = to acirele. By the circle, says Kircher (Prod. Copt. 
p. 169), is to be understood the Creator and Preserver of the world; 
as the wisdom derived from him, which directs and governs it, is 
signified by the <> | T,, the monogram, as he further conjectures, of 


_ Mercury, Thoth, Tiiaut, or OT Ptha. “It is certainly very extra- 


ordinary,” (says Shaw, who has collected almost every information 
upon this subject,) “and worthy of our notice, that this crux ansata 
should be so often in their symbolical writings ; either alone, or held 

, . ’ : AE 
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of this curious type was the sort of key in use 
among the Antients, which generally appears 
fastened to a ring. Sometimes it is seen an- 
nexed to a rosary of beads, as in the remarkable 
instance where the same symbol appears upon a 
Pheenician medal* found at Citium in the Isle of 
Cyprus, of which an engraving was given in the 
preceding section’. .This kind of key is not ea- 
tirely banished from modern use; and such 
instruments have been discovered in the ruins 
of antient cities. They are often seen in the 
hands of Egyptian statues. Two were repre- 
sented, as pendent from hooks, upon a hiero- 
glyphical tablet found near the Pyramids by Paul 
Lucas*. The archetype of this symbol may 
possibly therefore have been a fey. It is not 
the less likely to answer to Jablonski’s explana- 
tion of it on this account’. We have historical 


in the hands, or suspended over the necks, of their deities. _ Beetles, 
and such other sacred animals and symbols, as were bored through, 
and intended for, amulets, had this figure frequently impressed upon 
them.” (See Shaw’s Trav. p. 360. Lond. 1757.). The same author 
considers’ it to be the same with the ineffable image of Eternity, 
noticed by Swidas. Vide Euseb. Pref. Evan. p. 69. . 

(2) It seems to have as much reference to Phenicia, as to Egypt. 
Upon a medal of Sidon, the cross appears carried by Minerva in a boat. 

(3) See Vignette to Chapter II. Vol. IV. Octavo edition. 

(4) See the Engraving of this in the Second Volume of -his Travels, 
as published at Amsterdam in 1744, tom. II. p. 130. 

(5) See Note in opposite page, containing an extract from Jablonski, 

upon 
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information relative to the meaning of the Cru@ 
ansata. Indeed, it may be considered as the 
only hieroglyphical type concerning whose import 
we have any certain intelligence. The singular 
appearance of a Cross so frequently recurring 
among the hieroglyphics of Egypt, had excited 
the curiosity of the Christians in a very early 
périod of ecclesiastical history'; and as some of 
the priests*, who were acquainted with the 
meaning of the hieroglyphics, became converted 
to Christianity, the secret transpired. “The 
converted Heathens,” says Socrates Scholasticus’, 


upon the meaning of the Crux unsata. The women of Naples wear it as 
a pendant for the ear; annexing to this ornament the signification 
which Jablonski has given of the Cruz ansata: but the use of the 
metaphorical verb Chiavare, in their language, proves that the same 
interpretation is applicable to a key. An observation oceurs in 
Atheneus where the letter T is deemed obscene. 


(1) The Serapéum at Alexandria was destroyed about the year 389. 


It was at the destruction of this building that the Christians first 


became acquainted with the meaning of the Cross among the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphies. 


(2) No liberty is here taken, either with the text of Ruffinus or of 


. Socrates, in saying the priests; because no others ilies a know- 


ledge of the sacred writing. 

(3) Tovray % audichnrovetyay, civis ray “EAAgywy Ta Xporiavcps 
mporerAbavrss, tae ke spoyAu@ina rt yetumare triorepivor, dtepeonvevovrts Tov 
orcuposion Kapunenper, eAgyov oneulvesy Cany é eorepycomevny. * Dum hee inter 


,illos agitatur controversia, quidam ex .Gentilium errore ad Christi 


fidem conversi, qui hujusmodi literarum notitiam habebant, notam 
hane erucis forma depictam interpretantes, venturam vitam significare 
docuerunt,” 


/ 
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‘* explained the symbol; and declared that it a 
signified ‘LIFE TO comE.” Rufinus Mentions ——~——/ ‘ 


the same fact*. Kircher’s ingenuity had guided 
him to an explanation of the Cru# ansata, as a 
monogram, which does not militate against the 
signification thus obtained. He. says, it con- 
sisted of the letters $T, denoting Pha, a name 
of Mercury’; and the name of this deity, as a 
conductor of the souls of the dead, might well be 
used with reference to a state of existence after 
death. But as every Egyptian monogram had its 
archetype in some animal, or instrument of 
common use, and the original of the Cruz ansata 
seems to have been a key, we may perhaps, by 
attending to this curious circumstance, arrive at 
the origin of those allegorical allusions to a key, 
which, with reference to a future state of existence, 
are introduced into the Holy Scriptures. Such 
an illusion is made in the prophecies of Isaiah, 
‘concerning the kingdom of Christ®. Our Saviour 


— 


docuerunt.”  Soerat. Scholast. Histor. Ecclesiast. lib. v. ce. 17. p. 276. 
Paris, 1668.—The reader will do well to consult the whole chapter, 
which contains very curious information. 
(4) Ruffin. Hist. Eccl. lib. ii. ¢. 29. See also Heliod. ZEthiop. 
lib, iii. p, 248. 
(5) Kircher. Prod. Copt. p. 169. See also a former Note upon the 
Crux ansaia. 


(6) “ The key of the house of David will I lay upon his shoulder.” 
Esaiah xxii. 22. 
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says unto Peter’, “I wil GIVE UNTO THEE 
THE KEYS OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN:” 
and the author of the book of Revelations, as if 
the sacred symbols of antient Egypt had sug- 
gested the image to his mind, describes the 
Angel of the Resurrection® as having in his hand 
a key. Also, in the sublime prophecy concern- 
ing the second advent of the Messiah, a similar 


allusion may be noticed®: “I am HE THAT 


LIVETH AND WAS DEAD; AND, BEHOLD, | am 
ALIVE FOR EVERMORE, AMEN; AND HAVE THE. 


‘KEYS OF HELL AND OF DEATH. 


Among the other signs used to express words 
upon this monument, there is one, respecting 


which our information is not attended with the 


same certainty as in the preceding instance, 
although its meaning be not entirely unknown. 


This is the curious monogram, called Hieralpha by 


Kircher*, composed of the Greek letters A and A, 


(1) Matthew xvi. 19. 


(2) “* And I saw an angel come down from heaven, having the key 
of the bottomless pit, and a great chain in his hand.” ~° Revel. xx. 1. 


(3) Revel. i. 18. 

(4) ‘‘ Hic character idem significat, quod ’Ayeéss Aaluwy, id est, 
Bonus Genius ; et componitur ex initialibus literis A et A. Si enim 
producitur 4 litera, fiat A, quod in se monogrammaticé continet A 

et 
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which he explains, from Plutarch, to signify cHAr. 
Agatho Demon, and to have had for its arche- ae 
type an Jbis, in a particular attitude’. It may iia: 
be observed near the centre of the obelisk, im- 
mediately above another figure of the Crux 

ansata, similar to that which has been already 
described. Pauw ridicules Kircher’s notion ; 
admitting, at the same time, a resemblance be- 

tween the first letter of the Greek alphabet and 

the Theban plough®. Now the plough was, in 

fact, an archetype of the symbol which Kircher 


ee 


et A; invenitur autem hec litera hieroglyphica in omnibus feré 
JEgyptiacis inscriptionibus, &c. quam et Hieralpham imposterum 
vocabimus.” (Kircher. Gidip. AEgypt. Theatrum Hieroglyphicum, 
tom. III. p. 50. Rom. 1654.) Also (in Prod. Copt. p. 231.) the same 
author says, ‘* Hoc wavaypaupov A, ex A et A compositum, in uullo 
non obelisco frequentissimum, A®gyptiarum vocuim DTaeoc 
“AE 220M, quibus bonum genium Delte Nili seu <gypti sig- 
nant, mdex; cum preter dictarum vocum capitales literas, ejus 
quoque 42gypti portionis figaram quam A passim’ vocant, clare 
dictum oveypepov exprimat.” | 

(5) “Ils ct woes rn Trav Tow EMOCTAoes pds HAARAOVS, Hoes mpos TO piyxos 
Sobarrcvpov spiywver ‘* Ibis pedum divaricatione eorum inter se, et cum 
xostro comparatione, triangulum refert @quilaterum.”’ Plutarch. 
Sympos. 5. Also ‘Epuns Abyeras Oca ey Alytrre yphmpura mearas sigesy, 
3:3 nal od cov youemerwv Alyvarios menrov Ii yedPourl, ws “Eun CAyub- 
aalwov) xeoohxeveny. ‘* Mercurius primus Deorum in Agypto tradi- 
tur invenisse literas, atque adeo Ibin Aegyptii primam literam faciunt 
Mercurio, videlicet Agathodemoni, convenientem.”’ Jd. in lib. ix. 
Sympos. 2,3. See also Kircher Cedip. AEgypt. Theat. Hieroglyph. 
p.43. Rom. 1654. 


(6) Philosoph. Diss. &c. vol. II. p. 121. Lond. 1795. 
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Chae calls Hieralpha: and although Pauw have proved 
—~— this point, perhaps beyond dispute, yet some-~ 


Testudo. 


thing may still be added in its confirmation. 
The sort of hand-plough, represented as a sceptre 
in the hands of the priests and kings of Egypt’, 
is still used by many of the Celtic tribes. The 
author has also seen it in Lapland. It has this 
form, \Y which precisely corresponds (although 
in an inverted position) with the sort of scep-= 
tre mentioned by Diodorus; and denominated 
Hieralpha by Kircher. There are also afew sym- 
bols rendered interesting in the representations 
they offer of struments still used by modern 
nations, without any deviation from their most 
antient form: such, for example, as the Testudo, 
or Cithara, of the Antients, a two-stringed lyre, 
constructed of the shell of a land-tortoise, com- 
mon to all the shores of the Mediterranean. It 
corresponds with the Balalatha of the Russians, 
and is inuse among the Calmuchs*. This instru- 
ment is believed to be the ®OPMITS of — 
Homer’. It may be observed about half way 


(1) Philosoph. Diss. §c. ibid. Fid. Diod. Sic. lib.iv. Tibullus, lib.i. 
** Primus aratra manu solerti fecit Osiris, 
Et teneram ferro solicitavit humum,?? 


(2) See Part J. of these Travels, Chap. XII. p. 244. Second Edit. 
(3) The author is indebted for this observation to a letter he 
received from RR. P. Knight, Esq. soon after the publication of the 
First 
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up the face of the obelisk, upon the left hand, 
placed by the side of an axe or hatchet. The 
sort of staff, capped with the representation of 
an animal’s head, which is seen in the hands 
of Egyptian deities among their hieroglyphic 
figures, and frequently delineated upon Greek 
vases, as a badge of distinction worn by Grecian 
Hierarchs, is yet in use among the Patriarchs 
and Bishops of the Greek Church; and this may 
be observed in two instances upon the Helio- 
politan pillar. For the rest, the reader, if he 
have patience for the inquiry, may be re- 
ferred to Kircher*: who has written a particular 


= a 


First Part of these Travels. Alluding to the account given in p. 320 
of Vol. I. (vo. edit.) of a two-stringed lyre represented in the Calmuck 
paintings, Mr. Knight said that he considered this instrument to be 
the same which Homer mentions, under the name of Poguiys : 

Toto D ty wbooos orais Poouiyyt Auysin 

“Iwepcsv xsbeiesSs.—— Iliad, 2.569. 


(4) Vid. Syntagma vin. Theat. Hieroglyph. CEdipi cE gyptiaei, 
fom. LH. p.330. Rom. 1654.  Kircher's account of this obelisk is 
divided into four distinct chapters: 1. “‘ De origine Obelisci Heliopo- 
Fitani.”” 2. “* De erectione et mensurdé Obelisei.’ 3.‘ Argumentum 
hujus Obelisci.” 4. Interpretatio Obelisci.” Of these, the reader 
will in all probability rest satisfied with the two first: these, being 
historical, are valuable. An examination of Kireher’s work will offer 
a striking example of the patient research and amazing erudition 
which characterized the learned labours of the Jesuits; but when he 
proceeds to the interpretation of the Aieroglyphics in detail, his reve- 
ries may be compared to the feverish dreams of a scholar, who, from 
jntense application to his studies, is visited with a continual recur- 
rence of postulates unattended by a single conclusion. 
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Cy dissertation upon this obelisk, and, in his en- 


“~— deavour to explain its symbols in detail, has 
brought together all that his vast erudition en- 
‘abled him to communicate; although it must be 
evident, since the discovery of a Greek transla- 
tion of hieroglyphics upon the Rosetta Stone, that 
the interpretation proposed by him, of these 
characters, cannot accord with their real signi- 
fication. 


With the description of this obelisk the author 
is compelled to terminate his very limited ob- 
servations concerning Heliopolis: for such is the 
solitary remnant of a city and of an University 
where Herodotus was instructed in the wisdom 
of the Egyptians; and where, eighteen hundred 
years ago, the schools’ of Plato and of Eudoxus 
were shewn to Roman travellers; as, in some 
future age, the places where a Locke and a 
Newton held their disputations may be pointed 
out among the mouldering edifices of Oxford and 
of Cambridge. That other monuments, equally 
entitled to consideration, may possibly exist 


(1) AIATPIBAI dicuntur Philosophorum congressus ac disputationes, 
que Plut. BiareiBat weet Adyous. Ttem locus, in quo dierpiBoucs tol +, 
“ATATPIBH dicitur. Sic leg. Strab. "Exes ody Weinvovro of rt ray segtwy olxos 
xl irAdewves nal Ebdcbov diereipas, *¢ Ostendebantur ergo ibi sacerdotum 
des, ac domicilia in quibus Eudoxus et Plato egerant.” Strabon. Geog. 
lid. xvii. tom. II. ps114s. Ed, Oxon, 
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around this pillar, concealed only by a thin 
superficies of soil, can hardly be doubted; and 
these, succeeding travellers may bring to light. 
The antiquities observed by Pococke are pro- 
bably among the number. Yet, if this alone 
continue to mark the situation of Heliopolis, the 
evidence it affords, when added to other proofs, 
will be sufficient to identify the locality of the 
city. Indeed, when it is considered that Hedio- 
polis was altogether a deserted city so long ago 
as the time of Strabo*, and that the Romans car- 
ried from Egypt so many of its antient monu- 
ments, it is surprising that this obelisk, stupen- 
dous as it is, remains in its original position- 
Among several trophies of this description, 
which were removed to Italy, Strabo mentions 
two obelisks that were carried to Rome from the 
ruins of Heliopolis’. According to Pliny, the 
first monuments of this kind that were raised in 
Egypt were placed within this city*; and the 


(2) avéonwos 4 wo4us—‘* Omnino urbs deserta est.” Strab. Geog. 
lib. xvil. tom. TI. p. 1142. Ed Oxon. 1807. 


(3) “Qy do xa cig *Papeny éxomiobnoay, of wn ntxanwpevor ceatos, ** Quo. 
rum duo Romam delati sunt, non omnino corrupti.”’ Idéd. 

(4) “ Primus omnium id instituit Mitres, qui in Solis urbe regnabat, 
somnio jussus: e¢ hoc ipsum inscriptum est in eo: etenim sculpture 
ille effigiesque, quas videmus, EGyeTiz SUNT LITERE. Postea et alii 
regum in supra dicta urbe.” fPlini Hist. Nat. lib. xxxvi. c. 8: 
tom. HI. p. 481. ZL. Bat. 1635. ; 
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elevation assigned by him to each of the four 


w+—~ Obelisks erected here by Sochis, so nearly cor- 


6 


responds with the measure of the one which 
now remains, that, making allowance for its 
pedestal, its height would be the same'. Owing 
to this circumstance, Pococke* and Shaw’ con- 
sider it as one of the four mentioned by Pliny. 
Diodorus relates*, that two other obelisks were 
erected at Heliopolis by Sesostris; but each of 
these was one hundred and twenty cubits in 
height, and eight in breadth; an elevation, 
therefore, much too considerable to correspond. 
with the present appearance of this pillar. 


After leaving this place, the author was so 
much exhausted by fatigue, that he returned to 
Cairo, across the sandy plain of the desert 
which lies east of the city, and extends all the 
way from the Nile to the Red Sea. Mr. Cripps, 


ee es 


(1) That is to say, 48 cubits; and admitting the Roman cubit te 


equal 18 inches, the whole height of the obelisk would be 72 feet. 


Pococke found the height of that part of the obelisk which is above 
the surface of the soil to equal 67 feet, measuring it by a quadrant. 
Shaw took its elevation ‘‘ by the proportion of shadows,” and made it 
only sixty-four feet; thereby allowing eight feet for the pedestal. 
Pocoche’s mensuration allows only jive. 

(2) Descript. of the East, vol. 1. p.23. Lond. 1743. 

(3) Travels, p. 366. Lond. 1757. 


(4) Diod. Sic. Biblioth. lib. i. p.38. Hanov, 1604, 
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accompanied by Mr. Hammer, and by Mr. Hamil- 
‘ton, then secretary of our Ambassador at Con- 
‘stantinople, continued their journey as far as the 
Pilgrim's Lake, whence the canal is supposed to 
have extended to the Red Sea; and returned 
afterwards by the route which the author had 
taken. They found, at the lake, the remains of 
a very large Caravanserai, and discerned the 
traces of a canal, bearing thence towards the 
south-east, in the direction of Suez. But thé 
most curious objects noticed in this part of the 
day's journey were presented to our whole party 
where we least expected to find any thing re- 
markable ; namely, in the mineral productions 
of the desertitself. A beautiful and well-known 
variety of jasper, commonly called Egyptian 
Pebble, is found in such abundance, among 
masses of the most curious mineralized wood, 
upon the surface of the sands, over all the 
district eastward of Grand Cairo, even to the 
borders of the Red Sea, that specimens might be 
obtained in sufficient abundance to serve as 
ballast for a vessel bound from Suez to England. 
The author had collected almost enough to load 
acamel before he arrived at the walls of the 
city; but when the rest of the party returned, 
they brought with them a more considerable 
burden. Among these were large blocks of 
VOL. V. M 
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petrified palm-iree, of which Mr. Cripps had ae 


a lected a very great variety. They found these 


Petrifac- 
tions. 


Doubtfnl 


Crigin of 


Lgyptian 
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masses lying in detached, fragments among. the 
loose sand, wholly disengaged from, any. other 
stratum, and scattered over the face of the 
desert. In the same manner, but more. fre- 


- quently, appeared the large pebbles of Egyptian 


jasper, being almost always of a flattened 
ovate shape. This mineral is too well known to. 
require a more particular description; but who 
can explain its origin? The received, opinion, 
and that which daily experience. confirms,. re- 
specting siliceous concretions in general, is. this, 
that they have been deposited, after a stalactical 
process, in. the fissures and cavities left by air 
in. substances of anterior formation, Admitting, 
therefore, that every one of these Egyptian peb- 
bles once occupied such cavities, m strata. now 
reduced to a pulverized state, and since become: 
the sand of the desert, what idea can be formed. 
of the antiquity of this kind of jasper ? . Unlike 
ether flinty substances, it seems to be almost 
incapable of decomposition by exposure to the 
atmosphere; having, as,an exterior crust, a thin 
investment of a reddish brown colour, which 
differs in appearance only from the nature of.the 
stone itself; its chemical. constituents being 
precisely the same. Masses of pure sie, 


EGY PT. 


and some chalcedonies containing almost as much 
alumine as the Egyptian jasper, when thus ex- 
posed to the continued action of air and 
moisture, gradually decompose, and assume 
the white colour common to the matter of silex 
when in a state of extreme division. But these 
pebbles, although constantly exposed to the 
nightly dews ofa country where water falls 
during the night as abundantly as heavy rain, 
and to the powerful rays of a burning sun 
during the day, have sustained little or no altera- 


tion. They have also another very remarkable. 


character. Although they be destitute of that 


whitish surface which is common to every sili- 


ceous body long acted upon by the atmosphere, 


they are always characterized by a lighter 


colour towards the center of each pebble; and 
this is sometimes white. They vary in their size, 
from that of a hen’s egg to the eg¢ of an ostrich; 
but are rarely larger, and always appear more 
or less flattened, so as to exhibit a superior and 


an inferior elliptical surface upon each specimen. - 


The masses of mineralized or petrified wood had 
no regularity of shape, except that parasitical 
form which the mineral, thus modified, had 
derived from the vegetable whose fibres it had 
penetrated when in a fluid state. It is evident, 


therefore, that these pebbles do not owe: their. 
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CaAe: spheroidal shape to the effect of any previous: 


. attrition in water; because the masses of mine- 


ralized wood, possessing a degree of hardness 
inferior to the jasper, and being associated with 
it, would also have undergone a similar change. 
Pococke, and, more recently, that intelligent 
traveller Browne, noticed these appearances in 
the deserts; the first on the Arabian, and the 
last on the Libyan side of the Nile’. Pococke 
seems to have observed the examples he alludes 
to, upon the same spot where we found them, 
or very near to it, for they occurred in the first 
part of his journey from Grand Cairo to Suez’. 
Shaw mentions, also, his having observed 
instances of the same kind, on the isthmus 
between Cairo and Suez; and the fabulous 
accounts of the famous Ras Sem, or petrified 
village in the Cyrenaica, are supposed by him to 
have derived their origin from similar pheno- 
mena’. Shaw notices a method by which the 
petrified palm-tree may be distmguished from 


(1) Travels in 4frica, from the year 1792 to 1798, by VW. G. Browne. 


(2) “I observed in the road many stones that ‘looked like petrified 
woods... . I saw one piece that seemed to have been a large 
body of a tree.” Descript. 6f the East, vol. 1. p.l31. Lond. 1743. 


(3) See Shaw’s account of the petrified village, or city, at Ras Sem, 


in the province of Dasha, in the kingdom of Tripoty. Travels, p. 155. 
ond. 1757. 
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any other mineralized wood. He says‘, the eh : 
fibres, as in the living plant, “do not run ow 
straight and parallel as in other trees; but are 

for the most part oblique, or diverging from one 

another, in an angle of about ten degrees.” 


In the gardens and cultivated grounds near bhai 
the Nile, the inhabitants were now beginning : 
(August 22) to collect the dates; but the corn 
was still out, in some places. The mercury in 
the thermometer, at noon this day, when ob- 
served in the desert east of Heliopolis, did not 
stand higher than 87° of Fuhrenheit. The heat 
in England has been sometimes almost equal to 
this in the month of September. 


The facility with which the 4rabs run up and 
down the date-trees, at first sight surprises a 
stranger; but when the attempt is made, nothing 
can be easier. A series of cavities in the bark 
of those trees, as if purposely excavated to 
admit the hands and feet, render the ascent, 
and descent, as practicable as upon the steps of 
aladder. We frequently climbed to the top of 
the tallest palm-trees by means of this natural 
staircase. 


(4) Ibid. p. 161. 
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CHAP. ‘In the evening after our arrival, some of our 
——/ party went to an exhibition of the A/mehs, or 
ArMaHS. Dancing women, at the house of a lady of some 

distinction, and where it was believed this cu- 
rious remnant of antient Egyptian ceremonies 
might be unattended with those violations of 
decorum by which they are generally charac- 
terized. This, however, was not the case. The 
dance was, as usual, destitute of grace, activity, 
or decency. It consists wholly of gestures, 
calculated to express, in the most gross and 
revolting manner, the intercourse of the sexes. 
In any part of Europe, if it were tolerated, it 
would be thought a degrading and wretched 
performance; yet the ladies of Cairo, accus- 
tomed to the introduction of these women upon 
festival days, regard the exercise of the dimehs 
with amusement, and even with applause. If 
we may judge from the representations upon 
Grecian vases, the female Bacchanals of Antient 
Greece exhibited in their dances a much more 
animated and more graceful appearance: yet 
the manner of dancing practised by the 4/mehs, 
however offensive in the eyes of civilized na- 
tions, is the most antient. Hence the observa- 
tion of Cicero’, “‘ NEMO SALTAT SOBRIUS, NISI 


(1) Orat. pro Murend. 
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FORTE INSANIT:” and if the history of this CHAP. 
exercise be traced to its origin, it will be found —— 
to have nearly the same character all over the 
world. In the anger of Moses at the dancing of 
the IJsraelites*; in the reproach cast upon David, 
by Michal the daughter of Saul, for his conduct 
when dancing before the ark’; in the gratifica- 
tion afforded to Herod by the dance of Salome’; 
we may perceive what were the characteristics 
of primeval dances: and if curiosity should 
lead any one to inquire what sort of dancing is 
found among modern nations, where the exer- 
cise has not been refined by civilization, his 
attention may be directed to the Tarantello of 
Italy, the Fandango of Spain, the Barina of 
Russia, the Calenda of Africa, and the Timorodee 
of Otuheite. Egypt; where no lapse of time 
seems to have effected change, where the con- 
stancy of natural phenomena appears to have 
been always accompanied with the same uni- 
formity of manners and customs, Egypt pre- 
serves its pristine attachment to a licentious 
dance; and exhibits that dance as it was beheld, 
above three thousand years ago, in the annual 


(2) Exod. xxxii. 19. 
(3) 2 Samuel vi. 20. 
(4) Matth. xiv. Mark vi. Joseph. Antig. Jud. lib. xviii. e. 2. 
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CHAP. procession to Bubastus, when.the female votaries. 
met of Diana distinguished themselves in the cities 
through which they passed. by indecency and 
dancing’. Considered therefore with reference: 

to the moral character and habits of the people, 

as well as to their antient history, this prac- 

tice of the Almehs may be entitled to some 
notice. Indeed, the part they sustain in the 

scale of society in Egypt is so considerable, and 

the partiality shewn to them so inveterate’, that 

it is impossible to give a faithful account of the 
country without some allusion to these women, 


They wear upon their fingers little bells, like 
Bee aves A aves UND SISE Siae tat 8 AT AP A le fi 2) UG ae hoods kiccei pi 

(1) Herodot. Euterpe, c. 60. 

(2) “* Il n’est point de féte sans elles; point de festin dont elles ne fas- 
sent Tornément...... Les ALME soni appeliées dans tous les Harem, 
-.... Les ALME assistent aux cérémonie de marriage, et mar chent 
dete la mariée en jouant des instrumens. Elles figurent aussi dans 
les enterremens, et accompagnent le convoi en chantant des airs funebres. 
Elles poussent des gémissemens,” &c. Savary, Lett. sur 0 Egypte, tom. 1. 
pp. 150,152, 154. Paris, 1785. Strangers who reside for some time 
in Cairo, however disgusted by the exhibition of the 4lmehs at first, 
gradually adopt the taste of the native inhabitants. Of this we find an 
instance in Miebuhr’s Travels, ‘‘ However much disposed to receive 
entertainment, they did not please us at first; their vocal and instru- 
mental music we thought horrible; and their persons appeared dis- 
gustingly ugly, with their yellow hands, spotted faces, absurd orna- 
ments, and hair larded with stinking pomatum. But by degrees we 
learned tu endure them, and, for want of better, began to fancy some 
of them pretty, to imagine their voices agreeable, their movements 
graceful, though indecent, and their music not absolutely intolerable.” 
Travels in Arabia, vol. 1. p.140. Edinb, 1792. | e 
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small cymbals, which they use as the Italians 
and Spaniards do their castagnettes. They have 
also tambours of different kinds. The form ef 
one of these seems to have been derived from 
that of the common pumpkin, which is frequent 
among the vegetables of Egypt; for, although the 
tambour be made of wood, it has exactly the 
appearance of half a large pumpkin, scooped, 
with a skin bound over it. The rabs use 
hollow pumpkins, when dried, as bottles to 
contain water: these becoming hard, are very 
durable, and may have preceded the use of a 
hollow hemisphere of wood, in the manufacture 
ofa tambour. The dances of the /mehs are 
accompanied by vocal as well as by instru- 
mental music; if that may be termed vocal, 
which consists of a continual recurrence of the 
same shrill sounds, caused by trilling the 
tongue against the roof of the mouth, without 
the utterance of any distinct words. Yet this 
singular mode of expressing joy is all that 
constitutes the Alleluia of the Antients. When 
Lord Hutchinson first entered Cairo, after the 
capture of the city, he was met by a number of 
women who greeted him with Jlleluias: they 
accompanied him through the streets, clapping 
their hands, and making this extraordinary 
noise, in a loud and shrill tone. It seems to be 
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a constant repetition of the same syllable, z/, or 
al; uttered in this manner, Alalaialalalalalal, 
with the utmost rapidity, and without interrup- 
tion or pause of any kind. The person who is 
able to continue this kind of scream for the 
longest time, without drawing breath, is sup- 
posed to be the best performer. The same sort 
of singing is practised by the d/mehs at funerals, 
with this difference: the Alleluia, or cry of joy, 
consists in a repetition of the syllable al; and 
that which is used to denote grief, is formed by 
a similar repetition of the syllable a, or el, 
constituting the long protracted elelelelelu, or 
ululation’. The tone of voice continues the, 
same through both of these; the Alleluia, and 
the Ululation: but there seemed to be this 
distinction in the manner of delivering the 
sounds; that in the former, it was a tremulous 
note ascending; in the latter, the same note 
descending in continual cadences. However, it 
is exceedingly difficult, as perhaps the reader 
has already perceived, to convey, or to obtain, 
ideas of musical sounds by means of a mere 


verbal description. 


(1) In the Prometheus Vinctus of A’schylus, lo utters this cry of 
lamentation, "EAeAeacasaev, which the Scholiast denominates Opivades 
taigbeyma. See Pauw’s Aischylus, tom.1. p. 88, 877. Hag. Com.1745, 
Stanley, Blomfield, ec. 
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Upon the twenty-third of August we set out 
for the Pyramrbs, the inundation enabling us 
to approach within less than a mile of the larger 
pyramid, in our djerm. Messrs. Hammer and 
Hamilton accompanied us. We arrived at Djiza 
by day-break, and called upon some English 
officers who wished to join our party upon this 
occasion. From Djiza, our approach to the 
Pyramids was through a swampy country, by 
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means of a narrow canal, which however was. 


deep enough; and we arrived without any 
obstacle, at nine o'clock, at the bottom of a 
sandy slope, leading up to the principal pyramid. 
Some Bedouin Arabs, who had assembled to 
receive us upon our landing, were much amused 
by the eagerness excited in our whole party,. to 
prove who should first set his foot upon the 


summit of this artificial mountain. As we drew Appearance 


resented 


near its base, the effect of its prodigious magni- by the 


tude, and the amazement caused in viewing the 
enormous masses used in its construction, 
affected every one of us; but it was an im- 
pression of awe and fear, rather than of plea- 
sure. In the observations of travellers who 
had recently preceded us, we had heard the 
Pyramids described as huge objects which gave 
no satisfaction to the spectator, on account of 
their barbarous shape, and formal appearance: 


principal 


Pyramid. 
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CHAP. yet to us it appeared hardly possible, that per- 
Ra sons susceptible of any feeling of sublimity could 
behold them unmoved. With what amazement 
did we survey the vast surface that was pre- 
sented to us, when we arrived at this stu- 
pendous monument, which seemed to reach the 
clouds!" Here and there appeared some Arab 
guides upon the immense masses above-us, like 
so many pigmies, waiting to shew the way up 
to the summit. Now and then we thought we 
heard voices, and listened; but it was the wind, 
in powerful gusts, sweeping the immense ranges 
of stone. Already some of our party had 
begun the ascent, and were pausing at the 
tremendous depth which they saw below. One 
of our military companions, after having sur- 
mounted the most difficult part of the under- 
taking, became giddy in consequence of looking 
down from the elevation he had attained ; and 
being compelled to abandon the project, he 
engaged an rab to assist him in effecting his 
descent. The rest of us, more accustomed to 
the business of climbing heights, with many a 
halt for respiration, and many an exclamation 
of wonder, pursued our way towards the sum- 
mit. The mode of ascent has been frequently 
described; and yet, from the questions which 
are often proposed to travellers, it does not 
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appear to be generally understood. The reader CHAP. 
may imagine himself to be upon a StAlLCASC, ny 
every step of which, to aman of middle stature, 

is nearly breast high’; and the breadth of each 

step is equal to its height: consequently, the 
footing is secure; and although a retrospect, in 

going up, be sometimes fearful to persons 
unaccustomed to look down from any conside- 

rable elevation, yet there is little danger of 
falling. In some places, indeed, where the 
stones are decayed, caution may be required ; 

and an drab guide is always necessary, to avoid 

a total interruption; but, upon the whole, the 
means of ascent are such, that almost every one 

may accomplish it*: Our progress was impeded 


(1) ‘* The stones, wherewith the Pyramids are built, are from five 
to thirty feet long, (Herodotus makes none of these stones less than 
thirty feet), and from three to four feet high.” Shaw's Travels, p.367. 
Lond, 1757. 

(2) Upon this account, when we reached the top of the pyramid, 
we sent an 4rab with a short note to the officer who had abandoned 
the undertaking, urging him to renew the attempt. After some time, 
the messenger returned, but without our companion. The author, 
hearing this, went down to him, and found him in the entrance to the 
pyramid, sitting with some 4rabs in the shade afforded by the large 
projecting masses of stone; and, having with some difficulty prevailed 
upon him to renew the attempt, succeeded in conducting him to the 
top. He expressed himself unwilling to return without having g grati- 
fied his curiosity by a view from the summit; but confessed that the 

effect 
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by other causes. We carried with us a few 
instruments; such as, our boat-compass, a 
thermometer, a telescope, &c.; these could not 
be trusted in the hands of the drals, and they 
were liable to be broken every instant. At 
length we reached the topmost tier, to the great 
delight and satisfaction of all the party. Here 
we found a platform, thirty-two feet square; 
consisting of nine large stones, each of which: 
might weigh about a ton; although they be 
inuch inferior in size to some of the stones used 
in the construction of this pyramid. Travellers 
of all ages, and of various nations, have here: 
inscribed. their names. Some are written in 
Greek; many in French; a few in Arabic; one: 
or two in English; and others in Latin. We 


effect produced upon his mind, by the stupendous sight around him, 
was rather painful than pleasing, and had rendered him wholly unfit 
for. the exertion it required. Jt is tothis circumstance that allusion 
was before made (See Chap. II. p.45); and it confirms the truth of 
Mr. Burke’s observations, upon the impressions to which men are 
liable, who, without the smallest personal danger, are exposed to the 
contemplation of objects exceedingly vast in their dimensions. Mr. 
Burke describes the impression produced by the sublime as bordering 
upon a sensation of pain; illustrating this by reference to a person 
standing in perfect security beneath a precipice, and looking up to- 
wards its summit. (See Philosophical Enquiry into the Origin of our 
Ideas of the Sublime, Sc. by Edmund Burke. Sect.27. Part 3. p. 237, 
Sc. Lond. 1782. 
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were as desirous as our predecessors’ to leave 
a memorial of our arrival; it seemed to be a tri- 
bute-of thankfulness, due for the success of our 
undertaking; and presently every one of our 
party was seen busied in adding the mscription 
of his name’*. | 


Upon this area, which looks like a point 
when seen from Cairo, or from the Nile, it is 
extraordinary that none of those numerous 
hermits fixed their abode, who retired to the 
tops of columns, and to almost inaccessible 
solitudes upon the pinnacles of the highest 
rocks. It offers a much more convenient and 
secure retreat than was selected by an ascetic 
who pitched his residence upon the architrave 
of a temple in the vicinity of Athens. The heat, 
‘according to Fahrenheit’s thermometer, at the 
time of our coming, did not exceed 84°; and 
the same temperature continued during the 
time we remained, a strong wind blowing from 
the north-west. The view from this eminence 


(i) ‘‘Apras que nous edmes gravé nos noms -sur Je sommet.de la 
pyramide, nous descendtmes,” &c. Savary Lett. sur ! Egypte, tom. 1. 
p.188. Par. 1785. 

(2) In order to prove how commodious a station this place affords, it 


may be mentioned, that the author was enabled to write upon the spot 
a letter to a friend in England. | 
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-cHAPp. amply fulfilled our expectations; nor do the 


IV. ; . 
~—~ accounts which have been given of it, as it 
Objects . 
seen from @Ppears at this season of the year, exaggerate 


the Sum- the novelty and grandeur of the sight. All the 
region towards Cairo and the Delta resembled a 
sea, covered with innumerable islands. Forests 
of palm-trees were seen standing in the water; 
the inundation spreading over the land where 
they stood, so as to give them an appearance 
of growing in the flood. To the north, as far 
as the eye could reach, nothing could be dis- 
cerned, but a watery surface thus diversified by 
plantations and by villages. To the south we 
saw the Pyramids of Saccdra; and upon the east 
of these, smaller monuments of the same kind, 
nearer to the Nile. An appearance of ruins 
might indeed be traced the whole way from 
the Pyramids of Djiza to those of Saccéra; as if 
they had been once connected so as to con- 
stitute one vast cemetery. Beyond the Py- 
ramids of Saccdéra we could perceive the distant 
mountains of the Saip; and upon an eminence 
near the Libyan side of the Nile there appeared 
a monastery of considerable size. Towards the 
west and south-west, the eye ranged over the 
great Libyan Desert, extending to the utmost 
verge of the horizon, without a single object to 
interrupt the dreary horror of the landscape, 
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except dark floating spots, caused by the CHAP. 
shadows of passing clouds upon the sand. ceil, 


Upon the south-east side is the gigantic 
statue of the Sphinx, the most colossal piecé of 
sculpture which remains of all the works exe- 
cuted by the Antients. The French have un- 
covered all-the pedestal of this statue, and all 
the cumbent or leonine parts of the figure: these 
were before entirely concealed by sand. In- 
stead, however, of answering the expectations 
raised concerning the work upon which it was 
supposed to rest, the pedestal proves to be a 
wretched substructure of brick-work, and small 
pieces of stone, put together like the most 
insignificant piece of modern masonry, and 
wholly out of character, both with respect to 
the prodigious labour bestowed upon the statud 
itself, and the gigantic appearance of the sur- 
rounding objects. Beyond the Sphinx we 
distinctly discerned, amidst the sandy waste, 
the remains and vestiges of a magnificent 
building; perhaps the SrrarEum. A sort of 
chequered work appeared in the middle of 
many of the stones belonging to this ruined 
edifice. It is unnoticed by every author who 
has written upon the Pyramids. Indeed, the 


observation of Geoffroy, as given in a Rapport 
VOL. ¥. N 
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i made to the Institute of Egypt, during the 
—_-—— residence of the French at Cairo’, is very just; 

that all preceding travellers have attended only 

to the principal objects, in their visits to the 
Pyramids. They have disregarded a number of 

other remains, less entire, and more diminutive, 

but calculated. to throw considerable light upon 

the history ef those antiquities which here 
eccupy such a surprising extent. Strabo, whose’ 
observations were eertainly made upon the 

spot, as will hereafter be proved, has given, m 

his account of Memphis, a description of the 
situation of the S—erapiuM, pointedly applicable 

to this position of it; indeed it seems almost: 
identified by his remark. He says it stood in a 

place so sandy, that hills of sand were heaped 

there by the winds; and mentions the remains 

of Sphinzes, as marking the place where it 
stood®. A writer of somewhat later date, the 
-author of the Sibylline Verses, which are believed 


(1) ** Rapport A l'Institut sur les recherches a faire dans l’emplace- 
ment de }’aucienne Memphis, et dans toute l’etendue des ses sépul- 
tures.” Foy. Courier de l’Egypte, No. 104. p. 3. Au Kaire, dé 
Imprimerie Nationale. 

(2) "Err: 38 nad Sepdorsiov tv aypeaddes sire ohodea, dol da’ adviuov bivas 
epee cugsvecba, ap av wi ofiyyss’ xo.a. -** Est etiam Serapium, in 
koco'valde arenoso, adeo ut arenie.colles a ventis exaggerentur : ibi- 
vidimus Sphinges,” &c. Strab, Geog. lib. xvii, p. 1145. Ed. Oxon, 
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to be a composition of the second century, may CHAP. 
rather allude to.the Serapéum at Memphis, than Vw 


to the temple at Alexandria, by the situation he 
assigns to Serapis®. 


Immediately beneath our view; upon the 
eastern and western side, we saw so many 
tombs, that we were unable: to count them; 
some being half buried in the sand, others rising 
considerably above it. All these are of an 
oblong form, with sides sloping, like the roofs 
of European houses. A plan of their situation 
and appearance is given in Pococke’s Travels‘. 
The second pyramid, standing to the south- 


west, has the remains of a covering near its 


vertex, as of a plating of stone which had once 
mvested all its four sides. Some persons, 
deceived by the external hue of this covering, 


have believed it to be of marble; but its white — 


appearance is owing to a partial decomposition, 
aitecting the surface only. Not a single frag- 
ment of marble’ can be found anywhere near 


(3) Kal ob Signor, Aidos twixehisve. “ Tuque Serdpi sedens in saxis.” 
Sibyllina Oracula, lib. v. ad fin. 

(4) Description of the East, vol. I. Plate xvi. p- 41. Lond. 1743. 

(5). Marble was not used for buildings in very antient times. ‘* It 


does not appear,’’ says Shaw, “* that marble was used by the Grecian, 


artists, either in sculpture or building, before the 15th Olympiad, 
n 2? B.C. 


Limestone 
used in 
construct- 
ing the 
greater 
Pyramid. 
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this pyramid. It is surrounded by a paved 
court, having walls on the outside, and places: 
as for doors, or portals, in the walls; also an 
advanced work, or portico. A third pyramid, 
of much smaller dimensions than the second, 
appears beyond the Sphinx, to the south-west; 
and there are three others, one of which 1s 
nearly buried in sand, between the large pyra- 
mid and this: statue, to the south-east". 


Having thus surveyed the principal objects, 
as they appeared from the summit of the greater 
pyramid, we proceeded to the examination of 
the substances which composed its exterior 
surface. 


The stones of the platform upon the top, as. 
well as most of the others used in constructing 


the decreasing ranges from the base upwards, 


B.C. 720. Dedalus’s statues of Hercules and Venus were of wood; of 
which, or of rough stone, were likewise their idols and temples, till 
that time. The antient Temple of Delphi was built about the 65th 
Olympiad, B.C. 520, or 513 years after the Temple of Solomon.” See 
Shaw’s Trav. p. 368. Note 5. Lond. 1757. 


(1) In mentioning these particulars, the author may possibly repeat 
what other travellers have said before, without being conscious of so 
doing: indeed, it is hardly possible to avoid repetition, upon a subject 


which has been discussed by thousands, although the utmost vigilance 
be used, 
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are of soft limestone; a little harder, and more cwap. 
compact, than what some of our English masons iniautl 
vulgarly call clunch ; whereof King’s College 
Chapel at Cambridge, and great part of Ely 
Cathedral, is built. It is of a greyish white 
colour; and has this remarkable property, that, 
when broken by a smart blow with a hammer, 
it exhales the fetid odour common to the dark 
limestone of the Dead Sea, and of many other 
places; owing to the disengagement of a gaseous 
sulphureted hydrogen. This character is very 
uncommon in white limestone, although it may 
be frequently observed in the darker varieties. 
It is now very generally admitted, that the 
‘stones, of which the Pyramids consist, are of 
the same nature as the calcareous rock whereon 
they stand, and that this was cut away in order 
to form them: Herodotus says they were brought 
from the 4rabian side of the Nile?. Another 
more compact variety of limestone is found in 
detached masses at the base of these structures, 
exactly as it is described by Svrato ; seeming to 
consist entirely of mineralized eruvie, derived 
from some animal now unknown. We did not 
observe this variety among the constituents of 
the Pyramids themselves, but in loose fragments 


re eS RSE ee Ok aaa Ae ae ee ee 
(2) Euterpe, c. 2. 


Extraneous 
Fossil de- 
scribed by 
Strado. 
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upon the sand'. The forms of the petrifaction 
are lenticular. We noticed an extraneous 
fossil of the same nature in the Crimea, which 
has also been described by Pallas*. Strabo's 
description of this substance corresponds, in so 
striking a manner, with its present appearance, 
that his account of it may be noticed as afford- 
ing internal evidence of his visit to the spot, 
« Among the wonders,” says he’, ‘ which we 
saw at the Pyramids, there is one which ought 
on no account to pass without notice. There 
are heaps of stones, lying among the ruins before 
the Pyramids, in which are found little petrifac- 
tions, in form and size exactly resembling the 
natural appearance of lentils.. The tradition is, 
that these lentils are the petrified remains of the 
food given to the workmen.” Notwithstanding 
the throng of travellers, particularly of late 
years, who have resorted to the Pyramids, 


(1) The author has since been informed that it has been observed 
among the stones of which the principal pyramid is built. | 


(2) It has received the appellation of Lapes Withee, from the 


resemblance of these lenticular forms to small coins. See Kol. il. 
_ Chap. Vy p. 228. Octavo Edition. 


(3) “Ey 06 ot THY sgabiyray oP newy ty vais Tlugemios Tun doses avn aeLoy 
maourimeiy. "Ex yee Tis Anrvans cucal Ties 4Ed THY Tugapidov xsivras ey 
rouros O engtaes Tas Viypure nol charm nol peyiber Paxosidn’ tvioss 0%, nal ws © 
dy welopa olov husderiorwy Sxoreixtn Dacl 0 daordadives Asipuve rns ray 
LoyaSoutvay reoQns. Strabon. Geog. lb. xvil. p. 1146. Ed. Oxon. 
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almost all of whom have borne away some me- 
-morial of their visit:to the place, not a single 
specimen of this very curious variety of lime- 
stone has yet been observed in any collection of 
minerals, public or private*. Shaw mentions 
the mortar used in the construction of the Pyra- 
mids’; although a very erroneous notion be still 
prevalent, that the most antient buildings were 
erected without the use of cement. A reference 
to this kind of test has been frequently made, 
with a view to ascertain the age of antient 
architecture. All that can be asserted, ‘how- 
ever, upon this subject, with any degree of 
certainty, is, that if the most antient architec- 
ture of Greece sometimes exhibit examples of 
masonry without mortar, that of Egypt is 
very differently characterized. As we de- 
scended from the summit, we found mortar in 
all the seams of the different layers upon the 
outside of the pyramid ; but no such appear- 
ance could be discerned in the more perfect 
masonry of the interior. ~Of this mortar we 
detached and brought away several specimens. 


(4) Greaves was almost disposed to doubt the truth of Strato’s de- 
scription, because he did not observe these petrifactions. “‘ Were not 
Strabo a writer of much gravity, I should suspect these petrified 
graines.” Pyramidog. p.119. Lond. 1646. 

(5) Trayels in the Levant, p.398. -Lond. 1757. 
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It is of a coarse kind; and contains minute 
fragments of terra cotta. Grobert says it does 
not differ from the mortar now in use’. Shaw 
believed it to consist of sand, wood ashes,. and 
lime®. 


The French had been very assiduous in their 
researches among these buildings. They even 
attempted to open the smallest of the three prin- 
cipal Pyramids; and having effected a very 
considerable chasm in one of its sides, have left 
this mark behind them, as an everlasting testi- 
mony of their curiosity and zeal. The landing 
of our army in Egypt put a stop to their labour. 


- Had it not been for this circumstance, the interior 


of that mysterious monument would probably 
be now submitted to the inquiry which has long 
been an object among literary men, 


We were employed for a considerable time in 
a very useless manner, by endeavouring to 
measure the height of the greater pyramid. 
This we endeavoured to effect, by extending a 
small cord from the summit to the base, along 
the angles formed by the inclination of its 


(1) See Denon’s Voyage, as published by Peltier, tom. II. p. 80, 
Append. Lond. 1802. 
(2) See Shaw’s Travels, p. 368. also p. 206, Lond. 1757. 
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planes; and then measuring the base as accu- 
rately as possible, together with the angle of 
melination subtended by the sides of the pyra- 
mid. The result, however, as it disagreed with 
any account hitherto published, did not satisfy 
us*®. It is a curious circumstance, that all ac- 
counts of its perpendicular height differ from 
each other. . Some French engineers measured 
successively all the different ranges of stone, 
from the base to the summit. According to 
their observations, the height of this pyramid 
equals four hundred and forty-eight French feet *. 


We now proposed to enter this pyramid: and 
as an inquiry into the origin and antiquity of 
these buildings will be reserved for a subse- 
quent consideration, (after a careful examination 


(3) * Although these immense masses had been within our view 
for the preceding three days, and we gradually approached them in 
the boat, on our arrival we were more astonished than ever: the pro- 
digious stones which are piled one upon another in regular courses, ' 
and joined together with cement, are continued to such au exceeding 
height, that some persons on the top of the great pyramid appeared 
to us immediately under it, as if they were birds.” Squire's MSw 
Journal. 

(4) Déscript. des Pyram. de Ghizé, par J. Grobert. See Peltier’s 
Edit. of Voyage en Egypte par Denon, Append. tom, II. p.62; Lond. 
1802. 
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of ‘the Pyramids of Saccdéra, as well as of those 


evi of Djiza,) a few brief remarks, containing little 


Theft com- 
mitted by 
an Arab. 


else than a mere description of objects, as they 


‘appeared to us, are all that will be added to 


this Chapter. 


As we ascended the sandy slope that extends 
from the mouth of the pyramid, on each side, 
towards the angles at the base, we observed 
that the Arabs had considerably imcreased in 
number since our arrival, and were very cla- 
morous. One of them, -while we were mea- 
suring the pyramid, had stolen the boat-compass 
given to us by Captain Clarke; an irretrievable 
loss in such a situation. We offered ten times 
its value to the Sheth who accompanied us, but 
the thief had disappeared ; besides, it was im- 
possible to make an Arab sensible of the sort of 
instrument for whose recovery the reward was 
proposed. The Bedouin, who had stolen it, no 
doubt considered it to be a box of magic or of 
divination, whereby infidels were guided to the 
knowledge of hidden treasure; in search of which 
they always believed us to be engaged. They 
had the same opinion of the thermometer which 
they saw us carry to the summit. In many 
parts of Turkey, this last was believed to be:an 
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instrument for ascertaining distances during a 
journey. 


Having collected our party upon a sort of 
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Visit to the 
Interior of 


platform before the entrance of the passage the jarger 


leading to the interior, and lighted a number of 
tapers, we all descended into its dark mouth. 
In viewing this entrance, the impression made 
upon every one of us was, that no persons could 


Pyramid. 


thus have laid open the part of the pyramid | 


where this channel was concealed, unless they 
had been previously acquainted with its situa- 
tion; and for obvious reasons: First, because 
its position is almost in the centre of one of its 
planes, instead of being at the base. Secondly, 
that no trace appears of those dilapidations 
which must have been the result of any search 
for a passage to the interior; such, for example, 
‘as now remain for a memorial of the labours of 
the French near the smaller pyramid, which 
they attempted to open. The opening has been 
effected in the only point, over all the vast sur- 
face of the great pyramid, where, from the 
appearance of the stones inclined to each other 
above the mouth of the passage, any admission 
‘to the interior was originally intended. So 
marvellously concealed as this entrance must 
have been, shall we credit the legendary story 


we 
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CHAP. of an Arabian writer, who, discoursing of the 
—~ Wonders of Egypt’, attributed the opening of , 
this pyramid to 4/mamon, a Caliph of Babylon, 
about nine hundred and fifty years since? A 
single observation of Strabo overturns its credit 
in an instant; as the same passage was evi- 
dently known to him, above eight centuries 
before the existence of the said Caliph. He 
describes not only the exact position of the 
mouth of the pyramid, but even the nature of 
the duct leading to the ©%7, or Soros, in such a 
manner, that it is impossible to obtain, in fewer 
words, a more accurate description®. It seems 
also true, that this opening had been made 
before the time of Herodotus, although his testi- 
mony be less decisive. He speaks only of 


(1) G. Almec. Hist. Arab. ex edit. Erp. “See Greaves’s Pyramido- 
graphia, pag.44. Lond. 1646. AMaillet had asimilar notion: ‘‘ Ce fut 
donc sans doute sous les Princes Mahométans, et par le Calife Mah- 
mout, qui regnoit 4 Bagdad, et qui mourut l’an de l’Egyre 205, ainsi 
‘que le rapportent les auteurs Arabes, que cette impieté fut commise.” 

- Déscription del’ Egypte, tom. 1. p. 319. 1740. | 

(2) "Exud iv tbe plows ras tov wArsvomv Alboy eLoiptoweov’ aebevros ot 
event tort oxorsd perros ris Onxns. “ In media fere laterum altitudine, lapis 
exemtilis est: eoque sublato obliqua fistula usque ad loculum.” Straé. 
Geog. lib. xvii. p. 1145. Ed. Oxon. 

The Oxford Editor of Strabo, in ‘commenting upon the words 
wip’ tori oxorsa mixes vns Ohuns, justly observes (Vid. Not. 27, ibid.) the 
coincidence between Strabo’s description of the entrance, and that given 
by Greaves and Le Bruya 
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subterranéous chambers’; but it were impos- 
sible to know any thing of their existence, 
unless the pyramid had first been entered. 
Hence it is evident, that a passage to the inte- 
rior had been obtained from the earliest age in 
which any account was given of this pyramid ; 
and perhaps it never was so completely closed, 
but that with a little difficulty an access might. 
be effected. Proceeding down this channel 
(which may be compared to a chimney about a 
‘yard wide, inclined, as Greaves affirms‘, by an 
angle of twenty-six degrees to the platform at 
the entrance,) we presently arrived at a very 
large mass of granite: this appears to have 
been placed on purpose to choke up the pas- 
sage; but a way has been made round it, by 
which we were enabled to ascend into a second 
channel, sloping, in a contrary direction, to- 
wards the mouth of the first. This is what 
Greaves calls the first gallery *; and his descrip- 
tion is so exceedingly minute, both as to the 
admeasurements and other circumstances be- 
longing to these passages, that it were a useless 


(3), Herodot. Euterpe, c. 125. 


(4) Pyramidographia, p. 85. Lond. 1646. 
(5) Ibid. p, 86. 
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waste of the reader’s time to repeat them here: 


—— Having ascended along this channel, to the dis- 


Observa- 
tion at the 
Well. 


tance of orie hundred and ten feet, we came to 
a horizontal duct, leading to a chamber with an 
angular roof, in the interior of the pyramid. In 
this passage we found, upon our right hand, the 
mysterious weil, which has been so often men- 
tioned. Pliny makes the depth of it equal to 
one hundred ahd twenty-nine feet ; but Greaves, 
in sounding it with a line, found the plummet 
rest at the depth of twenty feet. We were able 
to ascertain the cause of failure in Greaves's 
observation, and in those of almost all others: 
who: have attempted to measure the depth of 
this well: The mouth of it is barely large 


enough to admit any one into it; but, as it is 


possible to descend, it is to be regretted that 
the French, during all their researches here, did 
not.adopt some plan for the effectual examina- 
tion of a place likely to throw considerable light 
upon the nature of the pyramid, and the founda- 
tion upon which it stands. This would require 
more time than travellers usually can spare, 
and more apparatus than they can carry with 
them. In the first place, it would be necessary 
to fasten lighted tapers at the end of a long 
cord, to precede the person descending, as a 
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precaution whereby the quality of the air below 
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may be proved, and those fatal effects prevented —~—~ 


which often attend an improvident descent into 
wells, and subterraneous chambers of every 
description. Many hands, too; would be re- 
quired above, to manage and sustain the ropes: 
by which any adventurer, during the experiment, 
must remain suspended. The greatest danger’ 
to be, apprehended would consist in the hazard. 
of an exposure to mephitic air; but due precau- 
tion, in a careful attention to the tapers lowered. 


first, might obviate this. We threw down some 


stones, and observed that they rested at about 
the depth which Greaves has mentioned; but 
being at length provided with a stone nearly as 
large as the mouth of the well, and about fifty 
pounds in weight, we threw this down, and 
observed that, after striking upon the spot 
where the other stones rested, after a length of 
time which must have equalled some seconds, it 
produced a loud and distinct report, seeming 
to come from a spacious subterraneous apart- 


‘ment; and it was accompanied by a splashing 


noise, as if the stone had been broken into pieces, 
and had fallen into a reservoir of water at a very 
considerable depth. Thus does experience 
always tend to confirm the accounts left us by 
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aia the Antients; for this exactly answers to the 
Vn description given by Pliny of this well'; and, in 
all probability, the depth of it does not much 
differ from that which he mentions, of eighty- 
six cubits, or one hundred and twenty-nine feet, 
making the cubit equal to eighteen inches. 
Pliny says that the water of the Nile was be- 
lieved to communicate with this well. The 
inundation of the river was now nearly at its 
height. -May it be supposed, that, by some 
hitherto unobserved and secret channels, it is 
thus conveyed to the bottom of this well? It 

_ seems more probable, that the water is nothing 
more than the usual result of an excavation in a 
stratum of limestone, carried on to the depth at 
which water naturally lies in other wells of. the 
same country; as, for example, in the pit called 
Joseph's Well, in the Citadel of Grand Cairo. 
The hill whereon this pyramid stands, is ele- 
vated about a hundred feet above the level of 
the plain country through which the Nile flows; 
and, allowing for the height of the mouth of the 
well above the base of the pyramid, we shall 


(1) **InPyramide maximA est intus puteus octoginta sex cubi- 
torum, flumen illo admissum arbitrantur.” Plin. Hist. Nut. lib. xxxvir 
e.12.. ZL. Bat. 1635. 
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sunk below the bed of the river. 


Some of the officers belonging to our party, 
while we were occupied in examining the well, 
had discovered two or three low ducts, or chan- 
nels, bearing off from this passage to the east 
and west, (like those intersecting veins called 
by miners cross-courses,) and which they be- 
lieved to have been overlooked by former tra- 
vellers. Certainly there is no accurate notice 
of them in the descriptions given by Sandys, 
Greaves, Vansleb, Pococke, Shaw, Niebuhr, Maillet, 
Lucas, Norden, Savary, or any other author 
that we have consulted. Perhaps the French 
engineers employed under Menou in the exami- 
nation of the Pyramids, by removing the stones 
which had closed the mouths of these channels, 
have laid them open. We undertook a most 
Jaborious and difficult task, in penetrating to 
the extremities of these ducts. The entrance 
being too low to admit a person upon his hands 
and knees, it was necessary to force a passage 
by lying flat upon our faces, gradually insi- 
nuating our bodies, by efforts with our arms 
and feet against the sides. The difficulty, too, 
was increased by the necessity of bearing lighted 

VOL. Vv. fe) 
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er _tapers in our hands, which were liable to be 

omnpres EXtinguished at every instant, in the efforts 
made to advance. As we continued to struggle 
in this manner, one after another, fearful of being 
at last jammed between the stones, or sufto- 
cated by heat and want of air, a number of 
‘bats, alarmed by our intrusion, endeavoured to 
‘make their escape. This we would gladly have 
‘permitted, but it was not easily effected. Flying 
against our hands and faces, they presently 
‘extinguished some of our tapers, and were with 
difficulty suffered to pass by us. After all our 
trouble, we observed little worth notice at the 
end of any of these cavities. In one, which the 
author examined, he found, at the extremity of 
the channel, a small square apartment, barely 
large enough to allow of his sitting upright; the 
floor of which was covered with loose stones, 
promiscuously heaped, as by persons who had 
succeeded in clearmg the passage leading thi- 
ther. All these trifling channels and chambers 
are perhaps nothing more than so many vacant 
spaces, necessary in carrying on the work dur- 
ing the construction of this vast pile, which the 
workmen neglected to fill as the building pro- 
ceeded; like the cavities. behind the metopes in 
the Parthenon at Athens, which, although usually 
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filled in Grecian temples, were, as we find in a 
certain instances, left void. i 


After once more regaining the passage whence chaos 
these ducts diverge, we examined a chamber sepuicire. 
at the end of it, mentioned by all who have 
described the interior of this building. Its roof 
is angular; that is to say, it is formed by the 
inclination of large masses of stone . leaning 
toward each other, like the appearance pre- 
‘sented by those masses which are above the 
entrance to the pyramid. Then quitting the pas- 
sage altogether, we climbed the slippery and 
difficult ascent which leads to what is called the 
principal chamber. The workmanship, from its 
perfection, and its immense proportions, is truly 
astonishing. All around the spectator, as he 
proceeds, is full of majesty, of mystery, and of 
wonder. The materials of this gallery are said 
by Greaves to consist of white and polished 
marble’. This we did not observe. Pococke also 
mentions pilastres in an anticloset before the 
principal chamber’; circumstances which are 
inconsistent with received opinions respecting 

(1) Pyramidographia, p..90. Lond. 1646. 
(2) Description of the East, vol. I, p. 45). Lond. 1743. 
0 2 


ool 
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CHAP. antient architecture. The pilaster is believed to 
wa be of modern date; and marble, according to 
some writers, was not used by architects before 
the fifteenth Olympiad'. Presently we entered 
that “glorious roome,” as it is justly called by 
Greaves?, where, “‘ as within some consecrated 
oratory, Art may seem to have contended with 
Nature.” It stands “in the very heart and 
centre of the pyramid, equidistant from all its 
sides, and almost in the midst between the 
basis and the top. The floor, the sides, the roof 
of it, are all made of vast and exquisite tables 
of Thebaick marble.” By Greaves’s Thebaick 
marble is to be understood that most beautiful 
variety of granite called, by Italian lapidaries, 
Granito rosso®, which is composed essentially of 
feldspar, of quartz, and of mica. It is often called 
Oriental granite, and sometimes Egyptian granite, 
but it differs in no respect from European 


(1) Before Christ, 720. See’ a former Note in this Chapter. It 
should be said, however, that Shaw, who makes this remark, (Trav, 
p. 368, Note 5. Lond.1757,) applies it to the Grecian, and not to 
Egyptian artists. There are Doric pilasters, of the age of Augustus, 
in the remains of Mecenas’s Villa, near Rome; and the immense capi- 
tals discovered among the ruins of a temple-at Girgenti evidently 
belonged to pilasters of much earlier date. 

(2) Pyramidographia, p. 95. 


(3) See Forbes’s Travels, p.226. Lond. 1776. 
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granite, except that the red feldspar enters more 
largely as a constituent into the mass than is 
usual in the granite of Europet. So exquisitely 
are the masses of this granite fitted to each 
other upon the sides of this chamber, that, being 
without cement, it is really impossible to force 
the blade of a knife between the joints. This 
has been often related before; but we actually 
tried the experiment, and found it to be true®. 
There are only six ranges of stone from the 
floor to the roof, which is twenty feet high; and 
the length of the chamber is about twelve yards. 
It is also about six yards wide. The roof or 
ceiling consists only of nine pieces, of stupen- 
dous size and length, traversing the room from 
side to side, and lying, like enormous beams, 
across the top. 


(4) The author has seen granite of the same kind, and of equal 
beauty, in fragments, upon the shores of the Hebrides, particularly at 
Icolmhkill. 


(5) Diodorus particularly alludes to te same thing. ‘‘ But this 
work,’’ says he, “ is not only worthy of praise on account of its mag- 
nitude, but wonderful for the skill displayed, and remarkable for the 
nature of the stone; since that in so much vastness there was not a 
fissure nor a blemish visible.” Td 3 tgyov rodro wn mavov sivas xar& vd 
Miysbas aaodons akiov, BAAG xal ry Tixvn bavmaordy, xal rH rod Aidov Qvoss 
JiéGooov, ws dv ty Tndinodrm pryiber unre Dsaduddes wars xnridos pendepuds 
Sewgoutyns. Diod. Sic. lib.i. c. 47. p.57. ed. Wesselingii. Amst. 1746. 
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oa Near the western side, stands the Soros, of 
a ana the same kind of granite as that which is used 
‘ for the walls of the chamber, and as exquisitely 
polished. It is distinguished by no difference 

of form or dimensions from the common appear- 

ance of the Soros, as it is often seen in Turkish 

towns, when employed by the inhabitants. to 

supply the place of acistern. It resembles, as 

Greaves has remarked', *‘ two cubes, finely set 
together, and hollowed within; being cut smooth 

and plain,” without sculpture or engraving of 

any kind. Its length on the outside is seven 

feet three inches and a half; its depth, three feet 

three inches and three quarters; and it is the 

same in breadth. Its position is north and south. 


This beautiful relic was entire when. our 
troops were landed in Egypt. Even the French 
had refused to violate a monument considered 
by travellers of every age and nation as conse- 
crated by its antiquity; having withstood the 
ravages of time above three thousand years, 
and all the chances of sacrilege to which it was 
exposed during that period from wanton indis- 
criminating barbarity. It is therefore painful 


we 


(1) See Pyramidog. p. 96.. 
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to relate, that it is now no longer entire. The 
soldiers and sailors of our army and navy 
having had frequent access to the interior of the 
pyramid, carried with them sledge-hammers, to 


break off pieces, as curiosities to be conveyed 
to England; and began, alas! the havoc of its 


demolition®?. Had it not been for the classical 


taste, and the laudable interference, of Colonel: 
now General Stewart, then commanding-officer 
in that district, who threatened to make an 
example of any individual, whether officer or 


private, who should disgrace his country by 
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Demoli- 
tion of the 
Soros at- 
tempted. 


thus waging hostility against History and the 


Arts, not a particle of the Soros would have re- 
mained. Yet, as a proof of the difficulty which 
attended this worse than Scythian ravage, the 
persons who thus left behind them a sad memo- 
rial of the British name, had only succeeded in 
accomplishing a fracture near one of the angles. 
It was thus disfigured when we arrived; and 
every traveller of taste will join in reprobating 
any future attempt to increase the injury it has 
so lamentably sustained. 


(2) During the same week in which this Chapter was printing, 


little pieces of granite were shewn to the author, as “‘ bits of King ; 


Pharaoh’ Tomb,” which were taken from this sepulchre, 
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Having quitted this Pyramid, we amused our- 


sla selves by a cursory survey of the rest; con- 


The 
SPHINX. 


Its surface 
found to be 
painted. 


cerning which we have nothing to communicate 
that would not be a mere repetition of what has 
been already related by many other writers. 
We then descended into some of the smaller 
sepulchres. The walls within these were 
adorned with hieroglyphics. In some instances, 
we noticed the traces of antient painting, an art 
that seems to have been almost co-eval with the 
human race. The most remarkable instance of 
this kind was discovered by the author in a 
situation where, of all others, it was least to be 
expected,—upon the surface of the Sphinx. As 
we drew near to view this prodigious colossus, a 
reddish hue was discernible over the whole mass, 
quite inconsistent with the common colour of 
the limestone used in building the Pyramids, 
and ef which the Sphinx itself is formed. This 
induced us to examine more attentively the 
superficies of the statue: and having succeeded 
in climbing beneath the right ear of the figure, 
where the surface had never been broken, nor in 
any degree decomposed by the action of the 
atmosphere, we found, to our very great sur- 
prise, that the whole had. once been painted of 
a dingy red.or blood colour, like some of the 
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stuccoed walls of the houses in Pompeii and 
Herculaneum’. Upon this painted surface there 


(1) See Rope and Riem “ On the Painting of the Antients,” p.53. 
Berlin, 1787. ‘‘ It is really astonishing that a people, which, if we 
except the obstacles arising from climate and the despotism of its 
priests and its rulers, possessed such abundant means of elevating the 
Arts to the highest degree of perfection, did so little understand how 
to use these means. In these glowing colours, of which the original 
quality remains unaltered and entire, after thousands of years, in these 
so well-preserved colours of the royal tombs of Bisan ri Motrucn, of 
the ceiling at TENTYRA and SYENE, and in the colours of the fallen 
Sphinx near the antient HELIOPOLIS, are discovered resources of which 
few nations have been able to boast, and which Count Caylus supposes 
to consist in certain sharp and corroding materials, which united the 
colours so firmly with the body, that centuries would produce no al- 
teration in their substance*. This supposition is perhaps erroneous. 
Corroding materials do not always preserve the colours, but destroy 
certain kinds, or at least change them, in such a manner, that they 
are far from remaining what they were. I will venture a supposition, 
which, however, I mean to try previously, by an experiment which, fer 
that purpose, I propose to make. I think, namely, I may conjecture, 
not without reason, that the Egyptians did not put on the colour in 
the manner in which it is done now ; because the use of the pencil was 
entirely unknown to them. Nothing was left them, in this respect, 
but to unite a plastic viscid mass so thoroughly with the simple 
colours, that the whole mass which they put on contained those 
colours. It is precisely the same, whether this consisted of a kind of 
wax, of cement-earth haré as stone, or of something similar. This 
they could easily put on, by means of their instruments; aud indeed 
the easier, as they knew of no mixing and of no shading of colours, 
but painted all in uniform colours, red, yellow, or otherwise. The 
plastic mass, or cement-earth, hardened either by encaustic treatment, 
which was not unknown to them, or by itself. This must very natu- 
rally preserve the colours in equal strength, as they were bound to- 
gether and rendered permanent by the mass itself, and quite incor- 
porated into it, which is particularly true of stone- and earth-colours. 


Toward 
* Caylus, in the above-quoted passage, Vol. I. p. 354. 
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eg was also an Inscription; but so concealed, by its 
_y situation beneath the enormous ear of the Sphinz, 


Discovery 
of an an- 


tient In- 


scription. 


and so out of the reach of observers viewing 
the statue: from below, that no notice has yet 
been taken of it by any preceding traveller. As 
to the age of this inscription, the reader must 
determine for himself. At the same time, it may 
be proper to add, that it bears the characteristic 
of a high antiquity in the manner of applying the 
writing. There is a passage in the Book of 
Deuteronomy which proves that the custom of 
writing upon plaister existed in the fifteenth 
century before the Christian era. The Israelites 
are thus instructed to write the Law; and it is 
very probable that Moses had learned the art 
from the Egyptians. “THou SHALT SET THEE 
UP GREAT STONES, AND PLAISTER THEM WITH 
PLAISTER: AND THOU SHALT WRITE UPON 
THEM ALL THE worpDs oF THE Law’. The- 
two first lines are Coptic; the rest is Arabic. 
The characters were of considerable size, and 


TS Me SA AL Cindi PR A So Se Ee, ee SP TN ns 


Toward the end of this work, 1 shall make my readers acquainted 
with such a kind of cement-earth, and describe its whole composition, 
which, in hardness, is not inferior to any sandstone, emits sparks 
when struck, and to which, with soft and plastic treatment, one may 
give not only the complete appearance of a work composed of raw - 
sandstone, but also all He colours, and all the firmness, ba 
and durability of stone.’ 
(1) Deut. xxvii, 2, 3. 
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they, were inscribed in black paint upon the CHAP. 
red surface of the statue. The author bestowed: ——~-—_ 
all possible care and attention in making the | 

_ following copy of them, as a fac-simile. 


N | 
he, 
VD 
aS 
| 


2% 
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cuaP. Above these, and closer under the ear, were 
IV. : cy 
— written, very conspicuously, these curious 


_— 


monograms, 


TB itt | 


probably also Arabic, but in their appearance 
somewhat resembling the kind of writing pre- 
served among the Jnscriptiones Sinaice, as pub- 
lished by Kircher and by Pococke'’. According 
to Pocockhe, this was not engraven, but painted, 

or stained, upon the rock where he saw it. | 


Customof | Whatsoever may be the age of these charac- 
aintin . 3 ° *y 
‘Antient ters, the specimen of painting exhibited by the 


ier superficies of the stone is of still higher anti- 
quity; not merely because the inscription ap- 
pears upon the painted surface, but from the 


(1) See Plate LV. Inscript. 86. Deser. of the East, vol. I. p. 149. 
Lond. 1743. ‘* The Greeks,’ says Pococke, “‘ call this inscription 
OQr0d xagunra yedumura, “* The words of God engraved.” The same 
inscription may also be found in Kircner’s Prodromus Copticus. 
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resemblance which the style of colouring bears cyap. 
to other examples which may be mentioned. Lee 
The statues of the Parthenon at Athens were 
originally painted and gilded*; and however 
contrary the practice may seem to. our notions 
‘of taste, a custom of painting statues, and of 
gilding the hair of images representing celestial 
beings, has continued, without intermission, from 
the age of Pericles and the golden-haired Apollos 
of Greece, down to the era of those /alian artists 
who filled our old English churches with ala- 
baster monuments, where, besides the painted 
effigies of our ancestors’, may be seen the 
ficures of angels with gilded wings ans gilded 
hair. But these are subjects which, to a writer 


(2) “ Avant que ce marbre précieux edt été nettoyé, il conservoit 
des traces, non-seulement de la couleur encaustique dont, suivant 
Yusage des Grecs, on enduisoit la sculpture, mais encore d’une 
véritable peinture dont quelques parties étoient couvertes; usage 
qui tient aux procédés de l’enfance de l’art, dont il ne s’etoit pas en- 
core débarrassé. Le fond étoit bleu; les cheveux et quelques parties 
du corps ETOIENT DoRES.” Voy. Monumens Antiques inédits. De- 
scription d'un Bas-Relief du Parthenon, par A. L. Millin. Traces of 
gilding are still to be perceived on the hair of the Venus de Medicis. 

(3) Asplendid monument of this kind, erected over the bodies of 

Lord Surrey the Poet and his family, may be seen in Framlingham 
Church, Suffolk. Shakspeare has finely availed himself of this prac- 
tice, in the image of Hermione (Winter's Tale): 

*« PAUL. 


O patience! 
The statue is but newly fixt, the colour ’s 
Not do” 
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‘cuaP. ‘fond of pursuing the mazes of antient history, 
vesengeull offer such alluring deviations from the main 


Extract. 


from 
Pauw. 


route, as might lead both him and his reader 


into almost endless digression: the vestiges of 


‘antient art, and the remains of antient customs, 


visible in our daily walks and in every haunt of 


-society, so frequently suggest themselves to 
philosophical reflection, that, if due attention 
‘were paid to them, whole volumes would be 
inadequate to the dissertations that might be 
written. A few observations only, selected from 
the pages of an author who has expressed a 
‘similar observation; and who, most learnedly 
illustrating’ the arts of painting and writing 
among the antient Egyptians’, has concentrated 


within a small compass whatever might have 
been added upon these topics; may terminate 


this chapter. 


The number of things to be spoken of here 
will not permit us to treat of each in particular; 
for it is necessary sometimes to neglect details, 
and confine ourselves to essentials only, that a 
chapter may contain what might otherwise re- 
quire a whole book. The loss of the greater 


(1) Philosophical Dissertation on the Egyptians aud Chinese, by 
De Pauw, vol. 1. pp. 187, 1€8, 189, 190, 202, 203. Lond. 1795. 
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‘part of the history of the Arts in Egypt is a ‘CHAP. 
‘circumstance truly lamentable. All the wrecks Wow 
now remaining form only a mutilated body. 

* * 

“«* Pliny has fallen into an unpardonable con- 
tradiction, when he maintains that the art of 
‘writing had been known from all eternity’, and 
denies, at the same time, that the ELyyptians 
practised painting during six thousand years. 

Plato finds no difficulty in believing it to have 
been known to them for ten thousand years’. 
‘When Plato, in his Dialogues, makes an anony- 
mous interlocutor assert that ten thousand years 
had elapsed since some pictures then seen in Egypt 
were painted, we should ‘observe, that colours, 
applied in all their natural purity on the parti- 
tions of the Theban grottoes, might really be 
capable of supporting so long a period. The 
fewer mixtures are admitted in colours termed 
native, and appertaining neither to the vegetable 
nor animal kingdom, the less they are subject 


(2) De Pauw is evidently here aiming at the introduction of his 
ewn sceptical notions with respect to chronology. We are to under- 
stand Pliny’s use of the word eternity only as referring to a period 
antecedent to existing records, or those of the atrdadoves: an obser- 
vation necessary to rescue many of the antient philosophers from the 
absurd notions imputed to them. 


(3) De Legibus, Dial. 2. 
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cHAP. to change, where the rays of the sun do not 

-— penetrate. This was the case in the excava- 
tions we have cited, where many tints could be 
distinguished, of a beautiful red, and of a par- 
ticular blue. Colours have remained until our 
day in some royal sepulchres of Bilan-el-Moluk, 
which, in my opinion, have been constructed 
before the Pyramids. The walls of great 
edifices, when once coloured, remained so for 
many centuries; or rather, for ever. The 
Egyptians do not seem to have used any parti- 
cular procedure for making the colours and 
gilding adhere to the wall or the bare rock, as 
some people have supposed. Count Caylus 
says, that the manner of laying them on, prac- 
tised by the Egyptians, was not favourable’. 
Like all the Eastern artists, they employed only 
virgin tints, and coloured rather than painted.” 


——————— nl 


(1) Antiq. Egypt. Etruse, &e. vol. 1. 
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Country—T heft detected—History of the Pyramids 
Manner of the Investigation—Age of those Structures— 
Their Sepulchral Origin—Possible Cause of the Viola- 
tion of the principal Pyramid— Historical Evidence 
concerning the building of Pyramids in Egypt — Fur-— 
ther views of the subject—Hermetic Stéle—Mexican 


-. Pyramids. 


Ir is impossible to leave the Pyramids of Djiza 
without some notice of the long list of Philoso- 
phers, Marshals, Emperors, and Princes, who, 
in so many ages, have been brought to view the 
most wonderful of the works of man. There 
has not been a conqueror pre-eminently distin- 
euished in the history of the world, from the 
days of Cambyses down to the invasion of 
Napoleon Buonaparte, who withheld the tribute 
of his admiration from the Genius of the place. 
The vanity of Alexander the Great was so piqued 
by the overwhelming impression of their ma- 
jesty, that nothing less than being ranked. 
among the Gods of Egypt could elevate him 
sufficiently above the pride of the monarchs by 
whom they were erected. When Germanicus 
had subdued the Egyptian empire, and seated 
“a Roman prefect upon the splendid throne of 
the Ptolemis,” being unmindful of repose or of 
triumph, the antiquities of the country engaged 
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all his attention’. The humblest pilgrim, pacing cuap. 
the Lilyan sands around them, while he is con- —”-_, 
scious that he walks in the footsteps of so many 
mighty and renowned men, imagines himself to 
be for an instant admitted into their illustrious 
conclave. Persian satraps, Macedonian heroes, 
Grecian bards, sages, and historians, Roman 
warriors, all of every age, and nation, and reli- 
gion, have participated, in common with him, 
the same feelings, and have trodden the same 
ground. Every spot that he beholds, every 
stone on which he rests his weary limbs, have 
witnessed the coming of men who were the 
fathers of law, of literature, and of the arts. 
Orpheus, Museus, Homer, Lycurgus, Solon, Pytha- 
goras, Plato, Plutarch, contributed by their pre- 
sence to the dignity of the place. Desolate 
and melancholy as the scene appears, no tra- 
veller leaves it without regret, and many a 
retrospect of objects which call to his mind such 
numerous examples of wisdom, of bravery, and 
of virtue. To this regret, on our part, was 
added the consciousness that we had now 


(1) * Caterum Germanicus aliis quoque miraculis intendit animum, 
quorum precipua fuere Memnonis saxea effigies, ubi radiis solis icta 
est, vocalem sonum reddens: disjectasque inter et vix pervias arenas, 
instar montium educte Pyramides, certamine et opibus regum.’? 
Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. c. 6. tom. ¥. p. 308. Paris, 1682. 
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reached the utmost limit of our’ travels in this 
interesting country; for, with the exception of 


a visit to the Pyramids of Saccara, our journey 
‘towards the south was here terminated. We 


had now traversed about forty degrees of lati- 
tude, and principally by land; through coun- 
tries, however, in which little of the refinements 
of civilized nations had ever been experienced: 
and we returned from Djiza to Cairo, to con- 
clude our observations in Egypz, previous to the 
rest of our travels in Greece. 


The next day we all dined with Signor 
Rosetti, who sent a messenger to the Sheik of 
the Bedouin Arabs at Saccdra, stating that we 
were desirous of seeing the Pyramids and Cata- 
combs of that place, and begging to be informed 
on what day we might find guides and horses 
ready for us. On the following evening, dugust 
the twenty-fifth, his answer arrived. The Sheis 
sent two men of his tribe, one to conduct us, 
and the other to return with our message, 
fixing the time for our visit. The .drab who 
was to be our conductor ran away, but we 
procured another who happened to be then in 
Cairo. In all the great houses of this city, the 


earthen vessels for containing water are per- 


fumed. This becomes quite a ceremony. They 


GRAND CAIRO: 


first put into the vase some mastic, and a sub- 
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stance called Makourgourivic, which is brought oiieaigl 


from Upper Egypt. The name is written as it 
was pronounced; but perhaps | it consists of 
more than one word. They then clarify the 
water with almond-paste, cool it by the eva- 
porating jars, and thus it is made fit for 
drinking. | 


On the twenty-seventh we purchased every » 


variety of seed which we could obtain from the 
gardeners of Cairo. After this we visited a 
manufactory of sabres, wishing to learn the art 
by which the Mamaluke blades are ornamented 
with a sort of clouded: work. Sabres thus 
enamelled are said to be damascened, from the 
city of Damascus, where this work is carried on 
in the greatest perfection, We saw the artifi- 
cers use a red liquid for this purpose, which 
appeared to be some powerful acid, from. the 
caution they observed in touching it; but ee 
would not allow us to examine it. 

We then paid our long-promised visit to the 
Vizier. This venerable man had lived so much 
with our artillery officers, that he entertained 
very sincere regard forthem. We made our 
appearance before him in company with Colonel 


Audience 
of the 
Vizier. 
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aia Holloway and Major Hope.: He welcomed these 
——— Officers as if they had been his brothers. He 


had lost an eye when he was.young, in playing 
the game of Djirit. He regaled us in the usual 
Oriental style; and conversed cheerfully upon 
the subject of his marches with our countrymen — 
in. the Desert; also of his own exploits in: battle. 
He was magnificently dressed, in robes of rich 
silk; and wore, instead of a turban, a high 
purple cap; such as the Grand Signior puts’ on 
upon public occasions. The pipe which he 
used for smoking was valued at seven thou- 
sand piastres; and his poignard-was ornamented 
with the largest emerald we had ever seen,. 
being equal in size to a walnut. He resided in 
a new and magnificent palace, the windows of 
which were ornamented with beautifully stamed 
glass. His couch consisted of ebony, «inlaid 
with mother of pearl; and a magnificent mirror, 
covered with a gauze net, decorated his apart- 
ment. His attendants were more numerous 
than is usual with other Pashas; but, in his man- 
ners, there was neither the pride, the stateliness, 
nor the affected pomp, which we had remarked 
in the Viceroys of Cyprus, of Jerusalem, and of 
other places. 


In the evening, at six: o'clock, we again set 
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out in our djerm, upon an excursion to the Pyra- CHAP, 
mids of Saccéra, accompanied by Mr. Hammer >, 
and Dr. Whittman'. We arrived, about ten 3 % 
o'clock, in the village of Sheik Atman; and were 

much gratified, upon our landing, by a fine moon- 

light scene, in which two beautiful drab girls Noctumal 
were performing a dance called Rack, beneath nae 
a grove of palm-trees, to the music of a tambour, ?" 
and a pipe made of two reeds which the Arals 

call Zumana. A party of Arabs was seated in a 

circle round them, as spectators, The rest of 

the inhabitants were sleeping, either in the open 

air beneath the trees, or collected in tents, pell- 

mell, among asses, mules,- and dogs. Some of 

their children were running up and down the 
palm-trees, as if these had been so many 
ladders, to gather bunches of ripe dates for 

the circle round the dancers. The broad sur- 

face of the Nile reflected the moon’s image, and 
conduced to the perfection of this most beau- 

tiful spectacle. The rats suffered us to walk 

among them, without being interrupted in their 
amusement or their repose. Some of them 
brought us fruit, and offered other refresh- 

ments. The women were all prostitutes, and 


: 


(1) This gentleman has since published an Account of his Travels 
in Turkey. 
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almost naked: they wore coral necklaces, and 
large ivory bracelets. An drab jomed the 
dance, which we had never seen any of the men 
do before: he began by exhibiting a variety of 
attitudes with his drawn sabre; and then pro- 
ceeded to express the tenderness of his passion 
for the female dancer in a very ludicrous man- 
ner, squeaking, and howling like some wild 
animal. One of the Sheiis who had received us 


- upon our arrival went to a neighbouring village, 


Appear- 


ance of the 
Country to 
the South 
of Cuiro. 


to procure some additional horses for the next 
morning. The music and the dancing continued 
during the whole of the night. Our boat was 
anchored opposite to the farthest pyramid, to- 
wards the south; Cairo being still in sight. 


In the morning of August the twenty-erghth, 
at five o’clock, as the sun was rising in great 
splendour behind the mountainous ridge of Mo- 
katam, we went round the village, which consisted 
entirely of mud huts. Near to these were se- 
veral gardens, in which we gathered radishes for 
our breakfast. We noticed also some dwarf 
varieties of the Palm', whieh we had not before 
observed, growing in clusters among‘ the taller 
trees, and bearing abundance of fruit, but 


ecg ee A OT 


(1) Phoenix dactylifera. 
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hanging so low that it might be reached by the crap, 
hand. One variety was called Balack Mahadt: Ns 


the average height of this did not exceed ten or 
twelve feet. Another bore the name of Balack 
Seawee, which grew somewhat taller. A female 
of uncommon beauty made her appearance out 


_ of one of the huts, without any veil; and, to add | 


to the rarity of such a sight, her complexion 
was fair, much more resembling that of a. Cir- 


cassian than of an Egyptian woman. The quan-' 
tity of pigeons hovering about these villages is 


quite astonishing. We also saw flights of larks 
of a very large size. All the country, as far as 
the eye extended, was:so covered with water, 
that no particular course of the Nile could be 
perceived: it was more like a sea than a river. 


The Pyramids of Saccdra appeared in the distant. 


view, beyond a country rich in plantations and 
full of villages: they are less regular in their 
structure than those of Djiza. The Arabian side 
of the Nile is not so fertile as the Lilyan.. To- 
wards Mokatam, the country below the heights 
seemed to’ be quite a desert. Mount Mohatam 
is itself variously perforated by cavernous ex- 
cavations: these were either the habitations or 
the sepulchres of the earliest settlers upon the 
eastern side of the Nile. ‘At a neighbouring 
village, called Evterfile, two gun-boats, and one 
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smaller vessel, were now building. Near this 
village grew a great quantity of IypIGorERa, 
which the drabs call Nilé. Under a similar 
appellation it was mentioned, at the close of the 
sixteenth century, as an object of imquiry, by 
Richard Hakluyt'; for at that time it was not 
known: in England what plant produced the 
Indigo’. Instructions were therefore given, 
“‘to know if Anile, that coloureth blew, be a 


‘natural commodity; and, if it be compounded 


of an herbe, to send the seed or root, with the 
order of sowing.” It is remarkable that N:2, or 
Anil, is the American name.of the Indigo plant- 
The Portuguese have adopted their Anil, or 
Anileira, from the American. In Chinese it is 
called Tien Laam, which signifies sky blue. The 
Arabs, in Egypt, sow the seed of this plant only 
once in seven years; and they obtain two crops 
from it in each year. They cut it green, when 
about two feet in height: (they were cutting 
some at this time:) it is then put into boiling 
water, and left in jars for several days: after 
this it acquires the blue colour. The French 
had taught them to boil the plant, and use the 
scum for a dye. 


(1) A. D. 1582. 
(2) See Afartyn’s edition of Miller’s Dictionary. Art. Didigofera. 
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We saw two drabs crossing the Nile, where CHAP: 
it was at least half a mile wide, by means of ili 
empty gourds, which they used instead of blad- 
ders, with their clothes fastened upon their 
heads. It was nine o'clock before we steered 
our djerm into a canal leading towards Saccara. 
We passed the village which Savary believed Situation 
to denote the situation of antient Memphis, and pis. 
concurred with him in his locality of the city’. 
His description of the place, particularly of the 
Causeway and the Lake, is very accurate. But 
the village is not called Menj, or Menph, as he 
pretends, but Menshee a Dashoo*. The Lake at 
this time was, in great measure, become a part 
of the general inundation. We sailed the whole 
way to the Pyramids of Saccadra, with the excep- 
tion of about half a mile, which it was necessary 
to ride over, to the Mummy Pits. 


- Just beyond Menshee a Dashoo we were much Sg a 
struck: by the appearance of a Tumulus, (stand- among the 
ing to the south of a large eraduated pyramid,) | ee 
which, instead of being pyramidal, exhibits a less 
artificial and therefore a more antient form of 


a Reese ea a an een a ee a, eee’ 


(3) Pococke also places it near the same spot. 
(4) This seems to have been Pococke’s “‘ Ei Menshieh Dashour.” 
See Descr. of the East, vol.1. p. 49. 
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not pyra- 
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sepulchre than any of the Pyramids. It is a 
simple hemispherical mound. We saw after-. 
wards others of the same kind. | 


Comparing these appearances with that regula- 
larity of structure which characterizes the Pyra- 
mids of Djiza, and also with another style of 
architecture observable at Saccara, where a 
transition may be discerned between one and 
the other, (the curved outline not having wholly 
disappeared, nor the rectilinear form prevailing 
altogether,) we may establish a rule for ascer- 
taining different degrees of antiquity throughout 


the whole series of these monuments. The 


most antient lie towards the south. Almost all 
the buildings of Saccdra, of whatever size or. 
shape, whether hemispheroidal or pyramidal, 
seem to be older than those of Djiza: and, as 
we proceed in surveying them from the south 
towards the north, ending with the principal 
pyramid of Djiza, we pass from the primeval 
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mound, through all its modifications, until we CHAP. 
arrive at the most artificial pyramidal heap; ~~ 
something after the manner represented by the 
following sketch. 


Pyramid of Saccdta. Pyramid of Djizay 


The same rule will apply to similar monuments 
in America, which have been held sacred among 
the inhabitants of that great continent from the 
earliest periods of their history. In fact, the 
Scythian Mound, the Tartar Tépé, the Teutonic 
Barrow, and the Cettic Cairn, do all of them 
preserve a monumental form which was more 
antiently in use than that of a Pyramid, because 
it is less artificial; and a proof of its alleged 
antiquity may be deduced from the mere cir- 
cuimstance of its association with the Pyramids 
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of Egypt, even if the testimony of Herodotis 


cosa were less explicit as to the remote period of its 


Village of 
Saccara. 


existence among Northern nations’. 


We came to the wretched village of Saccéra. 
Near to this place, towards the south, there is 
an antient causeway, composed of stones twelve 
yards wide, leading up the short ascent to the 
plain on which the Pyramids stand. Several of 
the Arabs left their huts to accompany us. 
When we reached the principal cluster of them, 
which is behind the village towards the west, , _ 
we were conducted to the mouth of one of the 
Catacombs; and prepared for a descent, as into 
the mouth of a well, by means of a rope-ladder 
which we had brought with us for that purpose. 
The sandy surface of the soil was covered with 
a quantity of broken vessels of terra cotta, pieces 
of human bones, sculls, bits of antient glass, 
and heaps of ruins. | 


These Pyramids appear to be a continuation 
of the same great coemetery to which those of 
Djiza also belonged. They extend four or five 
miles, both to the north and to the south of the 


(1) See the account given by Herodotus of the Scythian mode of 
sepulture, AZelpomene, c. 71. 
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village of Saccdra. Some of them are rounded 
at the top, and, as it was observed by Pococke’, 
“do not look like pyramids, but more like. hil- 
locks cased with stone.” One of these is gra- 
duated, like the principal pyramid of Djiza; but 
with this difference, that the gradations here 
are much larger, although the pyramid be 
smaller. It consists only of six tiers or ranges 
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Vv. 
eee tence! 
Difference 
between the 
Pyramids 
of Saccara 


and those 
of Djiza. 


of stone; the pyramid itself being an hundred 


and fifty feet in height*. The ranges or steps 
are twenty-five feet high, and eleven feet wide. 
The rest of these structures are so fully and 
accurately described by Pococke, that little will 
be added here to his description of them. There 
is one, built also with steps, which he believed 
to be as large as the principal pyramid of Dyiza. 
The works at Saccdra, independently of the dif- 
ferent forms which characterize them, appear to 
be older than those of Djiza; the buildings 
being more decayed, and the stones crumbling, 
as if they were decomposed by longer exposure 
to the action of the atmosphere. Four miles to 
the south of Saccdra stands a pyramid built of 
unburned bricks. This is in a very mouldering 
state. The bricks contain shells, gravel, and 


(2) Descr. of the East, vol. I. p. 50. 
(3) Ibid. 
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chopped straw: they are of the same nature as 


“——~ the unburned bricks in modern use in Egypt. 


Descent 
into. the 


Catacombs. 


Pococke concluded, from its present’ appearance, 
that this pyramid was built with five gradations 
only': it is of the same height as the other gra- 
sic, pyramid of six FHegranse 


ni rope- ladder was not more than fifteen 
feet in length, and yet, when placed in the 
mouth of a catacomb near the graduated pyramid, 
we found it reach low enough to enable us: to 
descend into the first row of chambers. We 
entered a room containing scattered bones, and 
fragments of broken mummies: these, when 
entire, had evidently been placed horizontally, 


upon a sort of shelf or tier of stone, about 


breast high, formed in the natural rock, and 
extended the whole length of this subterraneous ~ 


apartment. Beyond the first chamber were 
others on the same level, exhibiting similar 


remains; and below these was a series, extend- 


ing, in like manner, beneath the upper range. 


The smell in these catacombs was so exceedingly 


offensive, that it speedily drove us up again; 


although we could not explain the cause, for it 
seemed very improbable that it could originate 


(1) Deser. of the East, Vol. I. p. 53. 
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in embalmed bodies deposited there so many 
ages before. We saw enough, however, to be 
‘convinced that an erroneous notion has. been 
derived from a passage in Herodotus, which has 
been supposed to relate to the mode of placing 


mummies in these repositories*. It was impos- 


sible that the dead could have been set upright 
.upon their feet, for there was not sufficient 
space between the roof of the cavern and the 
place where the bodies were laid. From a 
former view of the Soros inthe Djiza pyramid, and 
also from the appearance here, it became evi- 
dent that the ‘position of the corpses in Egyptian 
‘sepulchres was not vertical, but horizontal; and 
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Evidence 
for the Ho-« 
rizontal 
Position of 
the Bodies. 


that the passage referred to in Herodotus relates _ 


to the manner in which the bodies were placed, 
not in the catacombs, but in the houses - of the 


relatives of deceased persons, after being em- 


balmed. The testimony now given is, more- 


over, confirmed by many other writers. Kurcher 


has given an engraved: representation, made 
from a view of the Mummy Crypts, by Burat- 
tinus; delineated, as he says, with the utmost 


(2) Kal xurananicuvrres od ro, baoavelgover ty oixiuacs Onxnig, iordrerss 
agdov aps rorov. .‘* Inclusumque ita, ep cuit in conclavi loculis 
talibus dicato, statuentes rectum ad parietem.”” Herodot. Hist. ib. itv 
c. 86. p. 143. Ed. Vaicken, ct Wesseling, Amst. 1763, 
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CHAT. accuracy ',in which the bodies are all represented 
wey’ cumbent, with their faces upwards. Denon’s de- 


scription of the Crypte to the north-east of Thebes 
is of the same nature®. ‘ At the bottom of the 
galleries, the sarcophagz stood insulated, of a 
single block of granite each, of twelve feet in 
length and eight in width, rounded at one end, 
squared at the other, like that of St. Athanasius, 
in Alexandria.” And again, in his long and diffi- 
cult search to discover. “‘ the manner in which a 
mummy was placed in its sepulchre,’ having 
ventured into crypte where the bodies had 
never been disturbed, he found® them “ placed 
upon the ground, and allowed as much space as: 
could contain them in regular order.” Pococke, 
describing the Catacombs of Saccéra, speaks of 
«benches about two feet above the passages,” 
en which ‘he supposes‘ they laid the mum- 
mies; but, being desirous of adapting even 
these appearances to a notion of their upright 
posture, he adds’, ‘‘ Probably the inferior per- 


(I) Vid. Gdip. Aegypt. syntagma xiii. c. 4. tom. TIER. p. 400. 
Rom. 1654. 


(2) Denon. Trav. in Egypt, vol. Il. p. 134. Lond. 1803. 
(3) Ibid. p. 226. 

(4) Deser. of the Hast, vol. I, p.54. Lond. 1743, 

(5) Ibid. 
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sons were piled one upon another, and the heads 
of the family set upright in the niches.” The 
suggestion is borrowed from Maiillet, who men- 
tions ‘“‘ several niches,” wherein the bodies ‘“‘ des 
maitres de la famille” were placed®. All this is 
very easily said; and it is all without proof. 
The fact is, that no traveller, as far as we can 
learn, ever did succeed in observing the posi- 
tion of a mummy within its crypt’. The Arabs, 
if they can avoid it, will suffer no one to behold 
what the French® writers call a virgin mummy. 


(6) Déscr. de Egypte, tom. II. p. 21. & la Haye, 1740. 

(7) If any traveller could have succeeded in making observation to 
this effect, it would have been Mr. 7 Hamilton, during his travels 
in Upper Egypt. In reply to the author’s inquiry upon this subject, 
he says, “‘ I never was in a situation to see mummies in a constructed 
catacomb, or crypt; but afew miles above Phila, I assisted at the 
opening of a common grave, full of mummies, lying upon their backs: 
these were covered with the common sand of the desert. The sculp- 
tures in the Hgyptian temples, which frequently represent. mourners 
around a mummy, always place the latter in a horizontal posture.” The 
testimony of one of Mr, Hamilton's fellow travellers at Saccdra also 
confirms what has been said of the difficulty of making these observa- 
tions. ‘* We did not see the mummies of human bodies: those pits 
which the Arabs generally shew are filled up with sand, interspersed 
with bones, and not at all interesting to examine. The places in 
which there are perfect mummies are covered over with palm- 
branches and sand, with a view to conceal their situation. There isa 
sort of mummy trade among the Arabs; and you are much more 
likely to procure one at Cairo than at Saccara.”- Squire’s MS. 
Journal. 

(8) See Denon, vol. II. p. 224. Vansleb (Relation d’ Egypte, p. 149. 
Par. 1667) has a different expression, “' Un puits vierge,” 

Q2 
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CHAP. Denon says?, “Jt was a etiptieaiid which they con- 
engi: cealed with the utmost obstinacy.” MatLuET men- 


tions the same difficulty*. With regard to the 
different attitudes assigned by Maillet and by 
Pococke to the bodies of the rich and the poor in 
Egyptian sepulchres, it may generally be: re- 
marked, that the more magnificent an Egyptian 
tomb is found to be, the more striking is the 
evidence it contains for the horizontal position 
of the body: witness the Soros of the principal 
pyramid of Djiza, and the Sarcophagi mentioned 
by Denon in the sepulchres of Theles*. 


Upon the whole, therefore, as we cannot recon- 
cile existing facts with the common notion which 
has been derived from the text of Herodotus, it 
is more reasonable to admit that his meaning 
has been misunderstood, than that the text 
itself involves an error; that he alludes, in fact, 
to the position of the mummy in the private 
dwellings of those among the Egyptians who had 
no sepulchre for its reception. In their private 
houses the Egyptians placed the bodies upright. 
This we learn from Diodorus Siculus, who says*,. 
a St RT EI DERM ee CCT NN Al SAT Oe OR 


(1) ‘Travels in Egypt, Eng. Edit. p. 224. vol. WH. Lond. 1803. 
(2) Déser. del’ Egypte, tom. II. p. 22. a la Haye, 1740. 
(3) Voyage en Egypte, tom. I. p. 236. Paris Edit. 
(4) Diodor. Sic. lib. i. c. 92. Amst, 1746. 
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« They who have not sepulchres duit’, make a 
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si 


new building in their own houses, and place the hpi) 


chest upright.” Silius Italicus alludes also-to this 
standing posture®. 


After our descent into these catacombs, we 
were taken to other mummy pits; but the smell 
in all of them was offensive, and the appear- 
ances were merely repetitions of what we had 
seen before. Every one of these places had 
been opened, and ransacked, by the drats.. We 
observed a beautiful crystallization, in diverging 
fibres, of some white substance, upon the wall 
of one of the chambers, perhaps a jibrous carbo- 
nat of soda; but in our endeavours to remove it, 
the specimen was destroyed: it broke imme- 
diately upon the slightest touch. We were then 
conducted to the mouth of one of those subterra- 
neous repositories in which the embalmed birds 
were deposited. Like the entrance to all the other 
catacombs, this resembled that of a well. We 
descended, as before, by our rope ladder, to the 
depth of twenty feet; and here found a level, or 
horizontal duct, along which we were compelled 


(5) Keices. Ibid. 
{6) “ ZEgyptia tellus 


Claudit odorato post funus stantia busto 
Corpora,” 


Repository 
of embalm-= 
ed Birds. 
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CHAP. to creep upon our bellies, to the distance of 
eye about sixty feet, when we came to a central 


place, where several passages diverged’. These 
were almost choked by sand, by a number 
of broken jars, and by a quantity of swathing 
and of embalmed substances, looking like’ so 
much tinder and charcoal dust, which had been 
taken out of those jars. As we followed the 
intricate windings of these channels, we came at 
last to a passage ten feet in height, and six in 
width, where the whole space was filled, from 
the floor to the roof, by the jars, in an entire 
state, as they were originally deposited. These 
have often been described. They were all 
lying horizontally, tier upon tier, the covers 


(1) ‘f The well itself is about six feet square : the sand, and stones, 
and broken pottery, which are constantly falling, render the descent 
extremely inconvenient. At the bottom of it is asmall hole, which, 
by those who are at all corpulent, is passed with very great difficulty : 
indeed, each time it is necessary to clear the sand from the hole, 
which constantly fills up the entrance. Here, having taken off our 
coats, with candles in our hands, our faces to the ground, our feet 
foremost, and an Arab pulling our legs from within, we worked our 
way through a passage about twenty yards in length, until we arrived 
at the place where the sacred birds are deposited. The whole is 
excavated out of the solid rock, and of an inconceivable extent.. We 
did not wander far from the entrance, fearful of being lost in the 
labyrinth. To the right and left of the entrance are passages, which, 
as you advance, branch off in various directions.” Squire's JIS. 
Journal. 
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being towards the outside, after the manner in CHAP. 
which quart bottles are often placed in our ‘atacand 
cellars. We took down several of them; but as 
fast as we removed one row, another appeared 
behind it: and, as we were told by the drabs, 
such is their prodigious number, that if hun- 
dreds were removed, the space behind them 
would appear similarly filled up. The same 
appearance is presented at the extremities of 
all these galleries, the passages having been 
cleared only by the removal of the jars. We 
opened several of them in the pit. For the 
most part, the contents of all these vessels were 
the same; but there were some exceptions. 
Generally, after unfolding’ the linen swathing, 
we found a bird, resembling the English curlew, 
having a long beak, long legs, and white fea- 
thers tipped with black. It is certainly the 
same bird which Bruce has described’, called 
by the Arabs, Abou Hannes*. In some of these 


(2) See the plate and description of this bird in Bruce’s Travels, 
vol. V. p. 172. Edin. 1790. 

(3) The only entire specimen of this bird, taken from its embalmed 
state, was obtained from one of the Egyptian jars by Mr. John 
Pearson, Surgeon, of London; who, having carefully removed all the 
linen swathing, and every extraneous substance, succeeded in the entire 
developement of the perfect animal. Mr. Pearson communicated his 
observations upon the subject to the Royal Society, among whose 


Transactions they were published; accompanied by an engraved 
representation 
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CHAP. jars, however, instead of a bird, were found 
‘—y-——/ parts of other animals, carefully embalmed, and’ 
wrapped in linen; as the head of a monscy, or of 
a cat, without the entire body. Such appear- 
ances are rare. Pococke relates, that, in one of 
the irregular apartments, he saw several larger 
jars, which might be intended for dogs, or for 
other animals: of these, says he, some have 
been found, but they are now very rare’. We 
saw none of those larger jars: they all appeared 
to be of equal size, about fourteen inches in 
length, of a conical form, and made after the 
same manner, of coarse earthenware. A luting 
fastened on the cover: this luting has been. 
described as mortar, but it seems rather to 
have consisted of the mud of the Nile*®. It 
required considerable labour to move about a 
dozen of these jars with us, in our passage back 


representation of the bird, as it appeared after the covering was 
removed.—See also a very interesting publication, entitled Alistotre 
Naturelle et Mythologique de Unis; par JuLes-César SAvIGNy, 
Membre de? Institut d’ Egypte. 8vo. with Plates exquisitely drawn and 
coloured. Paris, 1805. 


(1) Description of the East, vol. I. p.53. Lond. 1743. 


(2) “€ The pottery itself, although three thousand years old, appears 
as new as if it were of yesterday. We broke several of the pots, and 
found some very perfect birds. We met with a wing of the JZbis, 
having the feathers still on the pinion: as soon, however, as this. was 
exposed to the air, the plumage fell to pieces, and was lost.” Sguwire’s 
MS. Journal, : 
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to the mouth of the repository; but we suc- GHAP, 
ceeded..in rolling them before us, until we WWW 
regained the rope-ladder, when they were easily 

raised to the surface, and afterwards sent to | 
England, to be distributed among our friends. 
Another obligation now remains to be fulfilled; 
namely, that of endeavouring to account for the 
singular deposit of these birds in the manner 

- which has been described. 


A reverence for certain birds that destroy Cause of 
flies and serpents seems common to the inhabi- ape 
tants of all countries. In almost all parts of the 
world, it is considered as an unpropitious omen 
to put to death the swallow or the marten. The 
same respect has generally been paid to the 
stork, the heron, and their different species, At 
this day, the coming of these birds is hailed as 

a lucky presage over all the North of Europe; 
particularly in Denmark and in Holland, where 
the nests of the stork may be observed upon the 
roofs of cottages and farm-houses, in almost 
every village. It is observed by Pauw’, that 
the Turks, who do not pretend to be idolaters, ’ 
are as careful in preventing the Js from being 


(3) Philosophical Dissertations on the Egyptians and Chinese, 
vio. If. p. 100. : 
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CHAP. destroyed as were the Greeks and Romans. It 
—__ would have been well if this writer had explained 


‘what particular lird he alluded to under this 


appellation; because it is believed that the bird 
antiently called Jdis is become very rare in 
Turkey. The Egyptians, says Pauw', instead 
of being the inventors of a superstitious 
reverence for the stor’ and the Jdis, brought this 
with them from Mthiopia; together with the 
worship of the cat, the weasel, the ichneumon, the 
sparrow-hawk, the vulture, and the screech-owl; a 
worship founded on the utility of these animals, 
“It was absolutely necessary, says he , “ to 
put them under the protection of the law, 
otherwise the country would have been altoge- 
ther uninhabitable.” The Mahommedans, accord- 
ing to Shaw*, have the stork* in the highest 
esteem and veneration: it is as sacred among 
them as the Ibis was among the Egyptians; and 
no less profane would that person be accounted, 
who should attempt to kill, nay, even to hurt 


(1) Philosophical Dissertations on the Egyptians and Chinese, 


‘wol. II. p. 100. Lond. 1795. 


(2) Ibid. 

(3) Travels, p.410. Lond. 1757. 

(4) ** Lekleh, or Legleg, is the name that is commonly used by the 
Arabian authors, although Bel-aryje prevails all over Barbary, 
Bochart (Hierog. lib. ii. cap. 29.) supposeth it to be the same with 
the Hfusida of the Scriptures.” Jbid. Mote 6, 
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or to molest it®, We are moreover told by CHAP: 
Pliny, that the Egyptians invoked the Ibis aca 
against the approach of serpents®. In the earliest 

ages of Egyptian history, the same regard was 

paid to the /tis, and for the same cause. Josephus 
mentions this bird in the beginning of his 
Jewish Annals, as harmless to all creatures, 
except to serpents. He relates that Moses, leading 

an army into Ethiopia, made use of the Lbs 

to destroy a swarm of serpents that infested his 
passage’. Cicero alludes to this property in the 

Ibis*; and Pliny speaks of the reverence in 
which it was held. The punishment in Thessaly 

for having occasioned the death of one of these 

birds was equal to that for homicide*®. Thus 

we have the most ample testimony as to the 
veneration in which these birds were univer- 

sally held. The peculiar circumstances which 


(5) Travels, ibid. 

(6) ‘* Invocant et Agyptii Ibes suas contra serpentium adventum.” 
Piin. Hist. Nat. cap, 28, tom. J. p. 530. L. Bat. 1635. 

(7) Josephi Hist. Antig. Jud. lb. ii. c.10. Colon. 1691. It is how- 
ever maintained by Savigny, from the anatomy of the Jbis, that this 
bird could not have swallowed serpents. 

(8) “‘ Ibes maximam vim serpentium conficiunt,” &c. Cic. de Nat. 
Deor. lib. i. p. 210. Ed. Lamb. 

(9) ‘* Honos iis serpentium exitio tantus, ut in Thessalia capitale 
fuerit occidisse, eademque legibus pena, que in homicidam.” Pin. 
Hist. Nat. lib. x. c. 23. tom. 1, p.527. L. Bat. 1635. — 
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CHAR. occasioned the remarkable burial of so many of ~— 

ei. their bodies in the Catacombs of Egypt are ex-— 

plained by Ibn Washi, an Arabian writer; who ~ 
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says, that it was usual to embalm and bury an 


Ibis at the initiation of the priests’. When we 
reflect upon the number of the priests who 
officiated in the temples and colleges of the — 


country, and the lapse of ages during which the 
practice continued, extending even to the con- 
quest of Egypt by the drabs, we may easily 
account for the astonishing number of these 
birds thus preserved. Plutarch, moreover, 
mentions the burial of the Jéis, and of other 


animals held sacred among the Egyptians. He - 


says, it was sometimes a private, and sometimes 
a public ceremony*. The Jlis, with other sacred 
animals, was put to death by the priests, and 
privately buried, as an expiatory sacrifice to 
avert pestilential diseases. The burial was 
public when any particular species of the sacred 
animals was to be interred’. 


(1) See the work of Jén Washi, on Antient Alphabets, &c. as trans- 
lated by Mr. Hammer. The same writer is mentioned by Kircher, 
under the name of dben Faschia. 

(2) Plutarch. de Isid. et Osir. ¢. 73. Camb. 1744. 

(3), Tbid. 
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*. We had no sooner left the sepulchres of the 


= Jbis, than we observed Mr. Hammer, on horse- 


back, coming towards us, followed by a large 
party of Arabs, who were dragging after them a 
large stone, which had closed the mouth of one 
of the Mummy-pits. It was.a very fine hiero- 
glyphical tablet ; and as Mr. Hammer wished 
very much to send it to the Oriental Academy of 
Vienna, we assisted him in moving it towards 
the djerm, and succeeded in getting it on board. 


It was afterwards sent to Rosetta, and to the. 


- English fleet; but we are yet ignorant whether 
it ever reached its destination. In the fear that 
it may have been lost, and at the same time in 
the hope of making known to whom it properly 
belongs, if it now exist in other hands than 
those for whom Mr. Hammer intended it, a few 
words may be added as a description of it, ac- 
companied by an engraved representation of the 
stone. 

It seemed, from the rude and angular style 
of the sculpture, as well as from the substance 
itself, upon which the characters were engraved, 

to be of the highest degree of antiquity. It 
was a slab of common grey limestone, about 
four feet in length, and two in breadth. Cer- 
tain of the inscribed characters (for example, 
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ed 


Hierogly- 
phic tablet. 
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CHAP. yar and 11) are so evidently written letters, that 
‘—v—— if this single tablet alone remain, as a specimen 
of hieroglyphic writing, there will be little reason 
to doubt the use of these characters. Among 
the four figures in the upper department, Anubis 
appears with an egg upon his head, and the 
Crux ansata in his left hand. Osiris, by his side, 
bears in his right hand the flagellum, and in his 
left the crook. Upon the right and left of these 
figures, on either side, is seen an altar supporting 
the lotus flower; and, beyond these, are two 
figures, in the attitude of 4/mehs, uttering the 
Eleleu at funerals, but perhaps intended to re- 
present a similar ceremony as practised by the 
priests, who are distinguished by the baldness 
of their heads. Herodotus says that it was the 
peculiar custom of the Egyptian priests to shave 
their heads': it was transmitted from the 
Heathen into the Christian Church, and. still 
remains among the Monastic orders of the Roman 
Catholics. St. ferom® and St. Ambrose’, both of 


(1) Herodot. Euterpe, c.36. Eudoxus shaved not only his beard, 
but his eyebrows, during the time that he resided with the priests of 
Egypt. Diogen. Laert. lib. viii. segment. 87. p.545. Herodotus further 
relates (Huterpe, c. 37.) that the priests shaved their whole bodies every 
third day. 

(2). Hieron. in Com. in Ezek. ec. 44, 

(3) Ambros. Ep. 36. ad Sabin. 
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whom were well acquainted with its Pagan cnap. 
origin, inveigh against this custom, as 4 cere- Ral 
mony of the priests of Isis. The whole of this 
symbolical picture may have related to a sepul- 
chral subject: its meaning was explamed by 
inscriptions placed above the figures, and in - 
other parts of the tablet. Anubis with the egg, 
and the type of Lie to come in his left hand*, 
may typify that embryo state of the soul which 
precedes its revivification after death; as may 
also the unexpanded flower of the Lotus. An- 
other symbolical picture, below this, exhibits a 
solemn procession, perhaps the same which 
Plutarch describes’ as taking place annually, 
upon the nineteenth of the Egyptian month 
Pachon; when the priests carried rich odours 
and spices to celebrate the finding of Osiris, a 
ceremony much resembling that of the Resurrec- 
tion in the Greek Chureh; the Christos voscress 
of the Russians. Inscriptions occupy all the rest 
of the tablet, either engraven in regular lines 
beneath, upon the lower part of the stone, or 
above the heads and by the sides of the pic- 
tured figures. This very curious relic, therefore, 


(4) See Chap. IV. pp. 152, 153, of this Volume. 
(5) De Istd. et Osir. p.39. Caml. 1744, 
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shews us, not only the sacred writing, but 
also the sort of symbolical painting used by the 
priests of Egypt. At the same time, in rude- 
ness of design, and in the forced exhibition of 
profile, the style of delineation resembles that 
which is seen upon the most antient (jictile) 
vases, found in the sepulchres of those Grecian 


colonies that were established in the south of 


Ttaly. 


Some young drabs brought us an antelope, 
which they had recently caught. This we pur- 
chased of them for three piastres; about four 


shillings of our money. They had so bruised 


its legs with cords, that, notwithstanding all our 
endeavours to preserve this beautiful animal, it 
lived with us but a short time. The poor 
creature, after being compelled to exchange its 
free range of the desert for a confined birth on 
board the djerm, grew tame, and seemed sen- 
sible of the kindness of its keepers; for it 
actually died licking the hands of the person who 
fed it. The people of Saccdra brought us also 
several antique idols, beads, amulets, &c. found 
about the Pyramids, and in the Catacombs. Of 
these we shall briefly notice the more remark- 
able. 
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- Scarabai, formed of onyx-stones, with signets, cyap. 
containing hieroglyphic characters, but exes 
cuted in the coarsest manner; the stones Antiquities 

ound by 
being at the same time so decomposed, the Arabs. 
that they are become of a whitish. colour, 
quite opaque, and externally resemble 
common limestone. Of this nature were 
the signets mentioned by Plutarch, as 
worn by soldiers’. See Nos. 1, and 2, of the 
Plate. 

2. Small Jachrymatory vessels of terra-cotta, 
formed of pale-white clay, without varnish. 

3. Vessels of libation, of the same materials. 

4. Knife-blades of bronze. These are fre- 
quently represented in hieroglyphic writing. 

5. Small idols, formed of blue glass, shaped 
to resemble the form of the Mummy-chests. 

See No. 3. 

6. Smaller i images of Anubis, of the same sub- 
stance, bored to be worn as ear-drops, or 
amulets round the neck. See No.4. 

7. Similar figures of Orus. See No. 5. | 

8. Sculptured idols, formed of limestone, repre- 

senting the double image of Leo and Virgo, 

crowned by an-orb, as the Sun. See No. 6. 


(1) De Isid. et. Osir. €.10. Lut. 1624, * 
VOL. V. R 
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9. Similar figures of Ists. See No. 7. 

10. Beads of white glass, each of which has 
seven blue spots. See No. 8. 

11. Beads of white glass, without spots. 

12. Deformed images, resembling the idols of 
India and China. See No.9. 

13. Phalli, and indecent images of Osiris, 
as mentioned by Plutarch’. All these 
are of blue glass, bored, to be worn as 
amulets. ite tee | 

14. Small amulets of the same substance, and 
similarly bored, which are very numerous, 
representing a horse's head. This is the 
symbol which Virgil mentions as being 
found by the Carthaginians in digging for 
the foundation of their city*. It is repre- 
sented upon the medals of Carthage, which 
probaby suggested the circumstance to 
Virgil’s mind. It also appears upon the 
Soros, called the Zover’s Fountain, which 


es 


(1) Tlavrasod 9: xed dvdpwmopophov "Orlpidos dyurpoe dexwovcry, eLopbialov rai 
widoia, dic rd syavspeoy nobrd rpopiuove Plut, de dsid. et Osir.-co51. Lut. 
1624. | . 

(2)  ** Lucus in urbe fuit media, letissimus umbrA, 
Quo primum jactati undis et turbine, Poni 
Effodere loco signum, quod regia Juno 
Monstrarat, caput acris equi.’——— | 4ineid. I. 445. 
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was found near the castle of Kallat el Kabsh cHap. 
in Cairo, and_ is now in the British Museum. 
Nor are we without its explanation; for 
Ceres, who was the same as Isis, was wor- 
shipped under the form of a horse’s head in 
Sicily. It is therefore only one of the 
modifications .under which the Antients 
recognised Jsis, the Pantamorpha Mater. 
Some of these amulets were “curiously 
adorned with small eyes of antient bronze. — 
See Nos. 10, 11. 

15. Sculptured images, formed of an opaque 
vitrified substance, resembling No. 5. only 
larger in size, and covered with hierogly- 
phic characters. These were about four 
inches in length. See Nos. 12, 13. 


The horses of our drab guard were the finest Horses 
we had ever seen; not even excepting those of ey 
Circassia. In choosing their steeds, the Arabs 
prefer mares: the Turhs give the preference to 
stallions.. The Mamalukes and Bedouin Arabs are 
perhaps better mounted than any people upon 
earth; and the drab grooms were considered, 
by many of our officers, as superior to those of 
our own country. These grooms affirm that 
their horses never lie down, but sleep standing, 
when. they are fastened by one leg to a post; 
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and that the saddle is never taken off, except 


ee ine for cleaning the animal. We give this relation 


Theft de- 
tected. 


as we heard it, without venturing to vouch for 
its truth. After paying the Sheik for the horses 
we had hired, and the peasants for their labour, 
we returned in our boat to Sheik Atman, where 
we had rested the preceding night; and found, 
as before, a party of Almehs, with bells upon 
their fingers, exhibiting the dance we had then 
noticed, as if it had continued, without inter- | 
mission, from the time of our first coming to 
the village. Several Turkish soldiers had ar- 
rived. from the Vizier, to collect straw for his 
cavalry. While our servant was conversing 
with one of these men, who was seated upon 
the ground observing the dance, an drab, un- 
derstanding the Turhish language, jomed them, 
and entered into conversation. This man con- 
trived to steal from the servant his purse, con- 
taining four sequins of Holland. Upon being 
accused of the theft, he denied it; but all the 
Turks, indignant at the audacious manner in 
which the theft had been committed, msisted 


upon a general search. The money was found 


in‘the Arab’s shoes, placed beneath his pillow, 
under adate-tree; and the purse, where he had 
thrown it, at the distance of a quarter of a mile. 
Upon the following morning we left the village 
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as soon as daylight appeared, and at eleven cuap. 
A.M. again entered the canal of Cairo. Raa dF 


Having thus concluded our observations upon 
the Pyramuips of Saccdra, as well as those of 
Djiza, the remainder of this chapter will be 
appropriated to a few observations upon the 
history of these remarkable monuments. 


After the numerous accounts which, during Hey 
so many ages, have been written to illustrate Prsauns, 
the origin of the Pyramips, it is not probable 
that any new remarks will meet with much 
attention. Yet how few, among all the authors 
who have undertaken to investigate this sub- 
ject, have ever ventured to express an opinion 
of theirown. Struck by the magnitude of the 
objects themselves; by their immense antiquity; 
and by a consciousness of the obscurity in 
which their history has been veiled, every suc- 
ceeding traveller contents himself with a detail 
of the observations of his predecessors, only 
shewing the extent of the labyrinth wherein he 
is bewildered. Yet something, perhaps, might 
be accomplished, were it allowable, upon good 
authority, to annihilate a most redundant 
source of error and imposture. With this view, 
it may be advisable to abandon all that the 
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cap. Grecian historians have written upon the sub- 
ei, ject". The arrogance and vanity with which 


they endeavoured to explain every thing, con- 
sistently with their own fables and prejudices, 
caused the well-known observation made to 
Solon by an Egyptian priest, who, according to 
Plato, maintained that the ‘‘ Greeks were always 
children, and had no knowledge of antiquity.” 
Hence originate those difficulties mentioned by 
Pauw, as encountered by persons who study the 
monuments of a country concerning which the 
moderns have conspired with the antients to 
give us false ideas. “The latter indeed,” says 
he’, “were probably deceived by being at the 
discretion of a set of men called Interpreters, 
whose college was established in the reign of 
Psammetichus, and who might be, compared. to 
those people called Ciceroni at Rome. Tra- 
vellers who went and returned, like Herodotus, 
without knowing a word of the language of the 
country, could learn nothing but from these 
Interpreters. These men, perceiving the inclina- 
tion of the Greeks for the marvellous, amused. 
them, like children, with stories inconsistent 


ty Fo a eee 


(1) “‘Mirum est quo procedat Greca credulitas. Nullum tam impu- 
dens mendacium est, ut teste careat.” Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. viii. ce. 20 
tom.1. p.425. J. Bat. 1635. 

(2) Philosoph. Diss. on the Egyptians and Chinese, vol. H. p. 43- 
Lond. 1795. 
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with common sense, and: unworthy of the cHap. 
majesty of history.” If we would obtain 


authentic information concerning the earliest 
history of the Egyptians, we must be contented 
to glean from other sources; and principally 
from Jewish and Arabian writers. The Jews, by 
the long residence of their forefathers in Egypt, 
-and -also by the constant intercourse offered in 
the contiguity of this country and Judea, were 


of all people the most likely to have preserved - 


some knowledge of Egyptian antiquities: and 
the Arabs have preserved not: only the names 
bestowed upon the Pyramids from the earliest 
times, but also. some traditions as to the use 
for which they were intended. By the dim light 
thus afforded, and by comparing the existing re- 
mains with similar works in other countries, and 
with the knowledge we possess of the customs 
of all nations in their infancy, we may possibly 
attain something beyond mere conjecture, as to 
the people by whom the Pyramids were erected, 
and the purpose for which they were intended. 
The epocha of their origin was unknown when 
the.first Greek philosophers travelled into Egypt’. 


. SO aa ee cca cIER aa 


. (8) “£ Nihil certius est, quam.omnia, que de conditoribus Pyrami- 
dum prodita nobis sunt ab Aigyptiis et Grecis, esse incertissima. 
Ipsi id Veteres fatentur.” Perizonii Aegypt. Orig. et Temp. antiquiss. 
Investigatio, cap. xxi. p. 386. L. Bat. 1711. 
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cHAP. They are even more antient than the age of the 

enyand Carliest writers whose works have been trans- 
mitted to us. That we may arrive, therefore, 
at any thing like satistactory information con- 
cerning them, the following order of inquiry 
may be deemed requisite: 


ly 
Manner of I. 


the Inves- 
tigation. 


I 


eal 


Who were the inhabitants of this part of 
Egypt in the remote period to which these 
monuments refer? 


. Is there any thing in the Pyramids, as they 


now appear, which corresponds with any 
of the known customs of this people ? 


111. Did any thing occur in the history of the 


‘Iv. 


same people which can possibly be adduced 
to explain the present violated state of the 
principal pyramid? 

Doth any record or tradition attribute the 
origin of the Pyramids to this people, or to 
a period equally remote with that of their 
residence in Egypt? 


If the three last of these queries admit of an 
answer in the affirmative, and a satisfactory re- 
ply can be given to the frst, the result will surely 
be, either that we do possess documents suffi- 
cient to illustrate this very difficult subject, or, at 
least, that a very high degree of probability 
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attaches to the opinion thereby suggested ; 
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and that the obscurity im which this part of ee 


antient history has been involved, is principally 
owing to the cause assigned by Pawwv', namely, 
to a train of theories founded upon the bewil- 
dering fables of the Greeks. 


To proceed, therefore, according to the pro- 
posed method of investigation: 


I. 


Who were the Inhabitants of this part of Egypt, in the | 


remote period to which these monuments refer ? 


The kingdom of Egypt, according to the best 
authorities admitted in chronology’, had lasted 
about seventeen hundred years at the conquest 
of Cambyses*. The first Princes spoken of in 
Sacred Scripture are those ‘of Pharaoh,” men- 
tioned in the books of Moses*, near two thou- 
sand years before the Christian era. The jirst 
pyramid, according to Herodotus*, was built by 
Meeris, the last of a line of kings from Menes to 


(1) Philosoph. Diss. &c. vol. Il. p. 43. Lond. 1795. 
(2) See the calculation of Constantine Manasses. 

(3) B. C. 525. 

(4) ** The Princes also of Pharaoh.’ Genes. xii. 15. 
(5) Herodot. Euterpe. c. 101. 


be 
Age of the 
Pyramids. 
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CHB: Sesostris; and therefore it must have been 
—. erected some ages before the Trojan war. 
Without, however, placing any reliance upon 
this record, or attempting to assign a particular 
epocha for any one of these monuments, we 
may venture to assume, as a fact, upon the 
authority of all writers by whom they are no- 
ticed, that they existed above sixteen hundred 
years before the birth of Christ. Almost a 
century before that time, the prosperity of 
Joseph, then a ruler in this country, and a 
dweller in the very city to which these monu- 
ments belonged, is described as having ex- 

.. tended “unto the utmost bounds of THE EVER- 
LASTING HILLS.” These words', as applied 
to the place of his residence, and the seat of his. 
posterity, are very remarkable. He “bought 
all the land of /eypt for Pharaoh,” reducing all 
its independent provinces into one monarchy. 
The entire administration of this empire was 
entrusted to him; for Pharaoh’ said*, “Only in 
the throne will I be greater than thou.” In the 
remote period, therefore, to which the Pyramids 
refer, “Joseph dwelt in Egypt, he, and his father’s _ 
house.” It is said of them’, that they “increased 
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(1) Gen. xlix. 26. | (2) Ibid. xli. 40. 
(3) Exod. i. 7. 
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abundantly, and multiplied, and waxed exceed- CHAP. 
ing mighty, and the land was filled with them.” Bi et 
The customs of embalming bodies, and of 
placing them in sepulchral chambers, were 

then practised ; for Jacob‘ was embalmed, and 
«gathered unto his fathers in the cave of the 

field of Ephron.” At the death of Joseph, he too 

was embalmed’, but not “gathered unto his 
fathers.” He was entombed, to use the literal 
expression of the Septuagint®, EN THI opal, in 
Egypt. And this mode of his interment sug- 

gests a reply to the second question before pro- 
posed. 


Ba ie. 


Is there any thing in the Pyramids, as they now appear, 
which corresponds with any of the known Customs of 
this People ? 


The nature of a Soros has been repeatedly sepuichral 
. explained, upon the indisputable authority of A gelbel 
Inscriptions where this name has been assigned “” 
to a particular kind of receptacle for the dead, 
one of which now exists in the chamber of the 
principal pyramid. This kind of coffin has some- 


times one of its extremities rounded, and 


(4) Exod. u. 2. (5) Ibid. 1. 26. 
(6) Ibid. 1, 26. 
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es sometimes both are squared; but its dimensions 
\uxaues are almost always the same, and it is very gene- 


rally monolithal, or of one stone. This is the 
kind of coffin which the Romans called Sarco- 
phagus'; and any doubt as to its use, seems to 
be without reason; because the Soros, in many 
instances, has borne, not only its name in- 
scribed upon it in legible characters, but also 
the purport for which it was intended. The 
principal pyramid therefore contains that which 
corresponds with the known customs of a people 
who inhabited Egypt in the remote period to 
which the Pyramids refer, because Joseph's body 
was put ¢ 77 Zoew. And on this fact alone, if 
no other could be adduced, the sepulchral origin 
of those monuments is decidedly manifest®. 


IIIf. 


Did any thing occurin the History of the same People 
which can possibly be adduced to explain the present 
violated state of the principal Pyramid ? 


Previous to the consideration of this question, 
it may be proper to mention, that the custom 


— 


(1) Augustin. de Civit. Dei, 1. xviii. c.5. Julius Pollux, x. 150, 

(2) “Communior ergo sententia fuit, sepulchra fuisse Regum 
(Vide Diodorum Sic. lib. i. p. 40, 41.) quod ex solio seu sandapila in 
illis residua satis constat.”  Perizon. Orig. egypt. c. 21. p. 393. 
1. Bat. 1711. 
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of heaping an artificial mound, whether of stones cHap. 
or of earth, above the Soros, after interment, was ww. Oi 
acommon practice of the Antients. Examples 
of this kind have been previously alluded to in 
the former volumes of these Travels. The 
most antient form of this sort of mound was not 
pyramidal. Wowever antient the pyramids may 
be, a simpler hemispheroidal or conical form 
seems to have preceded the more artificial an- 
cular structure. Among the Pyramids of Saccara, 
which appear to be more antient than those of 
Dyiza, there are instances, as we have shewn, 
not only of this primeval pile, but of its various 
modifications, until it assumed the pyramidal 
shape. One example has been noticed among 
the Pyramids of Saccéra, of an immense mound, 
which corresponds in its form with the common 
appearance presented by antient Tumuli almost 
all over the world, as they are found in coun- 
tries where the pyramidal shape was never in- 
troduced. But to proceed, in the discussion 
of the third question. 


The body of Joseph being thus placed éy 77 2420, Possible 


Cause of 


and buried according to the accustomed usage the Viola- 
. . ? ion of th 
of the Egyptians (as manifest by the existence ancipel 


of one of their antient sepulchres containing the 7/7“ 
receptacle in quéstion), was not intended to 
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“a remain in Egypt. The Israelites had bound 
rset themselves to him by an oath, that when they 
left the land, they would “carry his bones” with 
them. Accordingly we find, that when a cen- 
tury and a half had elapsed from the time of his 
burial, the sepulchre, which during all this period 
had preserved his relics in a. Soros, was 
opened by the children of Israel. Their num- 
ber amounted to six hundred thousand men — 
when they went out of Egypt, besides the 
mixed multitude by whom they were accom- 
panied’; a sufficient army, surely, even for the 
opening of a pyramid if it were necessary, espe- 
cially when the persons employed for the 
undertaking were acquainted with the secret of 
its entrance; having, from the very moment of 
the patriarch’s interment, been under a solemn 
engagement to remove the body which they had 
there placed. However this may be deter- 
mined, it is certain the tomb was opened; for 
no sooner is their departure mentioned, than we 
read °—‘ Moses took the bones of Joseph with 
him.” Here, then, we have a record in history, 
! 
(1) “And Joseph took an oath of the children of Israel, saying, God 
will surely visit you, and you shall carry up my bones from hence.” 
; Gen. L. 25. 
(2) Exod. xii. 37, 38. 
(3) Ibid. xiii. 19. 
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which ‘implies the’ violation of a sepulchre, and cHap. 
the actual removal of an embalmed body from i ihe 
the Soros in which it is said to have been de- 
posited. The locality, too, of this sepulchre 
seems to coincide with that of the particular 
coemetery where this pyramid has for so many 
ages unaccountably borne the marks of a similar 
violation; its secret entrance being disclosed 
to view; and its Soros always empty*. It is by 
no means here presumed that this circumstance 
will account for its violated state; but it fur- 
nishes a curious coincidence between the present 
appearance of the pyramid, and a fact recorded 
in antient history which may possibly le urged to 
that effect. No other pyramid has been thus 
opened; neither is it probable that any such 
violation of a sepulchre would ever have heen 
formerly tolerated; so sacrilegious was the 
attempt held to be among all the nations of 
antiquity, Egyptians, Jews, Greehs, and Romans’. 


(4) ** Locus quoque, in quo condite sunt Pyramides, ab Israélitarum 
habitatione minime fuit alienus.” Perizonii Origines Algyptiace, ¢.21. 
p. 390. L. Bat. 1711. ede: 

(5) See Chap. vir. p.384, and Notes, of the preceding Volume of these 
‘Travels.. Theocrit. Idyll. x6’. 207.; also the denunciations contained in: 
Inscriptions against those who presumed to violate asepulchre. Muratori 
has preserved an inscription found upon a tomb in Athens; and the fol- 
lowing extract from the Latin version of it in his work, will shew what 
the feelings of the Antients were in this respect: “‘ Si quis spoliaverit 
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CAO? At the same time, there are many weighty 
_ arguments against the opinion that such a stu- 
pendous pyramid would have been erected by 
Joseph's posterity over his remains, even if they 

had worshipped him as a god, when it was 
known that his body was not intended to 
remain in the country: but the honours paid to 

the dead in Egypt were, in certain mstances, as 

it is evident, almost beyond our conception; 

and there is no saying what, in a century and a 

half, the piety of some hundred thousand indi- 
viduals might not have effected, especially when 

aided by the Egyptians themselves, who equally 
revered the memory of Joseph, although they 
became, at last, inimical to his descendants. 

This part of the subject is not altogether? essen- 

tial to the end proposed: it has been introduced 

rather as a curious inquiry suggested by the 


nn en on enn Nana eeeneeaeneeal 


hoe sepulerum, vel aperiet, vel etiam aliquid aliud dimovebit, vel ipse, vel 
per alium, nec terram sibi ambulanti, nee mare navigantt (propitia 
habeat), sed eradicetur in omni generatione, omnia mala experiatur, et 
horrorem, et febrim, et quartanam, et elephantiasim, et cuncta mala, et 
_guacumque hominibus. accidunt, ea eveniant illi, qut ausus Juerit ex hoe 
sepulcro aliquid dimovere.”” Muratori Thesaur. Vet. Inscript. p. 1298. 
No.5. vol. II. class. 19. .Mediol. 1740. The very name of such a 
violated monument was used, even among the Jsraelifes themselves, 
to denote whatsoever was revolting and horrible. Thus David, speak- 
ing of his enemies, says, “‘ THEIR THROAT JS AN OPEN SEFULCHRE;” a 
passage of Scripture which loses all its force and beauty, unless it be 
understood with reference to this species of sacrilege. 
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connection which appears to exist between 
the Pyramids and the history of the Hebrews: it 
neither affects nor alters the main argument, as 
to the nature of these monuments in general. 


IV. 


Doth any record or tradition attribute the origin of the 
PyRAMIDS to the IsRaELiTES, or to a period. equally 
remote with that of their residence in Egypt 2 


This brings us to the last article of the in- 
quiry. For the record, we have only to refer to 
Josephus'; who expressly states it as one of the 
grievous oppressions which befel the Hebrews 
after the death of Joseph, that they were com- 
pelled to labour 1n BurLpInG Pyramips?; and 
the curious memorial, as given by the Jewish 
Historian, is sustained by collateral evidence 
in the books of Moses. The principal labour of 
the Israelites is described in Exodus* to be a 
daily task of making bricks, without being 
allowed a requisite portion of straw for their 
‘manufacture. The mere circumstance of six 


nameless teabir tenella terns py appara ioe gane. pry session + 


(1) “‘ Ego cette Josepho, Israélitarum tempore factas censenti aeces- 
serim.” Perizon. Orig. Algypt. c-21. p.387. ZL. Bat.1711. 

(2) Mugepldus os avoixodopouvets eroveov ua cd vives. * Pyramidibus 
etiam exstruendis homines nostros adhibentes deterebant.” Josephi 
Antig. Jud. lib.ii. 0.9. Edit. Havercampi, tom. 1. p. 97. 1726. 

(3) Exod. v. 16. 
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es hundred thousand persons being employed at the 
__, same time in making Crichs, affords of itself a 


proof that the building for which these mate- 
rials were required could be of no ordinary 
magnitude’. This happened, too, after the death 
of one of the kings of Egypz*, at which time, it 
is said, they began: “to sigh, by reason of their 
bondage.” It is therefore very probable that 
the pyramid at which they laboured was the 
sepulchre of this king: this is matter of conjec- 
ture; although it may be added, that one of the 
Pyramids near Saccéra is built of bricks, containing 
chopped straw*. The fact for present attention 


(1) *¢ Quid vero tanto temporis intervallo tot millia hominum per- 
fecerint, non reperimus, nisi munitionem duarum vel trium urbium, 
que ab iis intra paucissimos annos facillime perfici potuit. Debuerunt 
etiam aliud quid maximz molis, laboris, temporis, prestitisse, quodque 
conveniens esset aliquot centenis millibus hominum longissimo et 
continuo tempore ad opus adactis. Nihil autem majus et operosius in 
AXgypto, atque ejus Historia invenimus exstructione Pyramidum, quas 
ab aliis, aut’ alio tempore exstructas minime constat.” Perizon. Orig. 
Egypt. ce. 21. p. 388. £. Bat. 1711. 

. (2) Exod. ii. 23. : me 
(3) See Pococke’s Descript.of the East, vol.1. p.53. Lond.1743. It stands 
about three miles and a half to the south of the Pyramids of Saccdra, 
near the village of Menshieh Dashour, and is called Ktoube-el-Menshieh, 
the bricks of Menshieh. It is mentioned by Herovorus (Huterpe, c. 136). 
Greaves, who, though an accurate writer, was not always an accurate 
observer, after two visits made to the Pyramids, and having, as: he 
says, (Pref. to Pyramidog. Lond. 1646.) examined even the neighbouring 
desert, knew uot the existence of this pyramid. And he urges 
this as a reason for not subscribing to the opinions of those modern 

writers 
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is the record preserved by Josephus, which cuar. 
; a v. 
attributes to the IsraELires the origin of certain WH 


Pyramids in Egypt: and for other evidence, 
proving them to have existed in a period equally 
remote with that in which this people inhabited 
the country, we may refer to the testimony 
of Manetho, whose authority is respected by 
Josephus, and who, from his situation as an 
Egyptian priest*, had access to every record 
preserved in the sacred archives of the country. 
Manetho affirms, that these structures were 
begun by the fourth king of Egypt, during the 
first dynasty’; which carries their antiquity 


writers (Spondanus de Cemeteriis Sacris, lib.i. par.1. cap.6. Brodeus 
Epigr. Grec. eis vaods) who believed the Pyramids to have been erected, 
by the Israelites: “The Sacred Scriptures,” says he, ‘‘ clearely exe 
pressing the slaverie of the Jewes to have consisted in making brick, 
whereas all these Pyramids consist of stone.” (Pyramidographia, pl.) 
Exactly after the same manner, he neglected to notice the petrified 
lentils described by Strabo; and then accounts for their disappearance, 
by supposing them to have been “ consumed by time, or scattered by 
the winds”!!! or, “buried in sand.” Ibid. p, 119. 


(4) Josephus says, that the care and continuance of the public re- 
cords were the peculiar province of the priests. (Vid. lib. i. cont. 


Apwn. ManeEtHo belonged to the College at Heliopolis, the very seat 
of Egyptian science. His testimony was preferred by Marsham to 
that of Josephus himself. However, it should be acknowledged, that 
Perizonius, who considered the Dynasties of Manetho as fabulous, at-. 
tacked Marsham upon this ground; describing him as “‘ absurdissima 
queque Manethonis recipiendi studiosior, quam speciosa Josephi.” Vid. 

Jac. Perizonii Ecyrr. Oric. Invest. c. 21. p. 384. L. Bat. 1711. 
(5) “‘Etenim Manetho jam in dynastia 1. quartum ejus regem 
ae Venephen, 


oe, 
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OH AE, back to a period earlier than the age of 
ome Abraham’. Of this nature are the records re- 


quired by the last question in the proposed 
inquiry, without having recourse to any of the 
writers of Greece or Italy. As for the traditions 
which refer the origin of these monuments to 
the age of the Israelites in Egypt, these exist 
not only among the -drabians, but also among 
the Jews and Egyptians. The author of a book 
entitled Morat Alzeman, cited by Greaves im his 
Pyramidographia*, speaking of the founders of 
the Pyramids, says, “ Some attribute them to 
Joseph, some to Nimrod.” The Arabians distin- 
euished the Pyramids by the appellation of 
Djebel Pharooun, or Pharaoh's Mountains*; and: 
there is not one of these Oriental writers whe 
does not consider them as antient sepulchres*. 


Upon these premises, thus derived from 


Venephen, Pyramidos erexisse tradit; ac dein, in dynsttio Iv. regent 
secundum, Suphin, pyramidum maximam exstruxisse.”  Perizon: 
Egyptiace, cap. 21. p. 383. L. Bat. 171. This authority, admitted 
by Marsham, is contemned by the author from whom it is now cited. 

(1) Ibid. p. 324. 

(2) P.6. Lond. 1646. 

(3) See also Egmont and Heyman’s Travels, vol. Il. p. 85. Lond. 
1759. 

(4) See the Extracts from Ibn Abd Alhokm, and the Arabian authors, 
as given by Greaves, &c. &c. 
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sources that are not liable to the objections CHAP. 
urged by Pauw, being wholly independent of ——— 
any notions which he supposes the Greehs to 

have blended with their accounts of the Pyra- 

mids, the following conclusions may perhaps 
appear to be warranted: 


1, That the Hebrews inhabited Egypt in the 
period to which the Pyramips may be 
referred. 

2. That the Pyramrps contain an existing 
document corresponding with the mode of 
interment practised by this people, and 
were therefore intended as sepulchres. 

3. That the present state of the principal 
PyramMip may possibly be owing to the 
circumstance related in their history, of 
the removal of Joseph’s relics from the 
Soros in which they had been preserved. 

4. That from the records of Jewish and Egyp- 
tian historians, as well as from the tradi- 
tions of the country, we may attribute the 
origin of some of the Pyramips to the 
Flebrews, themselves ; and may assign to 
others a period even more remote than 
the age in which this people inhabited 


Egypt. 


CHAP. 
NG 


nd 
Further 
View of the 
Subject. 
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In the principal point to be determined, 
namely, the use for which these structures were 
erected by the Antients, there cannot remain 
even the shadow of a doubt. That they were 
sepulchres, has been demonstrated beyond. the 
possibility of a contradiction; and in proving 
this, all the best authorities have long con- 
curred'. In their whole extent from Djiza to 
Saccara, the Pyramrps, and all their contiguous 
subterraneous catacombs, constituted one vast 
coemetery, belonging to the seat of the Memphian 
kings’, the various parts of which were con- 
structed in different periods of time. Some 
learned writers, however, as Shaw, and the 
author of Philosophical Dissertations on the 
Egyptians and Chinese, have exercised their eru- 
dition in attempting to prove that the Pyramids 
were mythological repositories of Lgyptian su- 
perstitions; and they have described the Soros, 
in direct opposition to Séralo, either as a tomb 
of Osiris’, or as one of those zéoras sect in which 


(1) See the authorities and arguments stated by PERIZONIUS, Origines 
Aigyptiace, cap.21. p. 393. L. Bat.1711. Also Greaves’s Pyramido- 
graphia, p.43. Lond. 1646, Se. &e. : 

(2) Téga civ Bacirtov. (Strabon. Geog. lib. xvii. p.1145.° Ed. Oxon.) 
In the threatenings denounced against the Israelites ( Hosea, c.ix.v.6.) 
it is said, ‘* MEMPHIS SHALL BURY THEM.” 

(3) See Pauw on the Egypt. and Chinese, vol. II. p,48. Lond. 1799. 
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the Priests kept their sacred vestments*. Nor, 
perhaps, would these conjectures have ap- 
peared so visionary, if those distinguished 
writers had carried the investigation somewhat 
further. If the connection between antient 
Egyptian mythology and Jewish history had. been 
duly traced, an evident analogy, founded upon 
events which have reference to the earliest 


annals of the Hebrews, might be made manifest. 


The subject, of itself sufficient to constitute a 
separate dissertation, would cause too much 
digression; although an endeavour may be made 
to concentrate some of its leadmg features 
within the compass of anote*. The main object 


(4) See Shaw's Travels, p.371. Lond. 1757. ' 
(5) Perhaps, with due attention to facts collected from antient and 


«modern writers, the whole connection might be traced between the 


history of JoserH, and the Egyptian mythology founded thereon. For 


this purpose, the reader may be referred to all that Vossius has written: 


upon the subject (Vid, lib. i. cap. 29. tom. 1. p. 213. de Theologit 
Gentili: Amst. 1642), who considers the Egyptian Aris as a symbol 
of the Patriarch. He supports his opinion by authority from 
Rurrinus (Historie Ecclesiastice, lib. ii, cap. 33.); and derives evidence 
from Aucustin, (Script. Mirab, 1. i. c.15.) to prove that the Egyptians 
placed an Or near the sepulchre of JosEpH. It appears also, from 
Suidas (voce Yéeasrss), that Apis was by some considered a symbol of 
Josepu: ‘* Quo ut magis inclinem facit,” observes Vosstus, “ guid 
Josephus Deuteronomit cap. penult. commate 17, bos vocetur, secundum 
codices Hebreos.” But if Apts were the same as JoSEPH, so must also 
be Seraris (or SARAPIS, as it was written by the Greeks) and Osiris 5 
for these are but different names of the same mythological personage. 

** Factus 
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cHap. at present is to prove the intention for which 
a the Pyramids were erected; and in this, it is 


‘ 


** Fuctus est Joseph quasi rex totius Aigypti, et vocaverunt eum-Apis,”* 
says Kircher (Gtdip. Egypt. tom.1. p.196. Rom. 1652); and he 
gives us from Varro the reason why he was called SERapts: ‘‘ Quia 
Arca (inquit Farr.) in qud positus erat, Grecé seu Algyptiace dicitur 
Xoeds, unde Xogdais, quasi Arca Apis, deinde, und literd mutatd, Diguasg 
dictus est.’ Also, according to Strabo, Apis was the same as OsIRIS. 
“Os arc ("Acris) 6 abrds xa’ Ovieis (lib. xvii. p.1144. Ed. Oxon.) Hence 
it may be inferred, that as Josepu, together with the names of APIS 
and SerapPis, also bore that of Osiris, the annual mournings which 
took place in Egypt for the Joss of Osiris’ body, and the exhibition of 
an empty Soros upon those occasions, were ceremonies derived from 
the Joss of Joseph's body, which had been carried away by the Hebrews 
when they left the country, Julius Firmicus, who flourished under 
the two sons of Constantine, endeavours to explain the reason (De 
Error. Profan. Relig.) why JoserH was called Serapis. In opposition 
to the origin assigned by Varro, for the name SErapis, it may be ob- 
served, that PLurarcn (De Isid. et Osir. c.¢9.) derides a notion which 
prevailed, maintaining that SzrApis was no God, but a mere name for 
the sepulchral chest where the body of Apis was deposited: Ovx sly 
Osiv cdy Saguriv, GAAS THY ATIIAOEY ZOPON obras tvoudfecda. But things 
which were rejected by the Greeks, as inconsistent with their religious 
opinions, may come much nearer,.on this account, to truth, and to our 
own. Avery popular notion has long been entertained, concerning 
an extraneous idol brought to Alexandria, by one of the Ptolemies, 
from the coast of Pontus, which received the appellation of Serapis 
upon its arrival in Egypt. But the word Serapis is purely Egyptian 
(Vid. Jablonski Panth. Aigypt. tom. 1. p. 232. Francof. 1750); and 
there is something extremely improbable in the circumstances of the 
importation. That any of the Ptolemies, cooped as they were in Egypt, 
should insult the inhabitants of the country (Macrobius Saturnal. 1.1. 
e. 7.) by the introduction of a strange Divinity from the Euxine, has 
always worn an appearance of fable. Jablonski has refuted the opi- 
nion, by proving that Serapis was worshipped in Memphis long before 
the time of the Protemies (Panth. Egypt. lib.ii, ¢.5. p.233, France, 

3 1750), 
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hoped we may succeed. If these were the 
only monuments of the kind belonging to the 


1750), and by shewing from Eustathius that the whole story of this 
Sinopic Deity was derived from Sinopium near Memphis, Thus 
Tacitus, “ Sedem, ex qud transierit (Serapis) Memphin perhibent, 
anelytam olim, et veteris Egypti columen.’? Yet Gibbon seems to imply 
(Hist. c.28. vol. V. p.90. Lond. 1807) that both the name and the 
tdof were alike strangers to the priests of Egypt; and-hé sneers at the 


notion of Vossius, that the Patriarch JosepH had been adored in the 


country as the Bull 4pis, and the God Serapis. (Ibid. See Note 36.) 
The reader may consult the learned observations of Bochart upon this 
subject (Hierozoicon, tom.1. li, c.34. pp. 345, 346, 347, 348), and 
also of Jablonski, upon which Gibbon may have grounded his scep- 
; ticism, although he have not mentioned his authors. The following 
passage of Mpollodorus, as cited by Bochart, proves the name Serapis to 
be of antient date in Ecyrr: ‘‘ Apis, relatus inter Deos, SaRraris appel- 
latus est.” Upon the identity of Serapis and JosrpH many learned 
writers are agreed. ** Sunt qui APIM ef SERAPIDEM unum NMumen 
putdrint, et per Serapidem JosepHum intellexerint; NEC VERITATI 
CONTRARIA VIDETUR HEC OPINIO.”  (Cun@us de Repub. Heb. Annot. 
Nicolai, ¢c.17. not.14. Thes. Antig. Sac. Ugolini, Venet. 1745.). In- 
deed, the number of authors and commentators by whom this opinion 
is maintained may be considered as more than a counterpoise to the 
objections of Bochart and of Jablonski. Tiginus, (Annot. in Sulpit. 
Sever, p.59. Bd, Horn. L. Bat. 1654.) in addition to the authorities 
above cited, mentions. also Pierius and Baronius: and he further ob- 
serves, ““Idque patet, tum ex nomine Serapis quod Bovem notat; 
tum ex nomine 4rsaph, quo teste Plutarcho, Osiris vocabatur, levi 
commutatione ex Joseph facta: tum ex Hieroglyphicis, quibus Osiri- 
dem designabant, puta figura bovis seu vituli, notis Lune et Solis 
insigniti: item juvenis imberbis cum modio et calatho in capite. 
Que in Josephum, ejusque boves et spicas, et xtatem, et astrologiz 
peritiam, ad amussim quadrant. Subscribunt Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Augustinus, A Lapide, et Bonfrerius.”” See also Spencer de Leg. 
Heb. lib. iii. pp. 270, 271. . Beyer, Hen. Vl eghorst. de Vero Dei Cultu, 
pag. m. 25. edit. Kilon. 1671. Michaél. Not. ad Gaffarell. Curiositates, 
edit. Hamburg. &e. &e. 
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CHAP. antient world, and we had not the evidence 
afforded by the Soros in the principal Pyramip, 
a greater degree of difficulty might oppose the 
undertaking. But, in addition to the testimony 
offered by this remarkable relic, we are enabled, 
by collateral evidences derived from other 
countries, to establish, beyond all controversy, 
the truth of their sepulchral origin. It has been 
already shewn, that, of themselves, they con- 
stitute but remaining traces of a custom com- 
mon to all the nations of antiquity’. An antient 
Tumulus for men of princely rank seems very. 
generally to have consisted of three parts; the 
Soros, the Pitz, or Heap, andthe Srerr. Of 
these, Homer mentions two at once; as being 
those parts of a Tumulus which were externally 
visible®. As the practice occasionally varied 
among different nations, only one of these was 
used to denote an antient burying-place. In 
Asta Mrnor, the Soros, of gigantic proportion, 
sometimes stood alone, without the Pile and the 


(1) “‘ Apud majores, nobiles, aut sub montibus, aut in montibus, 
sepeliebantur ; unde natum est, ut supra cadavera aut Pyramides 
fierent, aut ingentes collocarentur, columne.’’ Servit Comment. in 
Virgil. 

(2) TéuBe re, Sevan vt TL. 456, See Greck Marbles, p.2. Camb. 
1809. 
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Sélé?. In Scyruta, and in many Northern coun- 
tries, the Pile only appears‘. In Greece 
perhaps, although no instance is decidedly 
known, the simple $zé/é, without the pile, might 
serve to denote the grave of a deceased person’. 
The Pile, or Heap, was generally nothing more 
than a lofty mound of earth. More rarely, it 
was a magnificent pyramid. A square platform 


was left, in some instances, upon the tops of. 


those pyramids, as a pedestal for the Szé/é. This 
seems to have been the case upon the summit 
of the principal Pyramrp of Djiza®. Hence 
originated the appellation of Hermetic Stéle 
(because Hermes had the care of the dead), and 
all the Grecian Mythology connected with 


(3) See the account of the sepulchres at Telmessus, in the former 
Section, Ch. vit. Vol. III. 8vo. edition. 

(4) See the Vignette to Chap. x1. Vol. I. 8vo. edition. 

(5) Kal Senany io airy yeviodus, ola vexea. Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. v. 
Oxon. 1715. The great Column at Alerandria, called ‘‘ Pompey’s 
Pillar,’ may possibly be an example of the Sédlé, standing alone; as 
will be shewn in a subsequent Chapter. 

(6) Vansleb mentions marks of this kind, which he supposes were 
intended for a Colossus. ‘* On remarque encore les enfongures qui y 
sont, lesquelles servoient pour tenir ferme la base du Colosse qui y. 
estoit posé.” Relation d’Egypte, p.14l. , Paris, 1677. It was in all 
probability a Séé/é; but we did not perceive any such appearance ; 
neither did Pacocke, as he confesses, p.43. vol.I. Descript. of the East, 
Sond. 1743. , 


Hermetic 
Stéle. 


Mexican 
Pyramids. 
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them'. In America, pyramids were built in 
this manner by the antient inhabitants of that 
ereat continent. That those pyramids were also 
temples, is true; because all antient sepulchres 
were objects of worship, and tombs were the 
origin of ‘temples*. The Spaniards, when they 
first arrived in Mexico, found pyramids as temples 
there; but they were sEpuLcHREs. Gage de- 
scribes one of these*: ‘It was,” says he, “a 
square mount of earth and stone, fifty fathoms 
long every way, built upwards like to a pyramid 
of Egypt, saving that the top was not sharp, 
but plain and flat, and ten fathoms square, 
Upon the west side were steps up to the top.” 
By the account Gemelli gives* of the Mexican 
Pyramids at Teotiguacan (signifying, in the 
language of the country, a Place of Gods, or of 
Adoration), they were erected, like the Ecyr- 
TIAN Pyramips, for sepulchres. The first he 
saw was a Pyramid of the Moon, about one 


(1) See Vol. IL. of these Travels, p.73. Octavo edit. A dog is often. 
represented upon the sepulchral Stéle, as a type of the Egyptian 
Mercury. This Deity appears upon Egyptian monuments, represented 
by a human figure with a dog’s head. | 

(2) See Vol. II. of these Travels, p. 75. Octavo edit. © 

(3) Survey of the West Indies, Chap.xu. Lond. 1677. 

(4) Travels, lib. ii. c. 8. Part 6. 
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hundred and fifty feet in height. “It was cmap. 
made, he says, “‘of earth, in steps, like the pee 
Pyramids of Egypt ;” and on the top of it was a 
great stone idol of the Moon. The Pyramid of 
the Sun was about forty feet higher, and upon 
the top of it a vast statue of the Sun: And as 
these pyramids were erected for devotion, so 
were they for sepulchres. The same author 
further informs us, that within the Pyramid of 
the Moon were vaults where their kings were 
buried, for which reason the road to them is 
called Mrcaorti, that is to say, The Way of the 
Dead. Precisely, too, after the manner in which 
the Pyramids of Egypt are surrounded by sepui- 
chres of a more diminutive form, the Mexican 
Pyramids have, as Gemelli tells us, “ about them, 
several little artificial mounts, supposed to be 
Lurying-places of lords.” Another instance of a 
similar nature, and more remarkable for the 
similitude it bears to the principal pyramid of 
Egypt, was found in the same country, about 
thirty years ago, by some hunters. This is the 
sreat Pyramid of Papanila, mentioned by Hum- 
boldt; for, in this, mortar may be discerned in the 
interstices between the stones. It is an edifice of 
very high antiquity, and was always an object 
of veneration among the Mexicans. Humboldt 
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ane, says’ “they concealed this monument, for cen 

_., turies, from the Spaniards;” and that it was 
discovered accidentally, in the manner that 
has been mentioned. 


nn eee Eee 


(1) Travels in Vew Spain, vol. II. p. 259. 


Antient Peribolus of Sais, formed by High Mounds of Earth, as seen from the Nile.’ 
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Shibrecki— Birds — Arrival at Rosetta— Mr. Hammer 
sails for England—State of Rosetta at this season of the 
year. 3 


Arrrer our return to Cairo, we visited the 


VI. 
ma’ library of the Propaganda Society, in a monas- 


Monastery 
of the Pro- 
pagandists. 


tery belonging to the Missionaries, and found a 
collection of books as little worth notice as that 
of the Franciscans at Jerusalem. It consisted 
wholly of obscure writings on pomts of faith, 
the volumes being mixed together in a confused 
manner. From their appearance, it was evi- 
dent they had not been opened by their present 
possessors. We were shewn some drawings 
of the Costumi of Cairo, which had been made 
by one of the Monks, very ill done, but worth 
seeing, as they contained a representation of 
every thing remarkable in the manner of the 
inhabitants of this city. The church belonging 
to the convent is kept in very neat order. The 
Copts have a place allowed them for baptism, 
near to the altar. The Coptic language is now 
preserved only in their manuscripts. We pur- 
chased a folio manuscript copy of the Gospels, 
finely written, which had the .4rabic on one side, 
and the Coptic on the other. In the Coptic 
service of the church, the prayers are read in 
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fralic, and the gospels in Coptic. BrownE, who CHAP. 
has written the best account of Cairo, computes a. ih 
the number of its mosques at more than three 
‘hundred, and the total population of the city as 

equal to three hundred thousand souls’. 


In our road to the English head-quarters, Marriage 
from the convent of the Propagandists, we met a ii 
marriage procession. First came a person bear- 
ing a box, looking like the kind of show which 
is carried about the streets of London, covered 
with gilding and ornaments. The use of this 
_we could not learn. Next followed two boys, 
superbly dressed, and mounted on very fine 
horses richly caparisoned. Two grooms were 
in attendance upon each of these horses. Then 
followed a great number of men, on foot. After 
these came the bride, beneath a canopy sup- 
ported by four men, and preceded by ‘a female 
attendant, who, as she walked, continued to 
fan her with one of the large semicircular fans 
of the country, made of differently coloured 
feathers. The bride was entirely covered by 
a veil of scarlet crape, spangled from head to 
foot: she was supported on each side by a 


(1). Travels in Africa, p.71. Lond. 1799. The reader, wishing for 
a further statistical detail, may be referred to the volume published by 
this faithful, intelligent, and most enterprising traveller. 
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ene female, veiled, according to the common cos- 
wn tume of the country. Then followed a band 


Visit to 
the Reis 
Effendi. 


of musicians, playing upon hautboys and tam- 
bours. After the musicians, came a party of 
Almehs, screaming the Alleluia, as before de- 
scribed. The procession closed with a con- 
course of people of all descriptions. 


On Monday, August the thirty-first, we were 
on a visit to the Reis Effendi, a minister of the 
Turkish government, holding a situation which | 
answers to the office of our Secretary of State. 
Two of the principal officers in the Turkish army 
were sitting withthem. The garden belonging 
to this house was that in which Kleber was 
assassinated. While we were conversing with 
the Reis, a Tahtar came into the room, saying, 
in the Turkish language, ‘ Alexandria is taken! ‘ 
Mr. Hammer, who was with us, interpreted what 
the Tahtar had said. To our great amazement, 
these Turkish officers received this important 
intelligence in total silence, without the slightest 
change of countenance, or even a look towards 
each other. Mr. Hammer said, he believed 
they did not wish the people of Cairo to know 
that the English were the captors. After a few 
minutes thus passed in silence and gravity, they 


began to whisper to each other, and then wrote 
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with areed the name of the Tahtar who brought ee 
the news. Afterwards, addressing us, the Reis SE ea 
asked if we had understood what the Tuhtar 

had said. We answered in the affirmative, 

“TI do not,” said he, “place much faith in the 

news; but I will send to the Vizier, and inquire 

if he has received any despatches.” Having done 

this, an answer came, stating that Alexandria 

was not taken; but that an armistice had taken _ 
place, and that the French were in treaty for the 
surrender of the city. With this welcome 
information we took our leave, and determined 
instantly to hasten to the British eamp, and to 

make Lord Alutchinson acquainted with some 
particulars that had come to our knowledge 
respecting the antiquities collected by the 

French in Egypt, all of which we knew to ‘be — 
deposited in Alexandria. . 


Previous to our departure, it was necessary 
to collect as much additional information as 
possible, and especially with regard to the 
Rosetta Tablet’; as there is ‘no doubt but 
_ every artifice would be used to prevent our 


(1) See the account given of the discovery by Bouchard, Vol. 1V. of 
these Travels, Ch, I. p.7. Note (3). . 
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Commander-in-chief from becoming acquainted 
with the place of its concealment. A report 
had already been industriously circulated, that 
this stone had been sent to France. We there- 
fore waited upon the only person capable of 
furthering our views in this respect, and whose 
name itis no longer necessary to conceal’. This 
person was no other than the intelligent Carlo 
Rosetti; whose inquisitive mind and situation in 
the country had enabled him to become ac- 
quainted with every thing belonging to the 
French army. In the course of a conversation 
with him on the subject of the Rosetta Stone, 
which he maintained to be still in Alexandria, he 
informed the author, that something even of a 
more precious nature was contained among the 
French plunder: that they had removed, by 
force, a relic long held in veneration among the 
inhabitants of Alexandria, after every entreaty 
had failed for that effect; and that they enter- 
tained considerable apprehension lest ‘any intel- 
ligence concerning it should reach the English 
army: that Menou, and some other of his officers, 
had used every precaution to prevent the people 
of Alexandria from divulging the place of its 


(1) See “Tomb of Alexander,” p. 31. 
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concealment, before it could be conveyed be- 
yond the reach of our forces. 


Signor Rosetti’s remote situation with regard 
to Alexandria prevented his giving a more 
explicit account of this monument, and of the 
place where it originally stood. It was, he 
said, of one entire piece of stone, of an asto- 
nishing size, and of a beautiful green colour: 
the French had taken it from some mosque, where 
it had been long venerated by the 4rabs: and 
he ended by giving us a letter addressed to one 
of the principal merchants in Alexandria, who, 
upon our arrival in that city, would communi- 
eate any other information we > might aoa 
upon this subject, 


The following day was passed in taking leave 
of our friends, and in preparation for our depar- 
ture. We had another audience of the Vizier, 
who made several inquiries concerning the 
Pyramids, and very kindly asked if there were 
any thing else in Cairo, or in its neighbourhood, 
which we might wish to see. He then added 
afew questions respecting the embalmed birds 
found at Saccdra; requesting, at the same time, 
that we would send him one of these birds. 
This very rare curiosity in a Turk surprised us; 
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for, in general, nothing can exceed either their 


ae ignorance or their indifference, as to literary 


Arrival of 


the Cover- : 


ing for the 


~ Caaba at 


Mecca. 


intelligence. We sent him one of the jars which 
contain the bis, unopened; and another with 
the lid removed and the interior visible, that he 
might examine its contents, if he wished to pre- 
serve the other vessel as it was found. When 
we rose to take leave, the attendants presented 
each of us with an embroidered handkerchief, 
according to the usual custom in the Easé. 


This day the tapestry destined for the cover- 
ing of the Caaba at Mecca arrived from Con- 
stantinople, by the way of Syria. We were 
desirous of seeing the entry into Cairo of the 
cavalcade by which it is accompanied, but found 
it to be impossible, from the extreme danger 
attending it. Mr. Hammer, although in the 
Arabian dress, dared not to venture into the 
fanatical and furious mob that had assembled 
upon the outside of the city. The people ran 
from every house and corner of Cairo, to 
greet its coming; and happy was the Moslem 
who could get near enough to kiss a part of 
the trappings, or even the tail of the camel by 
which it was carried. After parading it through 
the principal streets, it was taken to the Citadel, 
to be kept until the great Caravan of Pilgrims 
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began its march to Mecca. Every house in cuap. 
Cairo, upon this occasion, displayed the most Be a 
gaudy hangings; but the principal colours were 

blue, scarlet, crimson, and yellow. The whole 

city was one scene of festivity. In several 
houses we saw a figure made up of wool or 
cotton, to resemble a sheep, but could not learn 

for what purpose it was so placed. 


On Wednesday, September the second, at 
twelve o'clock, we set out from Cairo, passing 
along the Canal in our djerm, and having on 
board four ladies, recommended to us for pro- Escape 
tection by the Propaganda Missionaries. Mr. Ladies. 
Hammer was also on board, and rendered us 
ereat service in this dangerous undertaking, by 
being in his Oriental habit. We placed the 
women in our cabin, concealed by lattice-work 
and boughs, Mr. Hammer and the rest of our 
party standing before the entrance. The banks 
of the canal were covered by Galeongies and 
Turkish troops, carousing, and discharging their 
tophaikes. Had they only suspected the pre- 
sence of females in our boat, the consequences 
would have been dangerous to us; but the lives 
of these ladies depended upon the success of 
the plan adopted for their escape; many women 
being daily sacrificed by the Turks, in conse- 
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quence of having been married to, or having 


VI. ' ' 
been with Frenchmen. In order to avoid being 


searched, or giving rise to suspicion, we had 
chosen the most public time of the day for 
passing the canal. Our drab boatmen had 
promised their assistance, and they were very 
faithful. When we entered the boat, we be- 
lieved, from their appearance, that our passen- 
gers were old women. They sat mufiled up, 
and completely concealed by coarse and. thick 
veils, which covered not only their faces but 
their persons. When we had cleared the 
canal, and reached the open channel of the 
river; they took off their veils, and we were 
surprised to find that they were all young. 
One of them was very beautiful; she had been 
married about four years before; but her husband 
dying of the plague, during the last summer, 
had left hera widow. They accompanied us as 
far as Bulac; when meeting with two of the Pro- 
pagandists who had assisted their escape from 
Cairo, and being unable, from the small size of 
our djerm, to offer them suitable means of con- 
veyance for their passage to Rosetta, we engaged 
the cabin of a large barge preparing to descend 
the Nile, where, secluded from the observation 
of the other passengers, they might have secure 
and convenient accommodation. 
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Upon our arrival at Bulac, we met Lord Th} 
Hutchinson's brother upon the quay, and two —~——~ 
other English officers, who had just arrived with 
despatches for the Grand Vizier, containing news 
of the capitulation then pending between our 
Commander-in-chief and General Menou, for 
ihe surrender of ALExanpria. As they were 
unable to speak the language of the country, we 
sent our interpreter to hire a party of Arabs to 
conduct sthem to the English head-quarters in 
Cairo. 


At six o’clock p. m. we embarked again, and, cee 
having lowered the sails, committed our djerm Nile. 
to the rapidity of the river. Its course might 
rather be described as a torrent than as a cur- 
rent. Although a strong contrary wind pre- 
vailed during the whole of our voyage down the 
Nile, we descended with even greater rapidity 
than we had sailed in coming from Rosetta. 
The water in the Nilometer of Rhouda had risen 
nine feet during the month of August: at this 
time it wanted only two inches of elevation to 
cover entirely the whole of the Corinthian co- 
lumn on which the height of the inundation is 
measured, and it was expected to rise yet for 
twenty days: . The great heats had evidently 
subsided; although the mercury in Fuhrenheit's 
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cuap. thermometer, this day at noon, stood at ninety 


VI. | 
www degrees: 


As we left Bulac, we had one of the finest 
prospects in the world, presented by the wide 
surface of the Nile crowded with vessels, the 
whole city of Cairo, the busy throng of shipping 
at the quay, the Citadel and heights of Mokatam, 
the distant Said, the Pyramids of Djiza and of 
Saccdra, the Obelisk of Heliopolis, and the Tombs 
of the Sultans; all these were in view at the same 
time; the greater objects being tinged with the 
most brilliant effect of light it is possible to 
conceive; while the noise of the waters, the 
shouts of the boatmen, and the moving picture 
everywhere offered by the Nile, gavea cheerful 
contrast to the stillness of the Desert, and the 
stedfast majesty of monuments, beautifully de- 
scribed by a classic bard as “looking tranquil- 
lity.” We continued our progress during the 
evening and the whole of the night. The next 
morning, September the third, we found ourselves 
at Terané, and went on shore to procure a little 
milk for our breakfast. Here we filled. two 

large earthen jars with Nile water; and having 
rendered them air-tight, we luted them care- 
fully with the mud of the Nile: then placing 
them in wooden cases, we filled all the vacant 


< 
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spaces with the same substance. The mud soon 
became dry, and very hard; thus preserving 
the jars from the danger of being broken by 
any shock which the cases containing them 
might sustain; and also, by the total exclusion 
of atmospheric air, preventing any change from 
taking place in the chemical constituents of the 
water. In this state they were sent, one to the 
University of Cambridge, and another to Pro- 
fessor Jacquin at Vienna. Itis not yet known 
what chemical union takes place in Nile water, 
when the addition of pounded almonds causes it 
to precipitate the substances it holds in a state 
of imperfect solution: this is the common mode 
adopted in Egypi-for clarifying the water. The 
only result we have been able to obtain, 
from the most careful chemical analysis of the 
Nile water, proves it to contain the carbonates of 
Magnesia, Lime, and Iron; the Muriat of Soda; 
and a small portion of Silex and Alumine. But 
itis one of the purest waters known; remark- 
able for its easy digestion by the stomach, and 
for its salutary qualities in all the uses to which 
it is applied'. The mud, or slime, left by this 


Lae 
% 


(1)-“fL’eau du Nil jouit d’une grand pureté: cette qualité la rend 
bien précieuse, non seulement pour la préparation des alimens, mais 
encore pous les arts chymiques ot elle peut remplacer l’eau de pluie 
dont ce pays est privé, et l’eau distillée.’ La Décade mitre 
tom. 1. p.266. Au Kaire, dn 7. 
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water is found to consist principally of Alumine 
in a state of great purity: it contains nearly 
half its weight of this substance; the rest is 
carbonate of Lime, Water, Carbon, Iron oxide, 
Silex, and carbonate of Magnesia. The persons 
concerned in agriculture, in Egypt, regard it as 
a sufficient manure, without any addition of 
dung': this they reserve for other purposes, 
and principally for fuel. 


Having received information, from some 
Bedouin Arabs inhabiting the Delta, of Ruins on 
the spot marked by D’Anville as the situation 
of the antient City of Sais, we determined to 
visit them. They are near to the village now 
called Sé’l Hajar, or Sé el Hajar: this name, 
literally translated, may signify “The antient 
Sais.” These Ruins were not observed by the 
French during their residence in Egypt: they 
seem to have been ignorant even of their 


(1) “‘ Agri ita pingue fiunt, ut stercoratione non egeant.” ( Prosper 
Alpinus.) Voy. Decade Egypt. tom.\. p. 219. 


(2) Mr. Hamilton, perhaps more judiciously, writes the name of this 
place Sd-el-Haggar. (See Aigyptiaca, p.360. Lond. 1809.) It has 
been here written as nearly as possible to the manner in which the 
name is pronounced upon the spot. But the drabs make one word 
of it; as Selhajar; and some of them seemed to call it Silhajar. 
Egmont and Heyman (vol. I. p. 113. Lond. 1759.) wrote it Sa ef 
Hoajer. 
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existence’. The first notice of them by Europeans Har. 
occurs in the Travels of Egmont and Heyman’; ans 
and Mr. Bryant refers to the account given by 

those Dutchmen, in his observations upon the 
locality of Zoan®. The situation of S¢’l Hajar is 

not laid down in any modern map; but our boat- 

men were acquainted with it, and they informed 

us that we should not reach it before midnight. 

We therefore ordered them to anchor as soon 

as they came near to the village, and to remain 

there until day-light. The velocity with which 

we proceeded against a violent north-west wind 

quite astonished us. Our boat lay upon the 

water with her broadside to the current, and 

was generally held in this position by the crew; 

but sometimes she was suffered to float as the 
stream carried her, turning about in all possible 
directions. 


The next morning, Friday, September the 
fourth, being told by our boatmen that we 
were close in with Sé] Hajar, we rose a little 


(3) See Dencn’s account of the observations made by the French in 
Upper and Lower Egypt. 

(4) Travels through Part of Europe, Asia Minor, &c. Vol. 1. p.111. 
Lond. 1759. 

(5) See Observations relating to various Parts of Antient History, by 
Jacob Bryant, p.312, Camb. 1767. 
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GEAR, before day-light, to take a hasty breakfast, and 
wena set out for the Ruins. As soon as the dawn 


appeared, we landed upon the eastern side of 
the river, a little to the south of Rachmanie; 
near to the place where a canal, passing across 
the Delta, joins the Damietta with the Kosetta 
branch of the Nixe. About half a mile from 
the shore we came to the village of $¢é’l Hajar, 
and found the Arab peasants already at their 
work. They were employed in sifting soil to 
lay upon their corn land, among evident remains 
of antient buildings. The present village of © 
Sé’] Hajar seems to be situate in the suburban 
district of the antient city; for as we proceeded 
hence, in an eastern direction, we soon discerned 
its vestiges. Irregular heaps, containing ruined 
foundations which had defied the labours of the 
peasants, appeared between the village and 
some more considerable remains farther to- 
wards the north-east. The earth was covered 
with fragments of antient ¢erra cotta, which the 
labourers had cast out of their sieves. At the 
distance of about three furlongs, we came to an 
immense quadrangular inclosure, nearly a mile 
wide, formed by high walls or rather mounds of 


earth, facing the four points of the compass, and 


placed at right angles to each other, so as to 
surround a spacious area. In the centre of this 
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was another conical heap, supporting the ruins 
of some building, whose original form cannot 
now be ascertained. The ramparts of this in- 
closure are indeed so lofty, as to be visible from 
the river; although at this distance the irregu- 
larity of their appearance might cause a person 
ignorant of their real nature to mistake them 
for natural eminences *. In their present appear- 
ance, they seem to correspond with the account 
given of a similar inclosure at San, or Tans’, 


(1) See the Vignette to this Chapter. 

(2) It may be proper to mention, that the learned Jacob Bryant, in 
his dissertation upon the situation of Zoan, distinguishes this city 
from Janis, and confounds it with HELiopouis: (See Observations 
relating to various Parts of Antient History, p. 301. Camb. 1767.) 
Until M. Larcher shall have written his promised dissertation upon 
the two cities which bore the name of Heliopolis, and better evidence 
be given for the notion of a Pseudo-Heliopolis upon the Arabian side 
of the Wile, the following localities will be here assigned for the three 
cities, Sais, Tanis, and Heliopolis :—for the first, Sé’l Hajar; for the 
second, San; for the third, Matarieh. M.WLarcher’s doubts upon this 
subject are so closely allied to the following remarks made by Bryant, 
that it is impossible to believe they had not a common origin : indeed, 
the French writer seems almost to have literally translated Bryant’s 
words, “There were two cities named Heliopolis; or wuicu I 
SHALL HAVE A GREAT DEAL TO SAY HEREAFTER. * * * * * This 
is a circumstance that has escaped the notice, not only of all the 
moderns, but of most of the Antients.” (See Bryant, Observat. &e. 
p. 82. Note 2. Camb. 1767.) “‘ Il y avoit deux villes,” says Larcher, 
* de ce nom (Heliopolis). * * * * * Ceci auroit besoin d’ étre 
appuyé de preuves, mais comme cela exigeroit une dissertation fort 
longue, JE LE FERAI PROBABLEMENT DANS UNE MEMOIREA PART. Table 
Géographique de U Histoire d’Hérodote, pp. 171,172. Paris, 1786. 
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CHAP. by a friend of our party, who visited the Pyra- 
mids with us, and who was engaged in a voyage 
down the Nile at the time we were employed 
among the Ruins of Sais’. The water of the 

river, in consequence of the inundation, had 
obtained access to this inclosure, so as to form 

a small lake around the conical heap of ruins 
which stood in the middle of the area. Per- 

haps it was thus admitted in antient times; as 

the vast rampart of the inclosure, both in its 

bulk and elevation, render it well calculated to _ 
contain water. The description given by Hero- 

dotus of a sepulchre? at Sais is so applicable to 

the general appearance of this place, that per- 

haps the evidence it affords may be deemed 
almost conclusive as to the locality of the city. 


(1) Witliam Hamilton, Esq. F.A.S. one of his Majesty’s Under- 
Secretaries of State, author of ‘‘ Remarks on several Parts of Turkey,” 
of which only Part the First, under the title of Agyptiaca, has yet 
appeared. It is to be hoped that Mr. Hamiiton’s other important 
avocations will not prevent the continuation of this valuable work. 
For his account of the situation of Sam, and the present appearance 
of its ruins, see Aigyptiaca, p. 382. Lond. 1809. A Map of their 
Topography, anda Plan of the Ruins, as they were discovered by the 
French, are given in Plate xvit of Denon’s large work. In the same 
Plate may be seen also a Plan of an Inclosure and Ruins near Beibeth, 
which exactly represents the present appearance of the inclosure at 
Sais. 

& (2) Herodot. Euterpe, c.170. Herodotus says he was not permitted 
to name the person to whom this sepulchre belonged. | 
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He says it stood within the sacred inclosure, 
behind the temple of Minerva; mentioning also 
a shrine*, in which were olelisks; and near to 
those obelisks a lake, flanked with stone, equal 
in size to the Lake Trochois at Delos. But the 
form of the lake, according to him, was circular. 
Nocturnal solemnities were exhibited upon it, 
according to a custom still kept up at Grand 


Cairo, at the overflowing of the Nile. The so- 


lemnities of Minerva at Sais were reckoned to 
hold the third rank in importance among all the 
festivals of Egypi*. It was the metropolis of 
Lower Egypt*; and its inhabitants were origi- 
nally an Athenian colony. Egmont and Heyman 
found here avery curious Inscription’ in honour 
of Marcus AurEtius ANTONINUS, ITS BENE- 
_ FACTOR, certain of whose titles are given’: 

ui AYTOKPA- 


(3) Téuevog. Euterpe, c. 170. 

(4) Herodot. ibid. c.169. The principal solemnities were held at 
Bubastus, in honour of Diana. Those of Busiris, in honour of Jsés, 
held the second rank. Minerva was worshipped at Sats under the 
name of Weith, according to Plato and Plutarch. 

(5) Kali Bais wenrporors cis xarw xaeus. Strabon. Geogr. lib. xvil, 
p- 1137. ed. Oxon. 

(6) Egmont and Heyman’s Travels, vol. II. p.112, Lond. 1759. 

(7) As this Inscription is the only one which has been found by the 
moderns at Sais, in any legible characters ; and is, moreover, mate- 
rially connected with the history of the city; and as the work which 
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They saw also the colossal statue of a female, 
with hieroglyphics, the head of which had been 
broken off and removed to Cairo. Fourteen 
camel-loads of treasure were said to have been 
found among the Ruins. Our inquiry after 
antiquities was, however, for a long time unsuc- 
cessful; and we began to despair of carrying 
from Sais any thing belonging to the antient 
city, excepting our description of the place, 
and a slight sketch of the inclosure, as seen 


TT 


contains it is now become rare; the author hopes its repetition here 
will not be deemed superfluous.—Another Inscription, of much greater 
celebrity, is preserved by PLutarcu (De IJsid. et Osir. e. 9.), as it 
existed upon the pedestal of Minerva’s statue at Sais. Kircher has 
attempted to shew the manner in which it was engraven. It was, in 
all probability, written in the Sacred characters; but, if it were a 
Greek inscription, it might, from its antiquity and the number of the 
letters, have stood in the following order: 


EFQEIMIMNANTOFEr 
ONOZKAIONKAIEZO 
MENONKAITONEMON 
NENAONOYAEIZN2O 
NHTOZANEKAAYYEN 
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from the river’. The French had so often CHAP. 
stripped and terrified the inhabitants of other 
parts of the Dela, that, although Sais had 
hitherto escaped their visitation, the mere com- 
ing of strangers filled the drabs with distrust 
and alarm, However, the sight of a few newly- 
coined paras presently subdued their apprehen- 
sions, and we were surrounded by men, women, 
and children, bringing, as at Saccdéra, a number 
of curious antiquities. Among these were va- 
rious fragments of antient sculpture, formed of 
dark grey Granite, of Horblende Porphyry?®, and 
of the sort of Trap which Winkelmann’ and 
others* have called green basaltes. This last 
substance has been described as one of the 
hardiest materials of antient art: it is certainly 
one of the most durable, for the works executed 


(1) See the ignette to this Chapter. 

(2) This substance is the Vé2’ e bianco of the Italian lapidaries (See 
Ferber’s Trav. in Italy, p. 217. Lond. 1776.) It consists of white 
opaque crystals of Feldspar, which owe their colour to decomposition, 
imbedded in black Hornblende. The word Porphyry may now be 
used to denote any compound mineral containing crystals of Feldspar. 
Thus we have, Hornblende Porphyry, Pitchstone Porphyry, Serpentine 
Porphyry, &c. &c. 

(3) CEuvres de Winkelmann, tom.]. p.168. Paris, An 2 de la 
République. . 

(4) “* Basaltes Orientalis viridis.” (Ferber, ubi supra, p. 233.) ‘* Ex- 
tremely hard, homogeneous, and compact, without any crystalliza- 
tions.” 
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in it retain their original polish as perfect as 


seal when they issued from the hands of the sculp- 


Bronse 


Relics. 


tor. We procured also a number of bronze 
relics. From the state of decomposition in 
which these appeared, as well as from the cir- 
cumstances of their form, they seemed to be of 
hich antiquity. The bronze itself has since 
been analyzed, and is found to consist of copper, 
with twelve per cené. of tin; a compound com- 
mon to almost al! the bronze works of the 
Antients. We bought of the peasants a bronze 
tripod, originally intended for a lamp; also a 
small bronze bust: of PTHA, the #igyptian Vulcan’. 
Perhaps this last was originally an antient 
weight. Its very great antiquity may be deter- 
mined by the shape of the wings, which are 
eurved upwards from the back of the figure. 
This peculiarity is found only in the works of 
artists belonging to the earliest ages, as we 
learn from the sculpture and coinage of Greece, 
particularly of Corinth. They brought also a 
bronze image of Orus, formerly worn as an 
amulet, together with a number of Lares and 
other amulets, similar to those already described 
in the account of the antiquities found at 


(1) See Nos. 1 and 2, of Plate annexed. 
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Saccdra. One of the former, in the shape of a 
Mummy, similar to Nos. 12 and 13, in the Plate 
representing the Antiquities found at Saccéra, 
but of larger size, deserves more particular 
notice*, The substance of it is porcelain, re- 
sembling the sort of earthenware called Delfi; 
and it offers, perhaps, the most antient speci- 
men of the art in the world. The interior ex- 
hibits a pale baked clay, and the exterior is 
covered with a highly vitrified varnish. The 
lower part of the figure has been broken off 
near the feet; but all the upper part is entire. 
It has a long narrow beard, hanging from the 
extremity of the chin; and below the breast are 
five lines of an hierogly phical inscription. The 
hands are crossed upon the breast; sustaining 
against either shoulder such perfect models of 
the symbol which Kircher has denominated Hie- 
ralpha’, that it is impossible we can remain any 
longer in doubt respecting its real signification. 
The subject has been before alluded to‘; but 
something may yet be added for its illustration; 
for, in fact, it is here rendered more evident 
than an antient plough was the archetype of an 
NE A REC TIE  aanctbh aek ti oe a 
(2) See Nos. 3, 4, of Plate annexed. 


(3) See A, B, of No. 3. 
- (4) See Chap. IV. of this volume, p- 154, et seq. 
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Me ih Egyptian character, common in hieroglyphic 
__ writing. Upon this figure the entire model of 
the instrument is complete; and even the 
twisted cordage, binding the plough-share to 
the handle, is distinctly represented’. But, mm 
order to remove all remaining doubt concerning 
this symbol, we perceive in the left hand of the 
figure a stouter cord*, from which is, suspended 
a harrow hanging behind the left shoulder’, 
We see clearly, therefore, the kind of instru- 
ment mentioned by Diodorus*, who says the 
priests and kings of Egypt bore a sceptre in the 
form of a plough. An instrument of this kind 
was said to be in use among the Celtic tribes’. 
The inhabitants of S¢..Kilda, in the Hebrides, use 
it as a sort of spade, or hand-plough. But in 
the north of Sweden and Finland, a different race 
of men use a plough of the same form, upon a 
larger scale: it is there drawn by cattle; and 


(1) See m,, of No.3, in the Plate annexed.—In the beautiful 
designs by Roncalli, of the OBELIscus CAMPENSIS, engraved by Antonini, 
for Zoega’s work ‘‘ De Origine et Usu Obeliscorum,” published at 
Rome in 1797, the delineation of this symbol, asa plough, is so dis- 
tinct, that even the rings attached to the cordage are visible. See 
No.5 of the Plate, us copied from that work. 

(2) See x, x, of Nos, 3. and 4. 

(3) See z, of No. 4. 

(4) Diodor. Sic. lib. iv. 

(5) See p. 156 of this Volume. 
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it is further distinguished by having a double, 
instead of a single plough-share. . Linneus first 
observed this very antient model of the plough, 
during his travels in his native country; and a 
representation of the Finland plough has been 
here introduced, as it was copied from one of 
his drawings *®. This curious relic therefore pre- 
serves a model of one of the most antient in- 
struments of agriculture known in the world’; 
the primeval plough of Egypt, and of the Eastern 
world; held in veneration from the earliest 
ages, and among all nations ; considered as a 
sacred symbol; an emblem of power and dig- 
nity; a sceptre fit for Zings, and even Gods, to 


(6) See No. 6 of the preceding Plate, 


(7) Osiris is said to have constructed his own plough. Tibeullus 
(ib. i. eleg. 7.) makes him the first husbandman. There were two 
methods of using the very simple instrument here represented ; one 
being the more antient, but the shape of the plough remaining the 
same; which was that of an 4ipha, with one side shorter than the 
other. As a hand-plough, the vertex was capped with brass or 
iron, which the husbandman forced into the ground with his foot. 

It was then held in this position, and in this manner it is now 
used by the natives of St. Kilda. When used as a draft-plough, which 
must have been suggested by the improvement of a later age, the 
shorter dtamb of the Alpha was tipped with metal, and it was then held 
in this position, as it is now used by the inhabitants of 
Ostro- Bothnia. The hand-plough was of course the an- 
tient sceptre; not only on account of its antiquity, but as Leing the 
only portable instrument, 
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CHAP. wear'; a type of Nature's bounty, and of peace 
—-——— on earth. To this veneration of the plough may 


be referred all the mysteries of Ceres, and many 
of the most sacred solemnities, the rites and 
the festivals, of Egypt and of Greece. Such is 
the explanation of Kircher’s Hieralpha, in a 
symbolical view. That, as an archetype, it subse- 
quently gave birth to an alphabetical sign, which 
was introduced among the characters used in 
Egyptian writing, is very probable; for a gra- 
dual change from the pictured forms of visible 
objects to written types, is manifest to any one 
who will give himself the trouble to collect and 
to compare the various modifications which the 
hieroglyphics have sustained’. 


(1) “* In antient times, the sacred plough employ’d 
The Kings, and awful fathers of mankind.” Thomson. 


(2) ‘And they shall beat their swords into plough-shares.”’ Isa. ii. 4. 


(3) Mr. Hamilton’s observations upon the rolls of Papyrus which 
are found in the Mummies‘of the Z’hebaid confirm this opinion, in a 
remarkable manner.—‘ Of the four,”’ says he, ‘* which I brought to 
England, one 1s in the British Museum; another in the possession of 
the Society of Antiquaries: the other two are but fragments; one of 
them written in the common L/gyptic character, that of the other 
approaching much more to the hieroglyphical mode of writing. 

** This circumstance had first induced me to consider, in a Memoir 
submitted to the Society of Antiquaries, the vulgar character, or 
typi ypaepare, of antient Egypt, as having derived its origin from 
the picture-writing of earlier ages: and 1 am further inclined to that 


opmion 
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Having by this time gained the confidence 
and good-will of the 4rabs, we might have ex- 
tended our researches by making an excavation 
within the antient inclosure, if our time had not 
been limited. They told us, that it was their 
frequent practice, when they dug up stones 
with hieroglyphic figures, to bury them again. 
And were this not true, it is very improbable 
that all the colossal works which once adorned 
the city of Sais have been removed or de- 
stroyed. From the account given of them by 
Herodotus, we may conclude that subsequent 
generations were unable to carry off such stu- 
pendous masses of stone, for nothing less than 
gunpowder would have been equal to their 
demolition. -d4masis constructed at Sais a pro- 
pyleum in honour of Minerva, which in magni- 


opinion by the observation of many peculiarities in which they still 
resemble ; these resemblances becoming more and more distant, in 
proportion to the remoteness of the peried of such writings Srom the 
original institution of their hieroglyphical archetype. In some rolls of 
Papyrus, almost every letter bears a faint resemblance to some visible 
object, as an eye, bird, serpent, knife, &c.; whereas in others it is 
very difficult to trace it: and at the date of the Inscription on the 
Rosetta Stone, the copy seems so much to have degenerated from the 
original, as to leave no means whatever of forming a comparison 
between the two: and we know that there are instances of both cha- 
racters being applied to the same use; some few rolls of Papyrus 
having already been published, written in what is called the Sacred 
Character.” See Hamilton’s Ligyptiaca, p.407. Lond. 1809. 
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Pear tude and grandeur surpassed every thing before 
Lamp Seen, of such enormous size were the stones 
employed in the building and in its foundation. 
Herodotus, enumerating the decorations given by 
Amasis to this edifice, mentions colossal statues 
of prodigious magnitude, under the appellation 
of Androsphinges'. A statue of this kind was 
discovered. soon after we left Egypt*. But the 
most surprising work at Sais was a monolithal 
shrine’, brought from Upper Egypt; im the con- 
veyance of which, from //ephantine, two thou- 
sand persons were employed, during three 
years‘. A celebrated colossus, given by Amasis 
to the temple of Vulcan at Memphis, had also its 
duplicate at Sars, of the same size, and in the 
same attitude®. Within the sacred inclosure were 


(1) Todro 8, xororcods meytarous za) ANAPOS@INTAD srepiperxens avidnus. 
** Quinetiam ingentes colossos, et immanes ANDROSPHINGAS, ibi- 
dem posuit.’’ Herodot. Euterpe, c. 179. Ed. Galet. 

(2) See Hamilton's Afgyptiaca, p. 382. Lond. 1809. 

(3) Count Caylus wrote a dissertation upon this extraordinary struc- 
ture. Voy. Mém. de 0 Académie, &e. tom. xxxi. Hist. p. 23. 

(4) Herodot. Euterpe, ¢. 175. 

(5) Ibid. ¢. 176. The colossal hand of granite, which is now in the 
British Museum, was found by the French upon the site of antient 
Memphis, between Dyizaand Sacedra, and believed by them to have 
belonged to one of the statues meutioned by Heredotus as being near 
the Temple of Vulean. 
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buried the sovereigns of the Saitic dynasty °;’ cnav. 
and it may be supposed that the ransacking of —\_ 
such a cemetery would lead to the discovery of 

many curious antiquities, and even give proba- 

bility to the narrative related by the inhabitants 

of Sél Hajar to Egmont and Heyman’, concerning 

the camel-loads of treasure which were found 

upon the spot. Our next inquiry was directed. 
towards the mosque; suspecting that, in the ma- 

terials employed for this building, something 

more might come to light. After a slight hesi- 
tation, they also granted us permission to carry 

on our researches here, and admitted us to 
view the interior of the structure. The frag- 
ments of some antient columns appeared in the 

walls; and in the steps, before the entrance, 

we noticed a large slab of. polished Syenite. 
Having with some difficulty extricated and aierogly- 
turned the stone, we found it to be the base or 2u. 
pedestal of one of those upright statues which 

seem to correspond with the notion entertained 

of the Androsphinxes mentioned by Herodotus ; 
although it does not answer in its size to the 
proportion necessary for the colossal figures 


—— 


(6) Herodot. ibid. c. 169. For an account of this dynasty, see 
Kircher, Qidip. Zigypt. tom. i. ¢.10. p.97. Rom. 1652. 


(7) See Egmont and Heyman’s Travels, vol. If, p. 112. Lond. 1759, 
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cHAP. alluded to by the historian. It is now in the 
———— Vestibule of the University Library at Cam- 
bridge’. One foot only belonging to the statue 

now remains upon this pedestal. What renders 

it peculiarly interesting is, that it exhibits, 
among the characters of an hieroglyphic tablet 
which is quite entire, a perfect representation 

of the Jiis. The other signs are also such accu- 

rate figures of visible objects, that almost all 

their archetypes may be enumerated; either by 
comparmg them. with things found among bar- 
barous nations; or with natural phenomena; or 

with existing antiquities; or by explaining the 

ideas they are intended to convey, according to 

facts derived from the study of antiquities in 
general. That the Reader may therefore com- 

pare a few observations upon this subject with 

an engraved representation of these hieroglyphics, 

they will be given according to a numerical 


order corresponding with ciphers upon the 
Plate. 


(1) See “* Greek Marbles,” No.U. p.3. Camb, 1809. 
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HIEROGLYPHIC TABLET FOUND AT SAIS. 


N.B. See the Plate: 


No.1. Tue Segment of a Circle, thus placed, is Enumera- 


believed by almost all writers upon the subject of 


Egyptiar, Hieroglyphics, to signify the Sun in. 


the Lower Hemisphere. May it not therefore de- 
note a period of time? Sometimes a small Orb 
is placed within it, as at No. 31. 


- An Egyptian Sistrum, with four Chords, or Bars, as 


described by Plutarch (De Isid. et Osir. c. 63.) 
the sound of which was’ believed to avert and 
drive away Typhon. Plutarch has given a par- 
ticular account of this instrument. 


—— “ Quid nunc Zgyptia prosunt 
Sistra 2” 


. Two Battle-axes, fashioned like weapons brought 


from the South Seas, with stone blades, fastened to 
wooden handles. 


. The Scarabean Ball ;—among the Egyptians, a type 


of the Sun. See Kircher Qidip. Angypt.€8c. 


. Perhaps an antient 4uger, used in boring stones. for 


lapidary inscriptions, &c. 


. An Eagle, as seen on Medals of the Prouemrrs. 


. The Testudo, or two-stringed id the popueyé of 


Homer. 


. Another Musical Instrument. 


tion of the 
Archetypes. 


14. 


AY. 
20. 


HIEROGLYPHIC TABLET 


. Asupposed Type of the Sun in the Upper Hemi- 


sphere, as contrasted with No. 1. 


. The Sacred Inclosure of Sais, and Coemetery of 


their Kings. See Herodotus, Strabo, &c. 


. A cumbent Sceptre, or War Instrument. 
. Testudo, and Battle-axe. 


. The appearance of a Line, as seen here, inclosing 


some of the hieroglyphic characters, which are 
thereby separated from the rest, may possibly be 
nothing more than a parenthetical mark. These 
are common on the Obelisk of Heliopolis. The 
characters so included represent the Scarabean 
Ball, as at No. 4. and two Vessels of Terra Cotta, 
with forms often observed among antient Vases of 
Earthen-ware. | 
Represents the same instrument as at No. 2. and 
a copper Knife-blade, like those which are found 
in the Catacombs of Saccdra, and other Sepulchres 
of Egypt. | 


. Same as No. 4. 
. A Fillet, seen upon representations of Apis; with 


the square Soros, or Chest, in which his remains 
were deposited. 


. An Owl. 


. Forceps, as found in Greek sepulchres; used to 


fasten garments. 
Same as No. |. 


The Horns of Aris. (“ Et comes in pompa Corniger 
Apiserat.”) Such was the symbol of Power and 


+ 
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Divinity over all the Eastern world. “Anp THE 


TEN HORNS WHICH THOU SAWEST ARE TEN KINGs.”” 


Rev. xvii. 12. See also Psalms POyee ee. 7G, 10. 
Dan, vii. 24; &c. &e. 


21. Axes for beheading Victims. Instruments of the 


22, 


same form were used in beheading cattle during the 
public festivals of Venice; particularly during the 
Carnival. 


Entrances to the Apyta Alcypriorum. (See 
Kircher, tom.1. p. 893. Rom. 1652.) “Anp HE 
BROUGHT ME TO THE DOOR OF THE COURT: AND 
WHEN I LOOKED, BEHOLD A HOLE IN THE WALL. 
THEN SAID HE UNTO ME, SON oF MAN, DIG NOW 
IN THE WALL. AND WHEN I HAD DIGGED IN 
THE WALL, BEHOLD A DooR. So I weEnT In, 
AND SAW; AND BEHOLD, EVERY FORM OF CREEP- 
ING THINGS, AND ABOMINABLE BEASTS, AND ALL 
THE IDOLS OF THE HOUSE oF IsRAEL, PoUR- 
TRAYED UPON THE WALL ROUND axour.” Ezekiel, 
ch. vili. 7, 8,10. See also Eusebius, lib. ii. Prep. 
Evang. Justin. Quest. ad Orthodoxos; 8c. 


23, Small Vessels of pale Clay, exactly of this form, 


baked only by the Sun’s heat, are found in digging 
among ‘the Antiquities of Sais, and also in the 
Catacombs of Saccdra. 


24. This strange-looking figure can only be compre- 


hended by comparing it with other representations 
of the same thing, where the object is more dis- 
tinctly delineated. It is intended for an angle of 


25. 


HIEROGLYPHIC TABLET 


the elbow, with the lower part of the arm and hand 
extended horizontally; the hand containing a cup, 
‘or small vase. It is very perfectly represented in 


Zoega’s Plate of the Obeliscus Campensis. 


Two Battle-axes. 


26. Same as No. 10. 


27% / 
28, Vessels of Terra Cotta, as found at Sais. 


29. 


3 


Same as No. 5. 


Same as No. 4, The mark towards the centre ex- 
hibits only a convexity found in almost all hiero- 
glyphics, rising from their inferior surface. 


30. Is an Astronomical Sign; and it proves that the 


antient symbol of Byzantium was derived from 


: Egypt. Upon the Byzantine medals, the Siar 


appears above the Crescent, which is here given in 
an inverted position. It is still seen upon the ~ 
walls of the Grand Signior’s palace at Constanti- 


-nople; near the gilded iron gate in the Gardens 


of the Seraglio, by which the Sultan enters from 
his winter apartments. The Turks display it 
upon their banners. The very antient tradition 
preserved in Atheneus, of * the Sun’s sailing over 
‘the Ocean every night in a Cup,’ may possibly 
refer to this part of the Egyptian Mythology. 
(See Athen. p. 469. Also Bentley upon Phalaris, 
p- 81.) It seems to correspond with representa- 
tions seen upon heads of Jsis, and also of Cerés, 
where an entire Orb is placed within a Crescent. 
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31, Same as No. 1. distinguished only by containing CHAP. 
an Orb, or Scarabean Ball. Yt 

32. Similar to No. 30. : 

33. Same as No. 31. 

34. Triglyph,. as. seen in Doric Architecture. This 

- figure occurs as a written character in the antient 
_ vernacular language of Egypt. 

35, & 36. Same as No. 31. 

37. Same as No. 29. 

38. Same as No. 1. 

39. The Serpent, as described i Herodotus; held sacred 
in antient Egypt, and still venerated by its modern 
inhabitants. CERES was represented among the 
Greeks in a Car drawn by Serpents: and our © 
Saviour used the expression, “ Be ye wise as ser- 
pents, and harmless as doves. | 

40. Same as No. 9. 

41. Perhaps a Dyke, or Canal. 

42, An Owl. 

43. Same as No. 10. 

44, Same as No. 7. 

45. Same as No. 28. 

46. Same as No. 29. ; 

47. Head of an Ostrich, and of an Ox or Heifer. 

48. A well-known sign, used by the Antients, upon 
their medals, gems, vases, &c.. to denote Water. 
The representations of ¢ IO crossing the Sea’ have 
frequently no other sign to signify water than this 
type beneath thé figure of the Heifer. 

VOL, V. x, 


56. 


HIEROGLYPHIC TABLET 


. The Coluber Cerastes, or Horned Viper, a native of 


Egypt. See Hasselquist, p.221. Lond, 1766. 
Linn. Syst. Nat. p. 217. 


. Same as No. 20. 
. A Lachrymatory, between two Strigils. 


. Perhaps the Bow-string; an instrument of punish- 


ment used in the East. 


. An Egyptian Altar. 
. Same as No. 24. 


. Aperfect representation of the Idis.. That which 


Dr. Shaw has given, as found upon a Sardonyx, is 
far from being so faithful a portrait of this animal. 
See Shaw’s Travels, Plate facing p. 409. Lond. 
1757. 

Same as No. 23. 


57, & 58. Unknown. 


59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 


67. 


68. 
69. 
70. 


Same as No. 1. 

Same as No. 5. 

Unknown. 

Same as No. 1. 

A Dove. 

Same as No. ]. 

Same as No. 28. 

Same as No. 29. 

Same as No. 40, accompanied by the Thyrsus 
Scyllocyprius. See Kircher, Gidip. fEgypt. tom. 1. 
p.277. Rom. 1652. 


Unknown. 


- An Obelisk. 


Same as No. 3. 
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71. Here the type of the Sun in the Upper Hemisphere 


is introduced between the figures of a Bird and one 
of those Crosses, but without a handle, which are 


mentioned by Ruffinus, and by Socrates Scholasticus, 
lib. v. ¢.17, 


72. Same as No. 22. 
73. Unknown. 

74. Same as No. 9. 
75. Same as No. 69. 
76. Three Axes. 
77. Same as No. 1. 


78. The same Bird appears at No.71. Unknown. 


79. Shews the only instance which occurs, in this 


EMieroglyphic Tablet, of the mode by which the 
Priests compounded several archetypes into one 
symbol. The Fillet, as at No. 16, is thrown 
over a sign of the Sun in the Upper Hemisphere, 
as at No.9; and these form a pedestal, support- 
ing @ Dove, as at No.63; and the Blade of a Knife, 


somewhat similar to that seen at No. 14. 


80. Seems also a part of the compound figure in No. 79; 
being in the same line with the extremities of 


the Fillet. | 
81. Unknown. 
82. Same as No. 9. 
83. Same as No. 69. 


SAE ET RE SE ae Ee 


(1) By the sign of the Sun in the Upper Hemisphere, the Egyptians 
denoted Ammon; by that of the Sun in the Lower Hemisphere, according 
to Jablonskis SERAPIs was typified. See Jablonski’s beautiful illustration 


of these signs, Pantheon Aigypt. tam. 1. p. 235. Francof. 1750, 
X 2 . 
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CHAP. 
Vi. 


‘—-~v~e/ The reader will perhaps deem these observa- 
tions of little importance; yet surely the first 
step towards any chance of discovering a key _ 
to the Hieroglyphic characters will be that which 
enables us to determine the archetypes whence 
the letters were severally derived: for although 
these may appear somewhat plainly delineated 
upon this very antient Tablet, they are by no 
means so universally. As soon as the full out- 
line was modified, and approached nearer to 
signs used as Jetters, the original forms were so 
altered that they almost disappeared. Thus 
we find examples, in the manuscripts taken 
from mummies, of a mode of writing, where the 
representation of an animal, or of any other 
visible object, only now and then appears, 
mingled with the /etsers, and very imperfectly 
traced’. Nor was this the only change that 
took place. The inscription upon this Tablet, 
as itis evident, was intended to be read verti- 
cally, or from top to bottom, according to the 
form now observed in the vulgar writing of the 
Calmucks*, and some other Oriental nations: but 


(1) See Hamilton's Aigyptiaca, p. 407, &c. Lond. \309. 
(2) The sacred writing of the Calmucks is read from left to right, 
like our own. See Vol. I. of these Travels, p.436. Octavo Edit. 
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in process of time, the horizontal manner of 


309 


CHAP, 


tracing the signs was introduced, as we see by | he 


the inscriptions upon the tablet found at Saccdra*; 
and the characters were then read from left to 
right, if we may judge from the position of the 
figures introduced among the hieroglyphics upon 
that stone. 3 


When we had agreed with the Arabs for the 
purchase of this Tublet, and for its safe con- 
veyance on board the djerm, we prepared to 
examine the interior of the Mosque. Here we 
found, among other materials loosely put to- 
gether for the purpose of supporting a stone 
table, the finest piece of Egyptian sculpture we 
had yet seen. This was the Torso of a statue 
of the kind of tvap mentioned before, or green 
Oriental basalt. So perfect is its preservation, 
that the polish upon its surface equals that of 
glass. A zone, covered with hieroglyphics, 
fastens the apron round its waist; and this 
apron is believed to represent the leaf of some 
Egyptian plant. But that which particularly 
distinguishes this Torso, is the curious exhibition 
it offers of the process used by the antient 
sculptors of Egypt in graving the hieroglyphical 


a rr rr I ELE TS NT 


(3) See p, 239, and the Plate, 


Curious 
Torso of an 
antient 
Statue. 


Triple 
Mierogram 
with the 
Symbol of 
the Cross. 
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symbols; a part only of the graved work being 
completed, and the rest of the figures sketched, 
as delineations upon the stone, with great 
ingenuity and accuracy, preparatory to their 
incision. . Another remarkable circumstance, 
but generally characterizing the best hierogly- 
phical sculpture, may be distinctly observed 
upon this Torso. Although the engraved cha- 
racters be all of them intagliated, and may be 
considered as intaglios, yet a bold convexity is 
perceivable within each figure, rising in relief 
from the inferior surface, like the workmanship 
of a Caméo’. There is a third point of view in 
which this curious fragment of the finest sculp- 
ture of Egypt is also entitled to more particular 
regard; not only in the University where it is 
now placed, but from literary men in general, and 
among all those who are interested in cclesias- 
tical history. The very first hieroglyphical cha- 
racter engraven upon the back of this statue, is 
the Crux ansaTA; the identical type mentioned 


(1). Johnson writes this word Camaieu, from Chamachuia; but it is 
now become sufficiently naturalized, under its present form, to admit 
of its being written according to the common mode of pronouncing 
the.word. JVicols, in his “‘ Lapidary,” chap.xxv. p. 131, (printed at 
Cambridge in 1652,) wrote it both Chamehuia, and Cameus. The 
Editors of the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, vol.V. Part \. Edin, 1812, 
have adopted the word Camdo. 
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by early writers of the Church, as having 
caused such a stir among Christians and Pagans, 
at the destruction of the Heathen temples in 
ALEXANDRIA® From the time of Ruffnus, of 
Socrates, and of Sozomen, this type has occa- 
sionally exercised the ingenuity and the eru- 
dition of the most learned scholars’. It is seen 
suspended from a hook, which is fastened by 


eee eee eee eee ee 


(2) See Chap. IV. p. 150, of this volume. 

(3) Jamblichus, in an earlier period, had endeavoured to explain it. 
Among the moderns, Kircher, Jablonski, our countryman Dr. Shaw, 
De Pauw, and others, have all written upon this subject. It is the 
jewel of the Royal Arch among Freemasons, and is expressed in this 


- manner, a sign consisting of three Taus joined by their feet at 


right angles ; thus completing the monogram of Thoth, or Tauut, the 
symbolical and mystic name of hidden wisdom, and of the Supreme 
Being, among the antient Egyptians; the OEOZ of the Greeks. 
““Numen illud,” says Jublonski, (Panth. Aigypt. tom. Ul. p. 170. 
Francof. 1752,) “ erat ipse Phthas, Vulcanus Egyptiorum, Spiritus 
“*infinitus, RERUM OMNIUM CREATOR ET CONSERVATOR, ipsorumque 
**Deorum pater ae princeps.’” It is amusing to trace the various 
modifications by which this type of hidden wisdom is expressed. Some- 
times, as the sun in the lower hemisphere, (See Jablonski, tom.1.p.235), 


it appears in hieroglyphic writing under this sign, ~y- At other 
times it was written @), and hence we see clearly what is meant by 


an antient patera with aknob in the bottom of it. Its other principal 


varieties were, 5} Q dk —. HH Fo. Upon Greek medals 


we find the last monogram written BH - However, as all the sacred 
mysteries seem to owe their origin to those sources whence the 
human race derived the means of subsistence, the following remarks 
of the Bishop of Clogher may, with reference to an instrument in 
agricukure, simply explain all that was intended by the earliest 

representations 
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ea its other extremity to a globe or bail, evidently 
cuneate intended for the Sun‘. Admitting, therefore, the 
explanation of the Crux ansata, as given to us, 

upon the testimony of converted Heathens, by 
Ruffinus and by Socrates Scholasticus*®, and sup- 
posing the meaning of these figures to be 
symbolical in this instance rather than Uiteral, we 

may explain the signification of this triple hiero- 
glyphic without further conjecture; for it plainly 
indicates that Lir—E TO COME PROCEEDS FROM, 

AND DEPENDS UPON, THE Giver oF LiGur. 

The Christians, says Socrates*, perceiving that 

this great truth was couched under hieroglyphical 

signs, and that the same signs did also pro- 
enosticate the downfall of the Temple of Serapis 
whenever its meaning became known, exulted 
inthe discovery, and made it the ground upon 
which many of the Heathens were converted. 

After the same manner, continues the historian ‘, 

did the Apostle S¢. Paul convert many of the 


representations of this symbol. ‘‘ As to the Cras ansata (says he) 
which hath so much puzzled the learned world, &c. it is no more than 
a seiting-stick for planting roots and larger seeds.’ See Origin of 
‘Hieroglyphics, p.121. Lond. 1753. 

(1) See No. 7, of the last Plate. 

(2) See Chap. IV, p. 152, of this volume. 


(3) Socrates Scholasticus, lib.v. c. 17. p.276. Paris, 1668. 
(A) Ibid. 
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Athenians to the faith, by using for his purpose 
a Heathen altar, which he found with an inscrip- 
tion “To THE UNKNOWN Gop.” 


Having also purchased this Torso, and con- 
veyed it on board the vessel, as ‘the day was 
now far advanced, we prepared for our de- 
parture from Sais; much gratified by a view 
of the place, and by the acquisitions we had 
made in so short a space of time. The 
Arabs expressed equal satisfaction; for the 
whole village assembled to accompany us as 
far as the river; the women dancing, singing, 
and clapping their hands; and the men playing 
upon reed pipes, called here Zéimana*. Many 
of these women wore large bracelets of ivory ; 
and exhibited the same indecent gestures 
which we had noticed among the dancing-girls 
in our visit to Saccdra. They remained dancing 
upon the shore until we lost sight both of them 
and of Sé’) Hajar. The Nile was truly bois- 
terous, and the rapidity of our descent rendered 
our loss of time of less consequence: it was 
like a passage of the rapids in some of the rivers 
that fall into the Gulph of Bothnia; and, towards 


(5) It is the same instrument which we noticed at Secedra, under 
the name Zabiina. 
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evening, the turbulence of the waves induced 


: , our boatmen to anchor, for a short time, at the 


Mahallet 
Abouali. 


Berinbal. 


Ovens for 
hatching 
Chickens, 


village of Mahallet Abouali. ‘The wind was less 
violent after sun-set; and we passed Rachmanie 
during the night, regretting that we could not 
see the great Canal which supplied dlexandria 
with water from the river. 


Before day-light in the morning, September 
the fifth, we went to the village of Berinbal, to 
see the manner of hatching poultry, by placing 
their eggs in ovens, so frequently mentioned by 
authors, and so well described by one of our 
oldest travellers, George Sandys'. N otwith- 
standing this, the whole contrivance, and the 
trade connected with it, are accompanied by 
such extraordinary circumstances, that it re- 
quired all the evidence of one’s senses to give 
them credibility. We were conducted to one 
of the principal buildings constructed for this 
purpose ; and entered by a narrow passage, on 
each side of which were two rows of chambers, 
in two tiers, one above the other, with cylin- 
drical holes, as passages, from the lower to the 
upper tier. The floor of the upper tier is grated 


(1) See “ Relation of a Journey began A.D. 1610,”  p. 125. 
Lond. 1637. 
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and covered. with mats, on which is laid camel’s GHG, 
dung; somewhat resembling the manner of WU 
placing hops, for drying, in English Oast- 
houses. We counted twenty chambers, and in 
each chamber had been placed three thousand 
eggs; so that the aggregate of the eggs then 
hatching amounted to the astonishing number 
of sixty thousand. Of these, above half are 
destroyed in the process. The time of hatching 
continues from autumn until spring. At first, 
all the eggs are put in the lower tier. The 
most important part of the business consists, of 
course, mM a precise attention to the requisite 
temperature: this we would willingly have 
ascertained by the thermometer, but could not 
adjust it to the nice test adopted by the Aral 
superintendant of the ovens. His manner of 
ascertaining it is very curious. Having closed 
one of his eyes, he applies an egg to the outside 
of his eyelid; and if the heat be not great 
enough to cause any uneasy sensation, all is 
safe ; but if he cannot bear the heat of the ege 
thus applied to his eye, the temperature of the 
ovens must be quickly diminished, or the whole 
batch will be destroyed*. During the first eight 


(2) We may therefore suppose the temperature about equal to 
blood-heat, or 100° of Fahrenheit. 
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CHAP. days of hatching, the eggs are kept carefully 
w———e turned. At the end of that time, the culling 
begins. Every egg is then examined, being held 
between a lamp and the eye; and thus the 
good are distinguished from the bad, which are 
cast away. Two days after this culling, the 
fire is extinguished; then half the eggs upon 
the lower are conveyed to the upper tier, 
through the cylindrical passages in the floor ; 
and the ovens are closed. In about ten days 
more, and sometimes twelve, the chickens are 
hatched. At this time a very singular cere- 
mony ensues. An rab enters the oven, stcop- 
ing and treading upon stones placed so that he 
may walk among the eggs without mjurmg 
them, and begins clucking like a hen; continu- 
ing this curious mimicry until the whole are 
disclosed. We heard this noise, and were 
equally surprised and amused by the singular 
adroitness of the imitation. The chickens thus 
hatched are then sold to persons employed in 
rearing them. Many are strangely deformed; 
and great numbers die, not only in rearing, but 
even during the sale; fer, te add to the extra- 
ordinary nature of the whole undertaking, the 
proprietors of these ovens do not give them- 
selves the trouble of counting the live chickens, 
in order to sell them by number, but dispose of 
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them, as we should say, by the gallon ; heaping 


them into a measure containing a certain quan- , 


tity, for which they ask the low price of a para; 


rather more than a farthing of our money. Four 
soldiers were at this time stationed at Berinbal, 
to protect the inhabitants from being pillaged 
by our allies, the T; urhs. 


Near to this village we noticed the superb 
tomb of some Santon, or Sheik, standing upon 
the banks of the Nile. The form of the dome, 
so prevalent in these buildings, seems to have 
been originally borrowed from the shape either 
of a pumpkin or of a melon; the external fluted 
surface, and almost the entire form of the fruit, 
being modelled by the architect. The custom 
also of surrounding a principal tomb with hum- 
bler sepulchres, as it existed in ages when the 
Pyramids were erected, seems, by the appear- 
ance of this cemetery, to have been common in 
the country. The place is called Massora Shi- 
brecki. Other travellers have observed, not only 
in Egypt, but also in Syria, and particularly in 
the neighbourhood of Damascus, a form of sepul- 
chre precisely corresponding, though upon a 
smaller scale, with the graduated structure of 
the Pyramids; being all of them pyramidal, with 
decreasing ranges, of four or more steps, like 


Tombs at 
Massora 
Skibrecki. 
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the principal Pyramids of Saccdra’. It is proper 
to mention this, because it tends to confirm 
what was before said of the sepulchral origin of 
the Pyramids; and also because this peculiarity 
is not observable in the cceemetery at Massora 
Shibrecki, which might be supposed to exhibit 
the usual form of Oriental tombs. The shape 
here of the smaller sepulchres is rather cylindrical 
than pyramidal. 


A little below Berimbal, there is a canal which 
extends to the Lake Berelos*. At the mouth of 
it we saw some birds of exquisite beauty, to 
which the Arabs give the name of Sicsack ; but 


(1) Colonel Squire mentions this circumstance twice in his Journal ; 
once in describing the Coemeteries of Damascus, and a second time in 
his account of the Pyramids of Saccdra. Speaking of the latter, he 
says, ‘‘ To this day the inhabitants cover the spot where the body jis 
interred with a sort of monument, which is evidently taken from the 
form of a pyramid. The large pyramid at Saccéra is formed in four 
stages, and is flat at the top. Indeed, all the Pyramids, although, as 
it is reported, they may have been cased with a smooth stone surface, 
are built with steps, and many of them are flat on the summit. At 
present, the common tombs of the inhabitants of Egypt and Syria are 
built in this form. In the towns, the work is masonry; in the vil- 
lages, they are constructed of mud; but they retain, in either in- 
stance, a resemblance to the Pyramids in their forms. This, joined 
to other circumstances, seems to afford a strong proof that the 
Pyramids were originally intended as receptacles for the dead.’ 
Squire’s MS. Journal. 

(2) See the Map facing p. 290, in Vol. II. of the 4to. edition of 
these Travels. ' 
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could learn nothing further of their history. CHAP, 
Also a species of Ardea, entirely of a white aig. 2 
colour, by some mistaken for the Jtis; but the - 

bill is differently shaped, and the Jbis has gene- 

rally, if not always, some black feathers near 

the tail. Hasselquist described the tis asa spe- — 
cies of Ardea, of the size of a raven*. He says 

that it eats and destroys serpents‘, small frogs, 

and insects; that itis very common in Egypt, and — 
almost peculiar to that country. We saw also 

the Egyptian Plover, or Tringa Aigyptiaca of the 

same author. The rest of our voyage to Ro- Arrival at 
selia was so expeditious, that we arrived there “"” 
by eight o’clock in the same morning; and re-. 
paired to our former residence upon the quay. 

As soon as we landed, Mr. Hammer heard that 

Sir Sidney Smith was upon the point of sailing 

for England; and being unable to resist the 
opportunity thus offered of visiting a country he 

so much wished to see, he gave up the plan he 

had formed for an expedition to the Oases, and 

set out immediately for the British fleet. While 

he was employed in procuring camels for him- 

self and his servant, we wrote a few letters of 


(3) Hasselquist’s Travels, p.198. ond. 1766. 


(4) See Savigny’s observation upon the anatomy of the Jbis, denying 
this property. . 
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cuap, introduction for him to some of our correspond- 
_ ents in the University of Cambridge, and in 
other parts of England; and with great regret 
took leave of our valuable friend. 


We found an evident difference of climate 
between this place and Grand Cairo. The dates 
were not yet ripe; and the mercury in Fahren- 
heit's thermometer, when we made our usual 
observation at noon, had fallen five degrees 
lower than it stood at Grand Cairo only four 
days before; being at eighty-nine upon September 
the first; and this day, September the fifth, at 
eighty-four. The number of English women that 
had assembled at Rosetta from the different 
ships in the fleet, and were walking daily upon 
the strand, offered a singular contrast to the 
appearance exhibited by the drab females, in 
their, passage to and from the Nile for water, 
and in the markets of the town. To these were 
also occasionally added the women of the Indian 
army, now encamped near to Losetéa, wearing 
large rings in their noses, and silver cinctures 
about their ankles and wrists; their faces, at 
the same time, being frightfully disfigured by 
red streaks, traced above the eyebrows. Lach 
party of these females doubtless regarded the 
other two as so many savages; and who shall 


ROSETTA. 
say which was the most refined? The tgyin 
had undergone other alterations, and was much 
improved as a place of residence since we left 
it in the beginning of August. An Italian had 
opened a coffee-house, which was the resort of 
the officers both of the army and navy. A pro-* 
spect of tranquillity had brought back many 
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families, who had before deserted it: and Arabs : 


were seen in great number in the streets, sells 
ing sugar-canes, fruit, and other vegetables ; 
and employed in making chairs, tables and bed- 
steads, from the branches of the date trees'. 
We had no time to spare for any further in- 
-quiry into the history of the place, or the anti- 
quities it might conceal’; yet, in spite of every 


(1) Rosetta was again become an emporium for the surprising has- 
vest of Upper as well’as of Lower Egypt. Mr. Wills, acting as Com- 
missary for our fleet, to whom we were indebted for many acts of 
civility, at this time received an order for corn, to the amount of 
seventeen thousand pounds sterling. This gentleman informed us, 
and said he was convinced of the truth of the statement, that, Upper 
Egypt could annually supply five millions of Cniro ardepts of wheat ; 
‘each ardept being equal to five bushels of our measure; besides a great 


supply of barley and rice, the precise quantity of which he was unable 
to ascertain. 


(2) Colonel Squire arrived at Rosetta in the evening of the same day 
on which we left it. The following remarks occur in his Journal. 
“* The town of-Rosetta, or Raschid as it is called by the 4rabs, was 
built in the year of Christ 875 5 and is now in a very ruinous state: 
the houses, which are built of burned brick, are high ; and the streets, 
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exertion to prosecute our expedition to Alex- 


—-— andria, we were detained three days m prepar- 


ing and packing cases, containing the collection 
we had made, and in procuring another djerm 
to convey them to the fleet; the boat in which 


‘we came having been pressed for the service of 


the army, as soon as it arrived. 


as in all Zurkish towns, narrow. At this time it is but thinly inha- 
bited, although trade (now the ports of Egypt are relieved from a 
blockade) seems about to revive: the shops are well stocked with 
provisions of all kinds. Wild fowl may be had in abundance. It may 
easily be conceived that,the eye would revel in a prospect so refresh- 
ing as the Delta, (after contemplating the sandy deserts of Aboukir, 
and the neighbourhood of Alexandria,) forming so delightful a con- 
trast by its verdure and cultivation. Of late years, the desert has 
encroached, even here, considerably on the town; and the west 
side of Rosetta is completely skirted by sand hills.” Squire's MS. 
Journal. 


View of the Obelisks called Cleopatra’s Needles, 
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ROSETTA TO ALEXANDRIA. 


Voyage to Aboukir—Visit to Lord Keith—Journey to 
_Alexandria—Arrival at the British Camp—Communi- 
cation with Lord Hutchinson—Entrance into the French 
Garrison—Wretched state of the Inhabitants—Visit 
from a party of Merchants—Discovery of the Tomb of 
Alexander— Circumstances of its removal by the French 
—AIts situation upon the Author's arrival—Internal evi- 
dence of its authenticity—Other antiquities collected by 
the French—Cleopatra’s Needles—Pompey’s Pillar— 
Discovery of the Inscription—Sepulchral origin of the 
Column—Manner of its support—Proof that it was 
erected by the Romans—Restoration of the legend upon 
the pedestal—Events that occurred after the death of 
Pompey—Shrine constructed by Cxsar—Testimony of 
the Arabian Historians—Hadrian’s monument to his 

y 2 horse 
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horse — Traditionary name of the Pillar founded on 
historical evidence—Interview with Menou—Surrender 
of the Rosetta Tablet—Intercourse between the armies 
—French Institwte—Catacombs of Necropolis—Serapeum 
of Racotis—Of Hades and of Ammon—Cause of such 
elaborate sepulchres-—Descent into the Crypte—Re- 
markable Symbol—Imperfect accounts of the Alexan- 
drian Antiquities—Conduct of the Capudan Pasha. 


cHap. Marty on the morning of September the eighth, 
Vil. we got once more under weigh, in a large djerm, 
Voyage to having all our Egyptian collection of antiquities 
on board; and saw the beautiful prospect of 
Rosetta disappear, as we sailed between the Isle 

of Sarshes' and the Detra. We had little 

wind, but it was favourable; and as we passed: 

the fearful bar at the mouth of the Nrxe, there 

was not the smallest surf. A small isle at the 
entrance of the river was entirely covered with 
pelicans. About half way between the Loccaze 

‘and the fleet, we observed a salute from all the 
Turkish ships at anchor ; in honour, as it was. 

said, of some Moslem festival. The mud of the 
immense torrent now pouring into the Mediter- 
ranean, at the highest period of the Néle’s mun- 
dation, extended over the surface of this part of 


(1) See the Map facing p. 290 of the Second Volume of these 
Travels, 4to. edit. 
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the sea; and the water tasted fresh at a con- 
siderable distance from the embouchure. As 
Captain Clarke's frigate no longer remained 
among the transports, we steered our vessel 
among the merchant ships lying nearer to the 
coast towards Aboukir, and came alongside the 
Felicité from Smyrna, laden with stores. Here 
we were hospitably received by our friend Mr. 
Schutz, of that city, who was on board, as super- 
cargo; and bya worthy Ragusan, who was master 
of the merchantman. 


The next morning, Wednesday, September the 
ninth, we waited upon Lord Keith, to thank him 
for the civilities he had shewn to us, and to take 
our leave. He told us that no vessels would be 
permitted to sail into the port of Alexandria, 
until the French had evacuated the city, and the 
magazines been properly secured by our army; 
as he knew that there were not less than fifty 
or sixty ships, manned by Greeks and Turks, 
waiting for the sole purpose of plunder. We 
could not therefore obtain permission for the 
Felicité to take us thither ; and we returned, to 
undertake the journey by land. A contrary 
wind, with a heavy sea, had caused so much 
delay, and had given us so much labour in 
working up to the Admiral’s ship, that we did 
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not get back again until the day was far ad- 


edge vanced. We passed that night upon the deck 


Arrival at 
the British 
Camp. 


of the Felicitt; the cabin swarming to such a 
degree with bugs, that the table, during dinner, 
was covered with them. We set out very early, 
Séptember the tenth, accompanied by Mr. Schutz, 
and reached the British camp by day-break. 
The Commander-in-chief was on horseback, in- 


~ specting the lines. We waited in his tent until 


he returned, when he received us with his usual 
condescension and kindness. He told us ‘that 
our friend Mr. Hamilton had also reached the 
camp that morning, and had been furnished 
with a passport to enter dlewandria. The capi- 
tulation for the surrender of that city had been 
protracted’ by the contumacy of the French 
General; Menou, who was unwilling to deliver 
up the Antiquities demanded by the English; 
and his reluctance, in this respect, was conside- 
rably augmented by observing the increasing 
nature of those demands: for as the French had 
carefully concealed what they possessed, fresh 


intelligence continually came to Lord Hutchinson 


concerning the acquisitions they had made, 
and gave rise to some new exaction on the part 
of our army. © Thus:finding himself likely to be 
stripped of all the Egyptian trophies with which 
he had prepared to adorn the Museum at Panis, 
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Menou gave no bounds to his rage and mortifi- 
cation. Sometimes he threatened to bury him- 
self and his troops in the ruins of Alexandria, 
sooner than accede to the proposals he had 
received ; at other times he had recourse to the 
most ridiculous gasconade, and threatened to 
meet Lord Hutchinson in single combat. The 
valuable Tablet found near Rosetta, with its 
famous’ trilinguar inscription, seemed to be, 
more than any other article, the subject of his 
remonstrances ; because this, he maintained, 
was “his private property ; and therefore as 
exempt from requisition as the linen of his 
wardrobe, or his embroidered saddles'.” We 
then ventured to inform his Lordship, that we 
had reason to believe there was something con- 
cealed in dlexandria, for the possession of which 
the French were more anxious than even for 
this Tablet: and making known to him the 
nature of our errand, received his orders to set 
out instantly for Alexandria; and endeavour to 
discover, not only where the particular monu- 
ment was hid to which we alluded, but also what- 
soever other antiquities the French might have 
secreted in the city. He gave us also authority 


(1) These were nearly Afenou’s own words, as they are given in the 
sequel, 
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CHAE from himself to receive the Rosetta Tablet, and 
(gland copy its inscriptions; fearful lest any 


accident might befal it, either while it remained 
in the possession of the enemy, or in its pas- 
sage home. His Lordship had already obtained 
an impression from the stone, made with red 
chalk, upon paper, by some member of the 
French Institute; but the characters so im- 
pressed were too imperfectly marked to afford 
a faithful representation of the original: this he 
consigned to our care, as likely to assist us in 
the undertaking. While we were thus engaged 
in receiving his Lordship’s instructions, Colonel 
Montresor came in, and undertook to procure 
for us the horses and forage which Lord Aue- 
chinson had ordered. Having then given us a 
passport for quitting the English lines and 
entering the city, we were conducted to the 
tent of Colonel Probyn, of the Royal Jrish; and 
in a short time, Colonel Montresor, from whom 
we had often before experienced the most 
friendly attentions, arrived with horses, and 
eyery thing necessary for our conveyance. 


Thus provided, we left the British camp, and, . 
crossing the valley which separated the two 
armies, drew near to the outworks of Alex- 
andria. Our sentinels, being then advanced 
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close to the fortifications of the place, chal- 
lenged us; and having given them the word, 
we were suffered to pass on. As we approached 
the gates of the city, we saw a vast number of 
Arabs, who were stationed on the outside of 
the walls, with baskets of poultry and. other 
provisions, waiting for permission from the 
English to supply the inhabitants, who were 
then greatly distressed for want of food. At 
the gates, a French sentinel received our pass- 
port, and conducted us to an officer for its exa- 
mination; who directed us to present it again, 
when we should arrive at head-quarters, within 
the city. In the desolate scene of sand and 
ruins which intervenes between the outer gates 
and the interior fortifications, we met a party of 
miserable Turks, who were endeavouring, lite- 
rally, to crawl towards their camp'. They had 
been liberated that morning from their dun- 
geons. The legs of these poor creatures, swoln 
to a size that was truly horrible, were covered 
with large ulcers; and their eyes were terrible, 
from inflammation. Some, too weak to advance, 


(1) Some repetition will perhaps be noticed of observations made 
in a former work (Zomb of Zexander, p. 38.); but the author did not 
consider any thing which occurred in a preceding publication as 
authorizing the omission of a part of his Journal upon the present 
-oecasion. | 
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had fallen on the sand, where they were ex- 
posed to the scorching beams of the sun. Im- 
mediately on seeing us, they uttered such 
moans that might have pierced the hearts of 
their cruel oppressors. They begged for water, 
but.we had none to give them; for, eager in 
the pursuit of our object, we had neglected to 
supply ourselves with provisions. We suc- 
ceeded, but not without difficulty, in prevailing 
upon some Arabs to take care of them, until 
relief could be obtained'; and at eleven o'clock, 
A.M. we passed, through the inner gates, into 
the great square of Alexandria. 


We found the inhabitants in the greatest dis- 
tress for want of provisions: many of them had 
not tasted meat or bread for several months. 
The French, who were better supplied for some 
time, were now driven to such straits, that they 
had put to death fifteen horses every day, for 
many days past, to supply their own soldiers 
with food. The families to whom we had 
brought letters were. in a state of. misery 
hardly to be described. We first went to the 
house of the Imperial Consul. They asked us 


(1) We had afterwards the happiness of hearing that they reached 
the Turkish camp. 
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eagerly when the English were to enter the CHAP. 
city: and being told that some days would Wy 
elapse before this could take place, they burst 
intotears. Every individual beneath the Consul’s 
roof exhibited proof of the privation which 
his family had sustained : fallen cheeks; clothes 
hanging loose, as if too large for their bodies: 
and a general appearance of wretchedness and 
dejection. The Consul said, that his family had 
tasted neither bread nor meat for many months: 
that their principal food had been bad rice and 
onions. Upon the landing of our army, most of 
the inhabitants were under the necessity of 
making biscuit for the support of their families; 
but as soon as this was known to Menou, he 
ordered the whole of it to be seized for the use 
of the garrison. When we inquired what other 
measures the French had adopted to maintain 
themselves, we were informed, that they had 
seized all the specie, plate, and merchandize in 
the city ; and given, in lieu thereof, bills upon 
their one and indivisible Republic; thus having 
the means of buying up, at enormous prices, 
whatever article of food might be brought in by 
the 4rabs, or appear in the markets of the place’. 


(2) The following prices were given, upon the day of our arrival, 
for provisions; which, of course, the merchants were precluded from 


buying, 
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CHAP - If the capitulation had been prolonged another 


“———’ fortnight, every merchant's family would have 
been found destitute even of clothing; for, every 
fortnight, additional exactions were made by 
the troops; and already every thing else had 
been seized. It was calculated, that of the Turks, 
then prisoners in the city, upwards of forty 
perished daily. The French had carried their 
cruelty to these men to the severest extre- 
mities; making them work, like horses, at their 
mills, and in drawing water. All the male inha- 
bitants had been compelled to assist in the 
duties of the garrison, and to bear arms, upon 
pain of imprisonment if they refused ; a species 
of oppression which, perhaps, might have been 
expected from any troops similarly situated ; 
neither would it be altogether fair to judge of 
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buying, as they had been stripped of every thing likely to be accepted 
in exchange. 


L. s. d. English 
For One pound of beef . + 010 0 
One bottle of wine . . . . 10 0 
One ditto of brandy 110 0 
One pound of bad rice o (0-27 
One ditto of cheese . oh -8, 0 
A fish (the size of a mackarel) 0 5 O 
Oe ee Er Gh MARR. « Paw ERS, 


Neither bread nor wood could be obtained at any price: the French 


soldiers were then employed in pulling down the houses of the inha- 
bitants for fuel. 
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#renchmen in general by the sample which their oe 
army in Egypt afforded; collected as it had W.—- 


been, from the refuse not only of the French 
Republic, but of all the rovers and banditti of 
the Levant’. So desirous were the French-sol- 
diers of abandoning Alexandria, notwithstanding 
the obstinacy of their General, Menou, whom 
they detested, that they had been seen to seize 
Arabs by the beard, who arrived by stealth with 
provisions, and beat them, in order that sup- 
plies of food’ might not be the means of pro- 
tracting the surrender of the place. 


We had scarcely reached the house in which 


we were to reside, when a party of the mer- - 


chants, who had heard of our arrival from the 
Imperial Consul, came to congratulate us upon 
the successes of our army, and to offer any 
assistance in their power, for expediting the 
entry of the English into Alexandria. Some of 
these waited until the room was cleared of 
other visitants, brought by curiosity, before 
whom they did not think proper to make fur- 
ther communication. But when they were gone, 


SERN ates as ca eee NAT TASES ss 0) SOSA ce eee ee 


(1) The subsequent conduct, however, of the French armies, in 
their treatment of the inhabitants of the countries through which their 
armies have passed, has been invariably such as to degrade the name 
of a soldier into that of a robber. 
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speaking with circumspection, and in a low 


Ww voice, they asked if our business in Alexandria 


Discovery 
of the Tomb 
of Aler- 
ander. 


related to the subject of contention between 
Lord Hutchinson and Menou; namely, the Anti- 
quities collected by the French in Egypt? Upon 
being answered in the affirmative, and, in proof 
of it, the copy of the Rosetta Stone being pro- 
duced, the principal person among them said, 
«“ Does your Commander-in-chief know that 
they have the Tomb of Alexander?” We desired 
them to describe it: upon which they said, that 
it was of one entire and beautiful green stone’, 
shaped like a cistern, and taken from the Mosque 
of St. Athanasius; that, among the inhabitants, 
this cistern had always borne the appellation of 
Alexanders Tomb. Upon further conversation, it 


was evident that this could be no other than 


the identical monument to which our instruc- 
tions from Cairo referred. We produced the 
confidential letter entrusted to us upon this 
subject. The person to whom it was written 
was not present; but they offered to conduct 
us to his house. We had hitherto carefully 
concealed the circumstance of its being in our 
possession; and, for obvious reasons, we shall 


a 


(1) The fact is, that the stone, being a mass of breccia, is varie- 
gated; and parts of it only are of a green colour. 
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not mention, even now, the name of the indi- es al 
vidual to whom it was addressed. “It relates —~—— 
then,” said they, “ to the ‘particular object of 
our present visit; and we will put it in your 
power to get possession of it.” They then 
related the unjustifiable measures used for its 
removal by the French, upon whom they be- 
stowed every degrading epithet which their 
indignation could suggest; telling us, also, the 
veneration in which the Moslems had always 
held it, and the tradition familiar to all of them 
respecting its origin. Indeed, this tradition had 
been so long established, that it is marvellous it 
had been so little noticed among the Academies 
of Europe*. Leo Arnicanvus, long subsequent — 
to the conquest of Alexandria by the Saracens, 
had recorded the tradition’; and Freinshemius, 
in his Supplement to Livy, had admitted the 
authority of Leo*. That it should particularly 
excite the attention of Frenchmen, is easily ex- 
plained. Their own countryman, Rollin, had 


(2) Many were misled by the words of Juvenal : 


“ Cum tamen a figulis munitam intraverit urbem 


“* Sarcophago contentus erit.”’ 


supposing the allusion to be intended rather for Babylon, than for 
Alexandria, where Juvenal had himself visited the Zomb. 


(3) Alexandrie Descript. tom. II. lib. 8. p- 677. Elzev. 1632. 
(4) Lib. 133. tom. V. p. 637. edit. Crevier, 
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SA, directed their regard towards it, by counte- 

Wyant nancing the opinion and testimony of Freinshe- 
mius'. So eager were they to obtain it, that 
the most solemn treaty was infringed, whereby 
they had guarantied to the Moslems the inviola- 
ble possession of their sanctuaries. The Mosque 
of St. Athanasius was forcibly entered by a party 
of their pioneers, with battle-axes and ham- 
mers; and the “Toms or IscanpER, FOUNDER 
OF THE CITY, was borne away, amidst the 
howling and lamentations of its votaries*. But 
we must turn our attention, at present, from the 
circumstances of its removal by the French, to 
pursue a narrative of events which ultimately 
placed in our possession a trophy, still destined, 
in their sanguine expectations, to grace their 
national Museum*. At the moment of our arrival 


(1) Rollin. vol. V. p. 137. 


(2) See also the communication made to Dr. Flenley, by General 
Turner, respecting the last instance of devotion paid to the Zombd by 
many Afoslems of distinction; at its departure from ALEXANDRIA. 
Append. to Tomb of Alex. No.1. p. 144, 

(3) Perhaps few of our countrymen have yet attended to the lan- 
guage they hold upon this subject. The following extract from an 
account of the French Expedition to Egypt, by Charles Worry, archi- 
tect, one of the members of the ‘* Société Philotechnique,” attached 
to the Expedition, will offer a specimen of the hopes entertained in. 
Framee for the recovery ofthis valuable monument. — “ SANS DOUTE 
CE MoNUMENT Nous SERA ApPpoR’R aU Museum DE Paris! au MOINS 
EST IL DEJA DESIGNE POUR L’ORNER UN JouR”’!!! See Peltier’s edit. of 
Denon’s Voyage in Egypt, tom. 11. Append. p.129. Lond. 1802. 
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in the city, not a single individual of our army 
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or navy, nor even in Great Britain, knew that —~—— 


the monument at which Leo Africanus had himself 
done homage, as a Mahommedan, and which had 
so long been venerated by Moslems under the 
remarkable appellation of the Toms or ALEX- 
ANDER, existed in ALEXANDRIA‘. 


We then visited the person to whom out 
letter from Cairo had been addressed, respect- 
ing the communication to be made upon our 
arrival; and found that every information had 
been anticipated by the intelligence we had 
already received, excepting that which related 
to the place where this valuable relic was 
now deposited. This, however, they readily 
gave us. We were told that it was in the hold 
of an hospital ship, named La Cause, in the 
inner harbour ; and being provided with a boat, 
we there found it, half filled with filth, and 
covered with rags of the sick people on board *. 


(4) This is evident, from the total silence respecting it in all the 
works published concerning Egypt since the campaign; neither was 
there any thing known concerning the history of this monwmment after 
it was deposited in the British Museum, until the period of the 
author’s publication upon the subject in 1805. 

(5) Mr. Hamilton afterwards saw it in the same situation. ‘“ We 
were conducted,” says he, “‘ alongside of a large hospital ship, on 
board of which was the celebrated Alexandrian Sarcophagus : it had 


VOL, V. Zz been 
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It proved to be an immense monolithal sarco~ 


~~’ phagus, or, according to the name borrowed by 


the Greeks from the antient language of Lgypé, 
a soros'; converted, in ages long posterior to 
its formation, into a cistern, according to a cus- 
tom which has been universal in the Last, 
wherever such receptacles for the dead have 
been discovered. The nature of the stone, and 
the testimonies concerning its history, have 
been already before the public*: some repeti- 
tion has therefore now occurred; but to repeat 
the whole of a detail which was then unavoid- 
ably elaborate, would be considered not only as 
tedious, but altogether as a work of superero- 
gation. The Soros is now placed where it is 
open to the observation of any one who may 
deem it an object of curiosity. All that the 
author wishes to insist upon, as conveying in- 
disputable evidence concerning it, is the corre- 
sponding testimony afforded by the remarkable 


¢ 


been for several months in the hold, and was intended to be sent to 
France the first opportunity. This monument was resigned to us 
not without much regret, as it had long been considered one of the 
most valuable curiosities in ALEXANDRIA.” Hamilton's A’gyptiaea, 
p- 403. Lond. 1809. 


(1) See Jablonski, Bochart, Kircher, &c. 


(2) See ** The Tomb of Alexander,”’ as published by the author in 


1805. 
805 - 
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nature of the conditory, with the tradition men- 
tioned by Leo Africanus, and preserved among 
the Moslems to the hour of its removal ®: a spe- 
cies of evidence which may fairly be deemed 
internal; because it is impossible that a set of 
ignorant barbarians could be aware that the 
object of their veneration was, in fact, that par- 
ticular kind of coffin, which Herodian, speaking 
of the Tomb of Alexander, has designated by the 
term Soros; still less that the same Soros, in- 
scribed with the sacred writing of the priests, is 


rt er RH Rs te 


(3) The 4rabs retain hoth the name and the era of Alexander in 
their calendars; calling him, always, enol 4d bicornis; and 
Golius explains the true cause of this appellation. ‘* Arahes eum 
Bicornem vocant, non tam ob partum Orientis et Occidentis impe- 
rium, quam & cornutd Alexandri effigie, nummis exhibitd, ut Jovis 
Ammonis filius agnosceretur.” (Vid. Annot. in lib. ii. Sulpit. Sever. 
e. 25, p. 343. Edit. Horn. L. Bat. 1654.) The image of Alexander, 
so expressed, appears upon the medals of Lysimachus, and was com- 
mon to many States after his death, although it is always falsely 
considered as the head of some other person. His image also appears 
very commonly covered with the spoils of a lion; when it is impro- 
perly considered as a young Hercules: sometimes, also, it is seen armed 
with a helmet, and then it is confounded with the figures of Minerva. 
Le Brun has been censured and ridiculed for introducing what has 
been called a head of Minerva, upon the figure of Alexander, in his 
celebrated paintings of his battles; whereas it is, in all probability, 
a genuine portrait of that hero. Alexander is thus alluded to in the 
Tailor’s Story before the Sultan of Casgar, in. the Arabian Tales. 
“ Sir,” said he, ‘* you will be pleased to know that this day is Friday, 
the 18th of the month Saffar, in the year 653 frum the retreat of 
our great Prophet from Mecca to Medina, and in the year 7320 of 
THE EPOCHA OF THE GREAT ISKENDER WITH TWO HORNS.” 
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cHAv. thereby demonstrably the tomb of some person 


ma deified by the Egyptians, as Alexander incontest- 
ably was, after his interment '. 


In the evening of the same day, about five 
o'clock, we waited upon Monsieur Le Roy, 
Ordonnateur de la Marine, 1n consequence of 
receiving, by Menou’s Aid-de-camp, an order 
from the French General to see the other antiqui- 
ties which their army had collected to send to 
France, and which they had been compelled to 
surrender. This gentleman treated us with 
great politeness, and conducted us to some 
magazines near the old port: here many of the 
relics were then deposited which are now in 
our national Museum. A Soros, brought from 
Grand Cairo, was upon the beach near those 
magazines, together with part of another from 
Upper Egypt, ready to be shipped off, as soon as 


(1) See Lucian, vol. I. p. 290. edit. Amstelod. Blaeu. Marcus 
Aurelius ALEXANDER Severus was born in a temple sacred to Alexander 
the Great, and thence received the name of Alexander. See also the 
various proofs of Alexander’s deification adduced in the Tomb of Alex- 
ander, Camb. 18055; and the additional evidence of the fact, as pub- 
lished by Dr. Henley, in the Appendix to that work.—* ’Evedn "AAE§- 
wvdeos Bovrerat beds lve, Zorw ésos. Quandoquidem Alexander vult esse 
Deus, esto Deus.”  Alian. lib. ii. Var. Hist. cap. 19.—See also 
Vossius, de Cultu Alecandri Magni, tom. 11, cap. 17. p. 802. Amst 
1642, Yes \ 
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an opportunity might offer. Near to these was 


also placed a granite fragment, being the hand 


of a colossal statue discovered by the French 
engineers upon the site of antient Memphis’, and 
supposed to have belonged to the Temple of 
Vulcan*. Another fragment, exactly similar to 
this, is yet lying among some Ruins upon the 
shore to the east of Alexandria, believed by the 
French to denote the site of Canopus*. An 
intentional reserve has been carefully main- 
tained by their writers, upon the subject of 
all the antiquities that came in our possession: 
on this account, the places where some of them 
were discovered are still unknown in this coun- 
try. We saw, also, three large Syenite statues, 
each in a sitting attitude, holding the Crux Ansata 
in the left hand: these were representations of 
the twofold symbol worshipped by the Egyptians 


(2) Where the villages of Metrahenny and Mohannan are now 
situate. 

(3) The reader will find this Colossus.mentioned in the “‘ iapport 
fait au Premier Consul Bonaparte, par le Citoyen Ripaud,” in the 
Appendix to Peltier’s edit. of Denon’s Travels in Egypt, tom. 1. p. 38, 
fond. 1802. but without any specific description. Its dimensions 
alone are stated—‘ Un Colosse Penviron trente-cing pieds de propor- 
tion.” 

(4) It is represented, with part of a Sphinx, and other broken pieces 
of sculpture, in one of the plates belonging to the large Paris edition 
of Denon’s Travels. See tom. 11. Plate 3. “ Ruines de Cunope.” 
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CHAP. with a lion’s head’. | The largest statues of 
Letra this form are those of Thebes, about four hun- 
dred miles to the south of Cairo*, one of which 
has been commonly called Memnon’'s Statue. 
From the drawings made of those figures by 
Denon’, it is plain that neither of them were 
represented with human heads; but that they 
corresponded with the double image of a human 
figure with a lion’s head, common among the 
antiquities of Egypt; the nose and under-jaw 
of the /eonine bust belonging to each of them 
having fallen off, but the rest of the head being 
similar to that which appeared upon the statues 
here shewn to us by Monsieur Le Roy, and 
since removed to our national Musewm*. This 
is so evident, that it is remarkable none of the 
travellers who have visited Thebes have paid 
attention to the fact. They were perhaps mis- 
led, by expecting to find the image of a human 
form, as belonging to the supposed statue of 


(1) See the Plate representing Antiquities found at Saccdra. 

(2) According to Morden, 405 miles, who makes the distance equal 
to 135 French leagues. See Drawings of some Ruins, &c. published 
by the Royal Society m 1741, p. 9. 

(3) See Plate 44 of the large Paris edition of the Voyage en Egypte 
par Vivant Denon. 

(4) See also the Plate of the Antiquities found at Saccdra, as before 
referred to, | 
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Memnon. Indeed Norden, in the design he made 
upon the spot, as appears by the etching he 
afterwards engraved from it’, has attempted a 
sfaint delineation of the human countenance, by 
introducing an imperfect restoration of the 
features, as they were suggested to his ima- 
gination by the appearance of the stone. 
Pococke used still greater freedom®; but Denon 
accurately delineated the figures as he found 
them. According to his plate, there is not the 
smallest trace left of any human countenance ; 
and the back of the head, in each statue, agrees 
with those figures which have the /eonine bust. 
Strabo, who was himself at Thebes, and mentions 
these colossal statues, does not say that either 
of them was a statue of Memnon; but that they 
were near the Memnonium; and that a sound 
issued every day from one of them’. 


\ 


Within the magazine we saw many other 


(5) See Worden’s Etchings, tab. I. as before cited. Lond. 1741. 

(6) Pococke’s Observations upon Heypt. 

(7) Strabon. Geogr. lib.xvii. p.1155. Ed. Oxon. ‘The observation 
of Strabo may remove the difficulty that has always attended any en- 
deavour to reconcile the statue from which the sound issued with that 
of an actual statue of Memnon. Memnonis saxea effigies, as mentioned 
by Tacitus. The persons who heard the sound wight attribute that 
sound to Memnon, without considering the statue to be a statue of 
him. 
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CHAP. antiquities; particularly the head ofa colossal 
VII. 
i. image of the Ram, or of Ammon, whose name 
and worship, derived from thiopia', became 
a source of the most absurd and fabulous 
history among the Greeks’. Also, two oblong 
slabs of stone, adorned with hieroglyphical 
sculpture, together with an Egyptian coffin of 
stone, adapted to the human form; and the 
fragment of a Soros; both brought from Upper 
Egypt. Also other antiquities, the description 
of which might afford very pleasing employ- 
ment: but a volume, rather than a chapter, 
would be required for the undertaking; and all 


these relics are now under the guardianship of 


(1) See Fossius de Orig. et Prog. Idol, lib. ii. c. 11. Amst. 1642. 
Kircher Qdip. Aigypt. Synt. 3. cap. 6: Rom. 1652. Pauw Philos. 
Dise. part. iii. sect.7. Lond. 1795, &c. &c. The reader may also con- 
sult Dioporus, and the thiopica of HELIoporus. Kircher has cited 
avery remarkable communication, made to him by an Abyssinian, 
upon this curious subject, which he has thus translated into Latin: 
“ Quoniam & me peliisti tibi dicere aliquid de Diis Ethiopum. Noveris 
quod patres nostri cum Genttlibus et Paganis passim commiscerentur, 
ainceperunt discere opera eorum; et fecerunt sibi Deos privatos, et ado- 
saverunt eos, sculpturam manu hominis perfectam. ... .« Et ego adhue 
multa in Acthiopia in Barnagasch hujusmodi vidi; erant autem magna 
ex parte referentia caput Leonis et Arietis ; nomen eorum, Amuna.” 

(2) “ Plané ridiculum est, velle Ammonis nomen petere & Grecis: 
cium /Egyptii ipsi *Apiiy appellent, teste etiam Herodoto.” — Vossius 
de Orig. &c. Idolat. lib. ii. c. 11. tom. 1. p. 362. Amst. 1642. The 
name of the Supreme Being among the Brahmins of India is the first 
syllable only of this word, pronounced AM. 
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scholars amply qualified to satisfy the public 
curiosity concerning their history. At the 
house of General Friant, we were afterwards 
shewn two statues of white marble; one of 
Mareus Aurelius, and the other of Septimius 
Severus, which are also now in England. 


The next morning, September the eleventh, 
another French officer attended us, in company 
with Mr. Hamilton, to the Obelisks, commonly 
called Cleopatra's Needles. One alone is now 
standing; the other, lying down, measures 
seven feet square at the base, and sixty-six feet 
in length. They are so well known, that it is 
not necessary to give a very particular de- 
scription of them*. They are covered with 


(2) After the English were in possession of Alexandria, a subscrip- 
tion was opened among the officers of the army and navy, for the pur- 
pose of removing the cumbent Obelisk to Great Britain.~ With the 
money thus raised they purchased one of the vessels that Menou had 
sunk in the old port of dlexandria : this they raised, and prepared for 
its reception. The work went on rapidly; the Obelisk was turned, 
and its lower surface was found to be in a high state of preservation. 
It was then moved, by means of machinery constructed for the pur- 
pose, towards the vessel prepared to receive it, Lord Cavan presided 
in this undertaking. A naval officer, Captain Stephenson, who was 
present upon the occasion, brought over to Hngland the plans pro- 
jected for conveying this splendid trophy of the success of our arms 
to the Metropolis of this country ; and there is every reason to believe 
the design would have been accomplished. Its interruption took place 


in consequence of an order preventing the sailors from assisting at the 
work. 
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hieroglyphics, cut to the depth of two inches into 
the stone, which consists of red granite; but, 
owing to a partial decomposition of the feldspar, 
its red colour has faded towards the surface. 
A similar decomposition has frequently hastened 
the decay of other antient monuments; and it 
offers proof of a fact worthy the notice of per- 
sons employed in national architecture ; namely, - 
that granite is less calculated for works of 
duration, than pure homogeneous marble, or 
common limestone. The action of the atmo- 
sphere conduces to the hardness and durability 
of the two latter; but it never fails to corrode 
and to decompose substances where feldspar is 
a constituent. Examples may be adduced of 
marble, after continual exposure to air and 
moisture during two thousand years, still re- 
taming the original polish upon its surface 
unaltered; but granite, under similar circum- 
stances, has not only undergone alteration, but, 
in certain cases, has crumbled, and fallen into 
the form of gravel, owing to the decomposition 
of the feldspar. Instances of such disintegration 
may be noticed among the ruins of Alexandria 
Troas, and over all the district of Troas in 
general. Some of the granite columns used by 
the Turks in the fabrication of their cannon-balls 
have been found in such a state of decompo- 
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sition, that, although sufficiently compact to 


admit of their receiving a spheroidal form, yet, - 


when fired at our ships, the substance shivered, 
and flew about in small pieces, like canister 
shot, proving a very destructive species of 
ammunition '. : 


We were now desirous of visiting the stu- 
pendous Column so long distinguished by the 
appellation of «Pompry’s Pitpar.” It is visi- 
ble from almost every spot in the neighbourhood 
of Alexandria. The Inscription upon its pedestal 
(containing, as many have believed, the name 
of the Emperor Diocletian) was not’ then known 
to exist, although it had been mentioned by the 
Consul Maillet*, and after him by Pococke’. 
The circumstances of our visit may therefore 
be deemed curious; as Mr. Hamilton was one 
of our party, who afterwards assisted in the 
development of this important record, and who 
himself discovered the name, believed to be 


(1) The author has specimens of this decomposed granite, which the 
Turks employed against our fleet, during its passage of the Dardanelles, 
under Admiral Duckworth. The feldspar has entirely lost its colour; 
and the mass is become friable, like loosely cohering breccia.. The 
Strand Bridge is built of a decomposed granite. : 

(2) Déser. de ?Egypte, tome I. p.180. & la Haye, 1740. 

(3) Deser. of the East, vol. 1. p.8. Lond. 1748, 


Pompey’s 
Pillar. 
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CHAP. that of Diocletian, soon after the Inscription 
VIL ; 

wen WAS again recognised’. When we had gratified 
our curiosity by a general survey of this sur- 
prising monument, and had gazed for some time 

in utter. astonishment at the sight of a column 

of granite, whose shaft alone, of one entire mass, 
with a diameter of eight feet, measures sixty- 
three in height*, Mr. Hamilton expressed a wish 

to find something remaining of the Inscription 
mentioned by Pococke. In search of this, we 
examined the four sides of the pedestal: the 
western side seemed to be corroded, as many 
authors have described it to be; but not a trace 

of any existing inscription could be discerned. 

The author wishes to lay some stress upon this 
singular fact, that due merit may be attributed 

to those who have since so remarkably re- 
covered the characters of that Inscription ; after 

it had also baffled every research of the French, 
during their long residence in the country, as 

their own writers do acknowledge®. Mr. 


(1) Mr. Hamilton communicated this circumstance in a Letter to 
the author, 

(2) The height of the whole column, including the capital, shaft, 
and pedestal, is eighty-eight feet six inches, as measured by the French 
engineers. 

(3) See particularly the ‘‘ Rapport par Charles Norry,” in the Ap- 
pendix to Peltier’s edition of Denon’s Travels, (Lond. 1802.) as it was 

read 
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Hamilton, who participated the labour, has since 
published an account of the transaction: but the 
person to whom the literary world has been 
exclusively indebted for first making known the 
actual existence of the Inscription, after its sup- 
posed disappearance, has never yet been men- 
tioned as the discoverer of it, in any of the 
publications that have appeared upon the sub- 
ject. At the time of our visit, it was considered 
not merely as illegible, but altogether as lost; 
neither Mr. Hamilton, nor the author, nor any 
other individual of our party, being able to 
discern even the part of the pedestal where it 
had been inscribed. This may serve to explain 
the difficulty which afterwards attended its 
recovery, when a whole day was frequently 
required for the purpose of obtaining a single 
letter. Mr. Hamilton arrived in Alexandria, as 
it has been related by him‘, after the Inscription 
had been found, and the undertaking for copy- 
ing it had been begun. He himself assisted in 
making a fac-simile of it; and it was he, as was 
before stated, who observed the letters which 


read before the Institute. ‘‘It is greatly to be regretted,’ says 
Worry, “that an inscription formerly placed on one of the sides of 
the pedestal should be no longer legible.” 


{4) AeGptiaca, p. 403. - Lond. 1809. 
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are now believed to complete the name of the 
Emperor Diocletian. There is, indeed, good 
reason to conjecture that Diocletian's name is 
mentioned in that Inscription; but it by no 
means necessarily follows that the pillar was 
erected by him; and some reasons will be given — 
in the sequel to shew that the legend admits of 
a different, although a doubtful, reading. At 
present, in justice to the memory of a distin- 
guished, but now lamented officer, it is neces- 
sary to prove that all the information afforded 
by the Jnscription itself would have been con- 
signed to everlasting oblivion, but for the im- 
portant discovery made by the late Lieutenant- 
colonel Squire of some remaining characters 
upon the pedestal, while Mr. Hamilton, and his 
companion, Major Leake, were in Upper Egypt’. 


(1) This circumstance is mentioned in a Letter to his Brother, in 
the following words: “I believe the Paper presented to the Antiqua- 
rian Society contains the best history of the discovery of the Alexandrian 
Inscription” (alluding to the misrepresentations published upon the 
subject by Colonel Walsh and Sir R. Wilson). ‘‘ I wish not to be 
brought forward in any literary dispute; but the fact is, that most of 
the letters were discovered by me while Messrs. Hamilton and Leake 
were in Upper Egypt. had seen the same Inscription in Pococke’s 
Travels before, and knew of its existence from that book. The next 
Extract is taken from a former Letter written by Colonel Squire to his 
Brother, from Alexandria: it relates to his discovery of the Inscrip- 
tion; and is dated Alexandria, Christmas Day, 1801. ‘* Here let me 
remark,” says Colonel Squire, ‘ that it is not impossible but that part 

of 
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Therefore, whatsoever may be the nature of the 
intelligence derived from any subsequent ex- 
amination of those characters, it will be due in 
the first place to the individual who made 
known the circumstance of their existence; for 
not only the Members of the French Institute, 
but allwho were with our army in Egypt, and 
almost every traveller who has visited Alex- 
andria since the time of Pococke, did consider 
the Inscription as being entirely lost. 


As for the Column itself, the shaft is of much 
earlier antiquity than either the capital or the 
pedestal. A similar shaft, of the same kind of 


granite, and nearly of equal magnitude, has been . 


of the Inscription on the great pillar may be read: 11 andO are legible 
enough ; and by other remains of characters, I can plainly perceive 
that the Inscription consisted of four lines, in Greek. With sulphur, 
an impression of these characters might be taken, and perhaps some- 
thing satisfactory discovered. Before we quit the country, 1 will cer- 
tainly endeavour to make the experiment.” 

The public will therefore perceive that all idea of attempting the 
discovery is due to Colonel Squire; that he had the greatest share in 
its execution, and that even the device of the sulphur is due to him. 
The Consul Maiilet, about fifty years before, had recommended wax 
for the same purpose: “‘ Ce qu'il y a de certain, c’est quau bas de 
son filt, du cété de l’ouest, ou trouve une inscription Grecque, dont je ne 
croix pas qu’on ait encore tiré de copie... . . Le seul moyen de Vavoir, 
seroit, & mon avis, den prendre Uempreinte sur de la cire molle.’* 
Déscription de l Lgypte, tom. I. p. 180. & la Haye, 1740: 
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CHAP. already described * among the ruins of another 
———’ city, built also by the founder of Alexandria ; 
remaining, like this, alone, without any con- 
tiguous architecture serving to prove that a 

pillar of such vast dimensions belonged to any 
temple, colonnade, or other edifice of the antient 

city. It was before suggested, in the account 

given of that remarkable relic, that each of these 
columns may have supported a statue: but this 

notion of the use of a single pillar is not found to 

be warranted by any evidence on which we can 

rely. It is certain that some conspicuous relic 

was placed upon the capital of the Alexandrian 
Column; a circular cavity having been there 
discovered, proving that there was formerly a 
projection for its support’. A question then 
naturally arises; Whether the antient inha- 
bitants of Asta Minor, of Egypt, and of Greece, 

were accustomed to use pillars for other pur- 

poses than those of architecture? This question 


(1) See Chap.VI. of the Third Volume of these Travels, pp. 188, 189. 
Octavo Edition. 

(2) Morry describes a circular cavity, two inches deep, upon the 
summit ; “‘ which,” says he, “gives reason to suppose that there has 
formerly been a projection on the top for supporting a statue; but this 
is merely conjecture.” (See “Rapport,” &c. as before cited.) However, 
we have reason for more than conjecture upon this subject, as will be 
manifest in the sequel; not indeed that a@ statue was here placed, 
whose pedestal would hardly have been circular, but a cinerary urn, 
for the foot of which a circular cavity is peculiarly suitable. 
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may be decidedly answered in the affirmative. 
The Stéle of the Antients had precisely the 
form of the shaft of this Column; although no 
instance has yet been observed of a sepulchral 
pillar of such magnitude. Indeed, until lately, 
the Stéle themselves had been remarkably over- 
looked: they were as so many stumbling-blocks 
to antiquaries ; and nothing puzzled literary tra- 
vellers more than the numerous examples of 
small pillars of granite, porphyry, and marble, 
scattered over the shores of the Zgean Sea: 
these were found generally in the vicinity of 
tomts, or near to the walls of cities where 
tombs were situate; being always insulated, and 
generally without capitals or pedestals. The 
Turks, imitating the customs of their prede- 
cessors, have introduced them into their cceme- 
teries. Now and then a modern structure 
exhibits several stéle of different sizes, collected 
together, and made to serve as props for, the 
building: in such instances, capitals and pedestals, 
in barbarous taste, and of various materials, 
have been added to them. Remains of this 
kind may be discerned in some of the edifices 
erected in the lower ages of the Roman Empire. 
Possibly, then, this pillar, stupendous as it is, 
was erected upon some memorable occasion, as 
a sepulchral monument. A few observations will 
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CHAP.” goon shew whether this possible illustration of its 
Lm origin be also probable: nay more; whether 


we have not strong presumptive evidence, to 
prove, that a monument of this form was 
actually erected in this place, and for the purpose 
of a stélé or sepulchral pillar. 


After a vain search for the Inscription, we 
observed that the pedestal itself did not rest 
upon the sand; but that, by removing some of 
this, we might get beneath it, and examine the 
manner of its support. Here, to our surprise, 
we found that the whole of this immense pile, 


consisting of three parts, pedestal, shaft, and 


capital, was sustained upon a small prop of stone, 
about four feet square, exactly as it is described 
by Paul Lucas’, although positively contradicted 
by Norden’. Around this central base, but in 
very irregular positions, had been placed other 
masses, the fragments of antient Egyptian monu- 
ments, which did not appear to contribute to the 


‘ support of the Column, but to have been brought 


thither for the purpose of maintaining the prop in 
its adjusted situation until the pedestal could be 


i a 


(1) Voyage fait par Ordre de Louis XIV. en 1714. tom. II, p.°23: 
Amst. 1744. 
(2) Travels in Egypt and Nubia, vol. 1. p.16. Lond. 1757. 
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faised upon it. The prop itself consists of a “ee 
mass of that: beautiful kind of Lreccia, Called; cisyony 
peculiarly, Egyptian. The four sides of it are 
inscribed with hieroglyphic figures ; but the posi- 
tion of these figures shews that the prop has its 
original base uppermost, for they appear in- 
verted: thus affording a complete proof, that 
the stone, whereon they are inscribed, belonged - 
to other more antient works; and that these 
must have been in ruins before the Column 
was erected upon its present basis’. But this 
is not all the intelligence we derive from the 
topsyturvy position of the hieroglyphics: we have, 
in this curious circumstance, most satisfactory 
evidence that this Column was not set up, -as it 
now stands, either by the antient inhabitants of 
Egypt, or by the people of Alexandria under the 
Protemtzs; for nothing would be more absurd, 
than to suppose that, in an age when Egyptian 
superstitions were revered, and the hieroglyphics 
were regarded ‘as sacred; ‘such sacrilegious 
work would have been tolerated, as the burying 
of the holy images and symbols, pell-mell, to prop 
and to support a Corinthian pillar, even if it 
me I et ee enact rng 
(3) See the Plateannexed, where those hieroglyphies are represented, 
according to a design which the author made of them upon the spot, 
as accurately as the difficulty of the situation, and the imperfect 


state of those rude symbols, would admit. 
| AA 2 
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TEAS could be admitted that such an order of archi- 
ae tecture then existed. Hence it is. manifest, 
without further inquiry, that this monument, as 
it now appears, must be attributed entirely to 
the Romans; since the warmest advocates for 
the arts and ingenuity of the rabs will not ven- 
ture to ascribe a work of this kind to the Moslems, 
in any period of their history. This is nearly 
all the intelligence we can obtain concerning it. 
The Inscription upon. the pedestal, as its cha- 
racters were obtained in consequence of Colonel 
Squire's discovery, gives us no information as to 
the origin of the Column, although it may throw 
some light upon its restoration under its present 
form. The only visible part of the legend is as 
follows’: | 
TO... .. WTATONAYTOKPATOPA 
TONNOAIOYXONAAEZANAPEIAC 
AIO. ... sIANONTON 2.2. 250. TON 
BD fs ce ase a ENAPXOCAITYHTOY 


In the third line, the Gracth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh letters, being indistinct, were supplied 
by dotted characters’, in order.to complete a 


——~. 


(1) See the communication made by Dr. Raine to the Sccicty of 
Antiquaries, as read before the Society, Feb. 3, 180 

(2) According to the plan pursued by Juylor, when he addcd the 
letters supposed to be wanted in the Marmor Sandvicense. 
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supposed reading of AIOXAH'TIANON. Due ee 
this introduction of the nameof a Roman Empe- —~—~ 


ror, without an epithet immediately preceding it, 
is unusual; and when letters are thus to be added 
by conjecture, or in consequence of some imagi- 
hary resemblance, in the indistinct traces of the 


original legend, to the characters which have 


been substituted, every person is at liberty to 
make his own hypothesis; provided only that a 
reading be produced which shall contain exactly 
the number of letters requisite to fill the vacant 
Spaces upon the stone. For example, the per- 
pendicular line of the dotted &, .as proposed in 
the paper read to the Society of Antiquaries* 
may with equal authority be written f¥.. The wto 
lines of the A may also belong to A. The cross 
bar of the # may be the lower line of £, and the 
T may with equal probability be written p ; and 
when this is granted, the reading becomes, eVi- 
dently, AIOMAAFIANON . The use of AIOX, as 
an epithet, answering to DIVVs, so frequently 
bestowed upon Roman Emperors, and especially 
upon f/adrian*, although authorised in this sense 


cen ee Reet eee OO YR OE ARES 


(3) See Dr. Raine’s communication, as above. 

(4) Sie passim. “Ur Divus Haprianus in quadam oratione ait,” &c. 
(Ulpianus, lib. 50. Dig. tit. 15. de Censibus, &e. Sc.) IMP * CAESARI- 
DIVI:HADRIANI* &c. Donii Inscript. Antiq. ub Goroi. Classis tertia, 
0.16. See also Nos.17, 18, §c. Florent. 1731. " 
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Be by Hesiod and by Homer, is perhaps unknown in 
wn Greek prose. Hadrian was called, by the Greefs’, 


both AAPIANOC OAYMNIOC and OEOC 
OAYMNMIOC. The epithet Ass was conse- 
quently appropriate*; and the more so, as it was 
poetical; the language of poetry being often 
adopted in Greek inscriptions, which are very 
commonly written in metre’. At the same 
time, it must be confessed that there is this 
powerful objection to the reading now proposed; 
that among all the epithets applied to Roman 
Emperors, which are preserved by Gronovius; 
Goltzius, Gorius, Muratori, Vaillant, Harduin, and 
Eckhel, there is not an example where Ajocis thus 
used, In this uncertainty with regard to the 
four letters which immediately follow AlO in 
this Inscription, it must remain for some future 


(1) See Muratori’s ‘* Thesaur. Vet. Inscript.”, tom. UL. p. ML1x. Wo. 2. 5 
p.Mixvi. Wo.4.; p.Mixxvil. Vo.7. &e. Mediolani.1740. Harduin, 
Num. Antiq. p.329. Paris, 1684, Also Vaillant. Num. Imp. pp. 34, 36. 
L. Par. 1698. Spanheim mentions an Athenian medal with this 
inseription to Hadrian: OAYMTIION ‘ SQTHPA: TON - EYEPTETHN: 
De Prestantia et Usu Num. p. 384. Amst. 1671, 

(2) The Bishop of Clogher, in his Essay on the “ Origin of Hiero- 
glyphics, and on the Heathen Mythology,” p.116. Lond. 1753. has the 
following observation. ‘‘In Greek, the word Avs signifies the same as 
the word Divus among the Latins; that is, @ divine person. 

(3) Such inscriptions are commonly found in 4sia Minor, and among 
the ruins of Paphos in Cyprus; also in the Island of RHopEs. See 
Port VW. Sect. 1. of these Travels ; vol. WI. chap.8. Octavo edition. 
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traveller to determine what the true reading oar 
really is. The probability is certainly strong for asia 


AIOKAHTIANON, but this is by no means 
certain; and in favour of AIONAAPIANON, it 
may be urged, that Sicard, as cited by Brotier’, 
who examined the Inscription long ago, declared 
the fourth letter to be N, instead of K. In order 
to account for the introduction of Diocletian’s 
name, the supposed gratitude of the people of 
Alexandria to Diocletian, for an allowance of corn, 
has been mentioned’; but there is no authority 
in History, either for the tribute itself, or for the 
feelings thereby believed to have been comme- 
morated. Hadrian, on the contrary, for the 
services he rendered to their city, was pre- 
eminently entitled to their gratitude. This 
is evident, from his own observations, when 


(4) Sicard believed the name to be that of Dionysius Ptolemeus, 
brother of Cleopatra, by whose order Pompey was assassinated. “‘ Sera- 
peum fuit in vico, cui nomen Necropolis, prope Columnam Pompeii, ut 
vulgd loquuntur; quam verius columnam Dionysii Ptolemei dicerent, 
ut ex semesis inscriptiones literis observavit P. Sicard egregius Egyp- 
tiacarum antiquitatum indagator.” (Vid. Brotier. Annot. in Tacit. Hist. 
lib. iv. cap. 84.) The circumstance of Sicard’s maintaining that the 
name at the beginning of the third line of the Inscription was Dioxysius, 
&c. proves, at least, that he read AION, and not AIOK. 

(5) ‘‘ The occasion may perhaps be found in that part of the history 
of this Emperor, where, after having severely chastised the inhabitants 
of Alexandria who had rebelled against the government, he established 
a public allowance of corn for the city at two millions of medimni. See 
the Memoir read to the Society of Antiquaries, Feb. 3, 1803, as before cited. 
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speaking of dlewandria’: “ Huic Eco cuncTa 


weeeyomee? CONCESSI, VETERA PRIVILEGIA REDDIDI, NOVA 


Sepuichral 
origin of 
the Co- 
lumn. 


SIC ADDIDI, UT PRESENTI GRATIAS AGERENT.” 
Hadrian, according to Dio Cassius, performed 
funeral rites to Pompry’. Julius Cesar had 
done the same’; and itis related, both by Lucan‘ 
and by Valerius Maximus’, that when the head 
of Pompry was brought to him in Alexandria, he 
caused it to be burned with odours and the most 
solemn rites, and its ashes to be enshrined 
within anurn®. It sometimes was customary 
with the Romans to place their cinerary urns in 
conspicuous situations, upon the pinnacles of 
lofty and magnificent monuments. The famous 
Cone, or Pine-apple, of gilded bronze, preserved 
in the Vatican at Rome, and originally placed 


(1) Epistola Hadriani Aug. Serviano Cos. ZEgypt. Vid. Vopise. in 
Saturnino, p. 245. 

(2) Dio-Cass. Hist. Rom. lib, Ixix. vol. If. p. 1159. Hamb, 1750. 

(3) Ibid. lib. xlii. c. 8. vol. I. p. 310. 

(4) De Bell. Civil. lib. ix. ad fin. 

(5) ‘‘Caput autem plurimis et pretiosissimis odoribus cremandum 
curavit.” Valertti Maximi, lib.v. p.246. Paris, 1679. 

(6) ‘* Et placate caput, cineresque in litore fusos 

Colligite, atque unam sparsis date manibus urnam.” 
Lucani De Bell. Civil. lib. ix.1092. Lips. 1126» 

Fabricius, in his Notes to Dio Cassius (lib. xlii. Mote 50.) mentions 
an antient gem, the subject of which represented the bringing of Pom- 
pey’s head to Cmsar. “Icon oblati Cesari capitis Pompeii in veteri 
gemmd apud Licetum,” p. 248. 
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upon the Mausoleum of Hadrian, was perhaps CHESS 
intended to contain the ashes of that Emperor: W+— 
and in the examination of the Alexandrian Column, 
we find the extraordinary coincidences, first, of 
the workmanship, which is decidedly Roman: 
secondly, of its form, which is that of a Szé/é or 
sepulchral pillar; thirdly, of a circular cavity dis- 
covered upon its capital, as for the reception of 
anurn; all agreeing with its remarkable tradi- 
tionary appellation of Pompry’s Pittar. Some 
little variety, as might be expected, appears in 
the accounts given by writers of different ages, 
with regard to the manner in which funeral 
honours were rendered to Pompey’s head by 
Jurrus Casar. Lucan’s allusion to an urn is 
however consistent with the Roman custom of 
turning instead of burying the dead; and it is 
supported by the earlier testimony of Valerius 
Maximus. Appi1an, who flourished during the 
subsequent reigns of Trajan and Hadrian, says 
the head was buried; but he adds the remarkable 
fact of a shrine constructed over it’, in a situation 


(1) Thy 8 xePaarny rod Tauantov xooohecautvnr ox bxtorn, Grd woorkroke 
TAPHval, Hal Th adT7 TEMENOZ Beaux), 00 T7$ TorLws reoirebiy, NEMESEQ> 
TEMENO® ixaarciro datp ta tuod xara “Pupaloy avronoaTood Teascvey, 
eZodauvra +d ty Alyiarw “lovdalov ytvosy dad rav lovduiwy ts rhs vod Wortuoy 
xerias xarngiodn “Caput autem Pompeti oblatum aversatur Cesar, 


sepeliri 
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cnar. exactly answering to that of this pillar, which 
ene’ Cesar dedicated to Nemesis, the protecting god- 
dess of the relics and the memory of deceased 
persons. This, itseems, was overthrown in the 
time of Trajan; which may explain the cause of 
its restoration by Hadrian. It is also worthy of 
notice, that Pococke mentions a name given to 
this monument by -4rabian historians, which 
bears testimony to the event recorded by Appian; 
Inasmuch as it attributes the origin of the work 
to Julius Cesar’. The presumptive evidence is 
therefore somewhat striking, as to the correspond- 
ing testimony borne by the monument itself to the 
funeral honoursrendered to Pompey both by Julius 
Cesar and by Hadrian, whatsoever be the legend of 
the Inscription upon its pedestal. A circumstance 
recorded by Dio Cassius, in his life of Hadrian, 
may also prove that this kind of monument was, 
in the age of that Emperor, no unusual mark of 
sepulchral dignity; for when he wished to honour 


sepeliri jussit in suburbis, saceldumque ibi dedicavit Memeseos ; quod 
nostra wztate, quim Trajanus Augustus Judeos exitiali bello persequere- 
tur, ab hisob presentem necessitatem est dirutum.” Appiani Rom. 
Hist. De Bell. Civil. lib. ii. vol. U1. p. 299. Ed. Schweigh. Lips. 1785. 
(1) *‘Some Arabian historians, on what authority I know not, call it 
the Patace oF Junius Casar.” (Pococke’s Descript. of the East, vol. I. 
p.8. Lond. 1743.) The authority is clearly found in the circumstance 
related by Appian (De Bell. Civil. lib. ii. c. 90. Lips. 1785.) of the shrine 
(résvos) constructed by Julius Cesar at the funeral of Pompey’s head. : 
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his horse Borysthenes with funeral rites worthy 
of a deceased hero, it is related that he set up 
a S¢élé upon his tomb’. 


From the different accounts given by histo- 
rians of the disposal of Pompey’s remains, (his 
head being honoured with funeral rites at 
Alexandria*®, and his body, according to some 
writers, burned and buried near Pelusium*, while 
others maintain that its ashes were conveyed to 
Rome’,) the place of his sepulchre is involved in 
uncertainty’; but every thing connected with 
the historical evidence touching the funeral rites 
offered to his memory by Roman Emperors in 
Alexandria, is clear and decisive; and when Dio 
Cassius relates that Hadrian, in a copy of verses 
which he composed, boasted he had repaired 


(2) Kal 6 Boguobivns 6 taaros, @ mchiore bnodv hetoxero, onusiovioriv. amo 
davaves yap airy nal rdQov xareoxtdact, xu) STHAHN tornes xa) taryedupore 
imbyeurev. Dio Cass. Hist. Rom. vol.1I. lib. lxix. p.1159. Hamburg. 1750. 

(3) Appian. De Bell. Civil. lib. ii. ¢. 90. Lips. 1785. Valerius 
Maximus. Lucan. De Bell. Civil. lib.ix. Lips. 1726. 

(4) Strabon. Geog. tom. II. lib. xvi. p.1081. lib. xvii. p. 1130. 
Eid. Oxon. 1807. Dio. Cassii, lib. xlii. ¢.5. vol. I.. p.309. Hamburg. 
1750. Appiani Alex. De Bellis Civil. lib. ii. p.481. Par. 1592. Luvan. 
De Bell. Civil. lib. viii, &c. 

(5) Ta dt Acipave rod TMowrnion Koovnarla Deemtvn xopucbivra, weg) rov 
*AABavav tnuev. Plutarch. in Vit. Pomp. Par. 1624. 

(6) **Atque erit Egyptos populis fortasse nepotum 
Tam mendax Magni tumulo, quam Creta Tonantis.” 
Lueani De Bell. Civil. lid. viii. p. 871. Lips. 1726. 
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CHAP. the monument formerly raised to Pompey’, it 


VIt. 


—_—— Is probable that he alluded to this sepulchral 


pillar; bearing, besides its traditionary name, 
the marks of restoration, and the most charac- 
teristic features of the purpose for which it was 
erected. 


A few remarks, with regard to the rest of the 


Inscription, will conclude the whole of our obser- 


vations upon this magnificent and interesting 
monument. 


The epithet at the conclusion of the third line 
could not be ascertained at the time the Jnserip- 
wom Was again recognised*; but there appeared 
to be five characters wanted. These five cha- 
racters have been ingeniously supplied by a 


(1) Kal od prin adroit iegbacutvoy dvpxodbuncsy. {Dio Cass. Hist. Rom. 
lab. Ixix. vol. 11. Hamburg. 1750.). It should at the same time be 
ebserved, that Spartian, c. 14, together with Appian, and some other 
writers, speak of a restoration, by Hadrian, of Pompey’s. sepulchre, at 
Pelusium, near Mount Cassius; that is to say, the sepulchre of his 
body ; the information concerning which, as derived from the Antients, 
is not only uncertain, but contradictory. But Appian also mentions 
another distinct sepulchral céueves, erected over the head of Pompey at 
Alexandria by Julius Cesar. This was ruined in the time of Trajan; 
and it is to the restoration of this monument, by Hadrian, which Dio 
Cassius seems to allude, under the words praue adeod. 


(2) See the Paper read to the Society of Antiquaries, Feb. 3, 1803. 
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learned friend of the author’, for they are 
evidently the first five letters of the word 
CEBACTON. The Preefect’s name, at the be- 
ginning of the fourth line, was supposed? to be 
Ilouwsnios; but the third letter is found to be C, 
and not M, and it was thus read by Pococke, 
many years before’. Having therefore Toc, 
we may read HOCTOMOC. This name is found in 
Gruter, in several instances, written Postumus®. 
It occurs in an inscription discovered upon an 
edifice which contains the famous Zodiac at 
Deadera in Upper Egypt, as the name of a 
Prefect who lived under dugustus. We have, 


moreover, in the Dendera Inscription, a sort of- 


formula, enabling us to supply the’ last line, 
which is entirely wanted. We there read the 


DR Tics SUR IE 0 MTR Ra us em A oe ce 


(3) The Rev. George ddam Browne, M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, the intimaté friend of the late Professor Porson, and of 
Dr. Laine, iate of the Charter House. . Mr. Browne also proposed the 
substitution of Wosrouos for Mow, in the fourth line. : 

(4) See Paper mentioned in Note (2). 


(5) See Pococke’s copy of the Inscription. Description of the East, 
vol. 1. p.8. Note (d). Lond. 1743. 

(6) See Gruter. Inscript. 113. 1.—172.10, &e. &c, Amst. 1707: 

(7) See Denon, Hamilton, &e. The Inscription was also copied by 
scveral of our officers who came with the Indian army to Lgype. 


itis there written Afarcus Clodius Postumus. Denon wrote the name 
IIOCTOYMO . 
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words OIAMOTHEMHTPOMOAENS, “ The People 


anew Of the Metropolis.” Upon the whole, then, that 


Interview 
with 
Menou. 


has been before adduced, and with the aid of the 
document alluded to, it is proposed to read the 
Inscription upon Pompry’s Pitiar in the fol- 
lowing manner; the Reader being left to use his 
own judgment as to the introduction of Hadrian's 
name, or that of Diocletian, in the third line. We 
have rather preferred the former, for the reasons 
already given. 


TONTIMIG@TATONAYTOKPATOPA 
TONNIOAIOYXONAAEZANAPEIAC 
AIONAAPIANONTONCEBACTON 
NOCTOMOCENAPXOCAIrLYNTOY 
KAIOIANOTHCMHTPONOAEQS 


“ POSTUMUS ‘PREFECT OF EGYPT, AND THE 
PEOPLE OF THE METROPOLIS, (‘honour’) THE 
MOST REVERED EMPEROR, THE PROTECTING 
DIVINITY OF ALEXANDRIA, THE DIVINE 
HADRIAN AUGUSTUS.” 


In the forenoon of this day, the author waited 
upon General Menou, requesting a passport, that 
might enable him to pass and repass the outer 
gate, toand from the British camps and at the 
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same time made application for permission to cHAp, 
copy the Inscriptions upon the Rosetta ‘Tablet, Pabey 
which was still carefully concealed. One of the 
Aid-de-Camps conducted him into a small tent, 
pitched in a spacious area, or square, near the 
inner gates of Alexandria, where the parade of 
the garrison was daily held. This tent, small 
as it was, had been separated into two parts by 
a curtain, behind which Menoy had his Charem ; 
giving audience in the outer part, near to the 
entrance, where there was hardly room enough 
to stand upright. Having waited some time, 
during which women’s voices were heard in 
conversation behind the partition, the curtain 
_ was suddenly raised, and Jaques Ald’allah made 
his appearance. A more grotesque figure can 
hardly be conceived. He wore a flowered em- 
broidered waistcoat, with flaps almost to his 
knees, and a coat covered with broad lace. 
Elevating his whiskered face and double chin, 
in order to give all imaginable pomp and dignity 
to his squat corpulent figure, which, covered with 
finery, much resembled that of a mountebank, he 
demanded, in an imperious tone of voice, “ Que 
souhaite-t-il, Monsieur Clarke?” Having explained 
the cause of the visit, as far as it related to the 
passport, and being directed to apply for this to 
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“- Réné, General of Brigade, the author ventured 
cane to introduce the subject of the Rosetta Stone ; 


stating, that he was about to return to Lord 
Hutchinson, and wished to obey the orders he 
had received from his Lordship, for copying the 
Inscription. At the very mention of this Stone, 
Menou gave vent to his rage; and, ready to burst 
with choler, exclaimed, “You may tell your 
Commander-in-chief he has as much right to 
make this demand, as a highwayman has to ask 
for my purse! He has a cannon in each of 
my ears, and another in my mouth; let him 
take what pleases him. Ihave a few embroi- 
dered saddles, and a tolerable stock of shirts; 
perhaps he may fancy some of these!” The 
author assured him that he could be the bearer 
of no message of this kind; but whatever he 
might think proper to put in writing, should be 
carefully conveyed, and as punctually delivered. 
Having left the tent, and waited upon General 
Réné for the passport, while this was preparing’, 
a note came from Menou for Lord Hutchinson. 
With this note the author and his companions 
set out for the English camp; and arriving at 


(1) See a copy of the original, in the Appendtx. 
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head-quarters, presented it to his Lordship, 
making known, at the. same time, all that had 
transpired concerning the Soros from the Mosque 
of St. Athanasius, together with the intelligence 
which had been obtained with regard to the 
other antiquities. To Menou’s note his Lordship 
disdained making any reply ; transmitting only 
a verbal message, cautioning him to beware 
of sending any more messages or letters to him, 
but to obey the conditions proposed for the 
surrender of dlexandria, upon pain of having not 
only his own baggage, but that of all the officers 
of the French army, submitted to an examina- 


tion. All the Antiquities, without reservation, 


were to be delivered to the English; and to this 
demand was added an order for the collection of 
specimens belonging to Natural Efistory, and 
whatsoever other literary acquisition had been 
made in Egypt for the French Nation. His Lord- 
ship directed that the most diligent inquiry 
should be made concerning every thing of this 
nature*: and having given orders for a supply 


SS Se eek ed ee 


(2) The following Inscription was found by a private of the 42d 
Regiment, upon a Stone which he discovered in the entrenchments of 
the English army. The author is indebted for. this copy of it to 
Colonel Draper, A part of the same Inscription is also preserved in 
Colonel Squire's MS. Journal. The: stone» was very large, and the 

Inscription 
VOL. V. BB 
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cHap. of provisions to accompany us upon our return, 
VIL. EA . %. 
, offered the use of his horses while we remained 


Inscription appeared in two parts, upon different sides of it. The division 
has, therefore, been marked by stars. The Arabic numeral 7 can have 
nothing to do with the second part; its meaning is therefore unkuown. 


IMP. CESARI 

I. SEPTIMIO SEVERO PERTINACI 
AUG. PONTIF. MAX. TRIB. POT. II. 

IMP. III. COS. II. PROCOS. P. P. 
VETERANI LEG.IL TR. FORT. MISSI 
HONESTA MISSIONE QUI MIL!Tar® 
CORPERUNT APRONIANO ET PAUL® 
By ta ae ae QUIBUS ET PERPETUUM 


CON. V. 
7 CELERIANA 
M.GABINUS max. FraMMiT. 
7 L. PHILIPPIAN 
Jy. AURELIUS CAPRIMONIA 
C. VALERIUS C. FIL. APCLL. 
7 SEVERIANA 
M. AURELIUS POL. ISIDOR. 
©. POMPEIUS POL. SEREN. 
7 SERVILL. PUDENTIO 
. AURELIUS POL. PROCION, ALC. 
. JULIUS CG. F. POL. HERMIAS 
. AURELIUS T. F. SARAPAMON 
. PLAVIUS F. APOLLINARIS 
M. PURFANIUS M. F. COL. LO. 
7 MARINIANA 
M. AURELIUS POL. HERODES 
CON, VI. 
YOCTAVI AVELLIANI 
M. AURELIUS POL. PROCION. 
M. AURELIUS POL. SARAPAM 
M. AURELIUS POL. GERMANUS 
7 AURELI FLAVIANI 
7 WARION. POL. DEMETRIUS ¢. 
7 SECUNDIANA 
M. AURELIUS PO. APOLLOS 
M. AURELIUS ALEXANDR, 
GON. VII. 
C. VIRIUS CASTRIS a 
SOLON 


og O og 
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in Alexandria, and a groom to assist us in taking “aa 
eareofthem. After this, we had an opportunity WW 
_ of witnessing the sort of fare which the Com: 
mander-in-chief of a British army, who had so 
liberally provided for others, allowed for his 
ownuse. He gave us a general invitation to his 

table; adding, «If you have appetite enough to 

dine with a soldier, you will this day have 
something more than usually substantial.” The 

dinner was served in his tent, and we sat down: 

it consisted of the remaining half of a cold pie, 

made by one of the privates the day before, con- 
taining some lumps of meat encased in a durable 

crust above an inch thick, of the coarsest 

flour: a surprising contrast to the magnificent 
entertainment we had experienced with the 
Anglo-Indian army in the Isle of Rhouda. Some 

of the officers informed us that such was his 

daily diet; and that it rarely differed from the 


It is thus preserved by Colonel Squire: 


IMP - CAESARI 

L. SEPTIMIO-: SEVERO: PERTINACI 
AUG: PONTIF- MAX: TRIB- POT: II 

IMP-III- COS: II- PROCOS: P- P- 
VETERANI: LEG: II: TR: FORT: MISSI 
HONESTA: MISSIONE - QUI - MILITARE 
COEPERUNT - APRONIANO: ET - PAVLO 
oes 4S] as + +++ + QVIBVSETPERPETVAM. 
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nae allowance made to the common soldiers of the 
——_—— army. Inthe evening, we returned. It was 


quite dark, and the gates were shut; but we 
found no difficulty in obtaining admission, by 
means of our passport. 3 


Saturday, September the twelfth. This day 
the flesh of horses, asses, and camels, sold, in 
the. market, at a price nearly equivalent to half 
a guinea of our money, for a single rotola, equal 
to about a pound and a quarter. Mr. Hamilton 
went with us to the French head-quarters, and 
undertook to mention to Menou the result of our 
visit to Lord Hutchinson. We remained near 
the outside of the tent; and soon heard the 
French General’s voice elevated as usual, and 
in strong terms of indignation remonstrating 
against the injustice of the demands made upon 
him. The words “ Jamais on n'a pillé le monde!” 
diverted us highly, as coming from a leader 
of plunder and devastation. He threatened to 
publish an account of the transaction in all the. 
Gazettes of Europe; and, as Mr. Hamilton with- 
drew, we heard him vociferate a menace of 
meeting Lord Hutchinson in single ‘combat— 
“Nous nous verrons, de bien prés—de bien pres, je 
vous assure!” However, Colonel, now General, 
Turner, who had: arrived also in Mexandria, 
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with orders from our Commander-in-ehief re- 
specting the surrender of the Antiquities, soon 
brought this matter to a conclusion. The 
different forts were now occupied by our army ; 
and the condition of the garrison was such, that 
Menou did not deem it prudent to resist any 
longer: he reluctantly submitted to the loss of 
his diterary trophies. The Rosetta Tablet was 
taken from a warehouse, covered with nats, 
where it had been deposited with Menow’s 
baggage; and it was surrendered to us, by 
a Hrench officer and Member of the Institute, in 
the streets of ALExanprra; Mr. Cripps, Mr. 
Hamilton, and the author, being: the only persons 
present, to take possession of it. | The officer 
appointed to deliver it recommended its speedy 
conveyance to some place of safety, as he could 
not be answerable for the conduct of the French 
soldiers, if it were suffered to remain exposed 
to their indignation. We made this circum- 
stance known to Lord Hutchinson, who gave 
orders for its immediate removal; and it was 
given in charge to General Turner, under. whose 
direction all the monuments of Egyptian, anti- 
quity, resigned to us by the articles of the capitu- 
lation, were afterwards conveyed to England’. 

wir chen Scalieh ae aI ie ac Wis ela a 


(1) See Hamilton's .Figyptiaca, BP. 402, . Lond. 1809, 
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Every thing now seemed to indicate the 
speedy evacuation of the garrison by the French’. 
The officers and soldiers were actively em- 
ployed in selling the plunder they had made. 
Negro slaves of both sexes, watches, jewels, 
horses, camels, sabres, were bartered in all parts 
of the city. A plain silver watch might be 
bought for three or four dollars; a fine drabian 
horse, for about five and twenty. <A French 
General sold two horses, of perfect beauty, with 
their saddles and bridles, to an English clergy- 
man, chaplain in the fleet, for fifty dollars. 
Several valuable camels, from the great scarcity 
of every kind of provender, were turned adrift, 
to find owners without the gates; no purchasers 
being found, who would undertake the charge of 
them within the walls. A better understanding, 
however, began to subsist, at this time, between 
the contending forces. Some stragglers from the 
French army advanced, during the day-time, 
into the neutral ground between the two armies, 
and there offered their Egyptian sabres, and 
other articles, for sale to the English: here and 
there, even in the British camp, might be seen 
a French officer joining in conviviality with our 


— (a 


(1) The first division of the French army embarked at Aboukir on 
the 14th of September, 
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troops; drinking toasts for the health of King 
George, the success of the capitulation, and a 
speedy deliverance from the government of 
Menou. The utmost harmony and good-humour 
prevailed at these meetings: and a sincere 
desire to quit the country was evident on the 
part of the French soldiers; every one of whom 
seemed to consider himself as upon an equal 
footing, even with the Generals of his own 
army *. 


In the course of this day, we visited the 
Members of the French Institute, at the house 
where they held their sittings; and found them 
assembled round a long table, inspecting and 
packing a number of drawings, plans, and 
maps*. We were very politely received, at our 


(2) A Creole trumpeter, who had served under Buonaparté in his 
campaigns of Italy and Egypt, and pretended to have been always 
about his person, came ‘one day, and asked, when the garrison of 
Alexandria would sail for France? As we could neither answer this 
question, nor were disposed to pay any attention to the account he 
gave of himself, he said, ‘‘ If you should mention the name of 
L/ Esprit to the little Corsican, you will find that I am pretty well 
known to him :’”’ and, by way of proving his importance, he added, 
** Quand j’arriverai & Puris, je lui ferai expliquer pourquoi il me laissa 
duns ce maudit pays-ct.” 

(3) The FRENCH INSTITUTE of Egypt was divided into four 
sections; severally consisting of the Mathematics, Physics, Political 

Economy, 
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CHAP. entrance, by Le Pere, Architect, Director of the 
‘——— Class of Civil Engineers: and we experienced 
from all of them that urbanity, which, in despite 


Economy, Literature, and the Fine Arts. The following persons were 
its Members. 


(Those marked with an asterisk had left Egypt at the time of our , 


arrival.) 
MATHEMATICS. 
* Andreossy. | Costaz. Malus. 
* Buonaparté. Girard. * Monge. 
Fourier, perpetual Lancret. Nouet. 
Secretary of the ||. Le Pere. * Quesnot. 
Institute. * Le Roy. f 
PHYSICS. 

* Beauchamp. | Delisle. : * Dubois (pere). 
* Berthollet. Descotils. Geoffroy. . 
Boudet. Desgenettes. Larrey. 
Champy (ere). * Dolomieu. Savigny. 

Conté. : 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Corancey. Jacotin. Reynier. 
* Dugna. * Poussielque. Tallien. 
'* Fauvelet-Bourienne. 
LITERATURE and ARTS. 
* Denon. sits * Parseval. Rigo. 
Dutertre, ; Protain. - Rigel. — 
Le Pere. Don-Raphael. * Ripaut. 


* Norry. Redouté. 


To these Sections of the Institute were also annexed the following 
persons, under the several heads of 


_. Commission of Agriculture. 


. Champy (pére/. Delisle. 
Nectoux. 


“pyre Librarians. 


‘» s:Goquebert, Méchain. 
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of the impressions and prejudices caused by the Paes. 

consequences of hostility, and the lawless deeds — 

of a promiscuous soldiery during the ravages of 
Bgesion:! gre gen dale dade) Mellel faiibediie 


COMMISSION of ARTS and SCIENCES. 


Antiquaries. Geographical Engineers. 
* Ripault. * Pourlier. Jacotin, — Bertre, 
Architects. Simonel. Lecesne. 
Balzac. * Norry. Levesque. Laroche. 
Le Pere. Protain. Jomard. Faurie. 
Corabeuf. 
Astronomers. : f 
Monet. Méchain (/ils/. Engineers’ Constructors. 
* Quesnot. Boucher. * Greslé. 
Chaumont. 

F Pelaniits. Oriental Literature. 
Deslisle. Nectoux. Marcel. Baice. 
Coquebert. * Joubert. Delaporte. 

Chemists. Belletete. 
* Berthollet. Descotils. Literati. 
Champy (péere). Champy (fils). || ® Denon. Lerouge. 
Surgeons. * Parseval. 
* Dubois. Lacypierre. Mechanics. 
Labate. Conté. Coutelle. 
Artist for Design. ' Artists. 
WHitetired: Adnés (pére), — Adnds (fils). 
; a Aimé. Couvreur. 
Geometricians. Coalline? 
* Monge. Costaz. Cécile (Mechanical Engineer). 
Fourier. Corancey. Lenoir (Mathem. Instrument . 
Engraver. Maker). . 
Fouquet. Musicians. 
Civil Engineers. Rigel. : Villoteau. 
ie Mineralogists. 
Le Pere. Caristie. * Dolomieu. Roziere. 
Girard. Favier. Cardient Dupuy. 
Faye. Dubois. : 
Le Pere ( Gratian). Deyilliers, rs Naturalists. 3 
Martin. Moline. Geoffroi. Savigny, 
Saint Genis. Duchanoy, Painters. 
Lancret. Alibert. Redoubte, (Painter of Nat. Hist.) 
Pevre. Regnault. Rigo. 
_Chabrol. Bernard, Apothecaries, 
Jollois. Potier. Boudet. Rouhieres. 
Raffeneau. _ Viard. Sculptor. 
Arnolet. Casteix. 
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CHAP. war, must yet be considered as the distinguish- 
Wis ie : 
_... ing characteristic of the French people, in their 
conduct even towards their enemies. We 
assured. them, that although our business in 
Alexandria related to the literary acquisitions 
made for their nation by their army in Egypt, it 
had nothing whatsoever to do with the private 
collections or journals of individuals; and there- 
fore we hoped they would allow us to compare 
notes with them upon certain points of observa- 
tion, in which we might be mutually interested; 
and we further solicited permission to consult 
the splendid map of Egypt which their geogra- 
phers had completed. This proposition was 
not acceded to on their part; nor, perhaps, was 
it reasonable, at that time, to expect that our 
request could be complied with. They very 
candidly confessed, that it would give them 
pleasure to satisfy our curiosity anywhere else ; 
but that, under the present circumstances, they 
could only consider our inquiry as likely to lead 
to additional demands on the part of our Com- 
mander-in-chief; and for this reason alone 
they must decline acceding to our request. 
We had, however, a short conversation with 
them upon the subject of the Ruins of Sais, 
which their countryman Savary had mentioned 
among the desirable objects of discovery in 
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Egypt’; although Egmont and Heyman had pub- CHAR. 
lished their notice of them twenty years before W ~~ 
Savary began the account of his travels in the 
country*. These Ruins had altogether escaped 
their observation. They said that their re- 
searches hadalways been restricted to the march 
of their army, and therefore, in Lower Egypt, had 
been principally confined to the western side of 
the Wile; that they had heard of the ruins at 
S'el Hajar, but did not conceive them to be so 
considerable as we had found them. Being 
asked whether any of them had seen the 
interior of an Egyptian sepulchre, containing 
mummies, before the position of the bodies 
had been disturbed by the Arabs, they an- 
Swered in the negative. With this information 
we took our leave of them, accompanied by 
one of the younger Members of the Institute, 
who kindly offered to accompany us to the 
Catacombs of Necropotis, lying westward 
of Alexandria. These we were now desirous 
to examine. 


Among all the antiquities of this once cele- Crypta 
brated city, which after the destruction of Aang 


POLIS, 


(1) See Savary’s Letters on Egypt, vol. II. Lett.73. Lond. 1786. 
(2) Savary’s first Letter is dated July 24, 1777. 
; 7 
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CHAP. Carthage ranked next to Rome in magnitude and 


‘—— population, the Cryprz or Necropo.is are the 
least known, and the most wonderful. They 
have been incidently but not frequently men- 
tioned, in the various descriptions given of 
Alexandria in books of modern travels'; but the 
Antients have left us much in the dark concern- 
ing their history. Strabo indeed, after giving 
an account of a navigable canal which extended 
from the Old Port to the Lake Mareotis, carries 
his observations westward, and notices the Cata- 
combs, under the name of Necrorotts*. In the 
very brief description which he has given of 
them, enough is said to prove that every cha- 
racteristic of the most antient coemeteries of 
Oriental nations belonged to them; for they 
were suburban, and were situate in the midst 


(1) See the “‘ Déseription de ' Egypte,” par Muillet, tom.1. p. 169. 
& la Haye, 1740. Pococke’s Descr. of the East, vol.I. Lond. 1743. 
Norden’s Travels, vol. I. p.17. Lond. ¥756, &c. Savary’s Letters on 
Egypt, vol.I. p.43. Lond. 1786.- An Extract from Savary may afford 
a specimen of the manner in which these Catacomts have been generally 
noticed, This writer does not seem to have ever entered them, ‘“‘At 
half a league’s distance to the southward of the town, is the descent 
mto the Catacombs, the antient asylum of the dead. /Vinding passuges 
‘lead to the subterrancous grotioes where they were deposited.” 


_(2), Ei? 4 Nexeoorodus, 1d roodorvey (sic leg. Cod. MSS. Medic. Esc. et Paris , 
g 4 


Vid. Lect. Var. in Strabon. edit. Oxon. ) iv @ xawel vt word xual rapal xah 


Karaywyal, Teds rus roapixslos roy vs voay pe Strabon, Geog, lib. xvii. 
p 1128. ed. Oxon, 18C7.- 


CATACOMBS OF NECROPOLIS. 


of gardens*. Enough remains, also, in the severe 
simplicity of their structure, and in the few 
Lgyptian symbols found within them, to shew 
that they are of earlier antiquity than the founda- 
tion of Alexandria by the Macedonians, even if we 
had not the most decisive evidence to prove that 
the regal sepulchres of the Alexandrian monarchs 
were within the city. As repositories of the 


= : : 


(3) “And he was buried in his Sepulchre, in the Garden of Uzza," ig 
(Kings xxi. 26.) In the same chapter, ver. 18, it is said of Manasseh, 
that ‘* he slept with his. fathers, and was buried in the garden of his own 
house, in the Garden of Uzza:’” that is to say, in the garden of. the 
sepulchre of his own house, or family; the cemeteries of the Jews ex- 
hibiting always a series of gardens, each of which belonged to some 


particular family. Among the Heathens such gardens were places of 


religious worship. Thus in Isaiah, (ec. lxv. 3.) “A people that provoketh 
me to.anger continually to my face, that sacrificeth in gardens.” An 
illustration is hereby suggested of a remarkable passage in Ezekiel, 
(¢. xiii. 19, 20.) “* And will ye pollute me among my people... to 
slay the souls that should not die. . . . Behold lam against your pillows, 
wherewith ye rhage hunt the manle into gardens.”’ The Garden to 
which our Saviour ‘“‘ oftimes resorted with his Disciples,” at the foot of 
the Mount of Olives, “‘over the Brook Cedron,” (John xviii. 1, 2.) was, 
in all probability, a place for pious meditation, in the midst of Tombs; 
for the antient Jewish sepulchres extend over all the base of the moun- 
tain opposite to Jerusalem. Hither he retired to pray, the night before 
his crucifixion. And when his body was buried, “‘as the manner of 
the Jews is to bony (John xix.40, 41.) the sepulchre wherein they 
laid him was in “‘a Garden.” The same custom of adorning cemeteries 
with gardens, and resorting to them for meditation and prayer, still 
exists among all the Hastern Jews, who write upon the tomb of a de- 
ceased person, ** Let his soul be in the garden of Eden; 5” also among 
the Meslems over allthe Turkish Empire. It is said also of the Mexicans 
(See Purchas’s Pilgrim, p. 804. Lond. 1614.) “ The places where they 
‘buried them were their Gardens." 
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dead, they were consequently places of wor 
ship, whose dark and subterraneous caverns 
were aptly suited to the ideas entertained of 
Hanes, the invisible atode of departed spirits’. 
Of such a nature was the Serapeum of Racoris, 
described as of much earlier antiquity than the 
temple of the same name founded by one of the. 
Ptolemies*. Racotis was in ruins before the 
building of Alexandria‘; and the Crypte of Nr- 
cROPOLIS, from their situation, can be attributed 
only to that antient,city‘. Having before shewn 
that the worship of Serapis in Egypt was long 
anterior to the introduction of an idol under 
that name by Ptolemy Soter*, as related by 


(1) Karctucy 38 rev airdv rovrov xa) Sapam civ dion Onrovors. pas av Ona 
dive wopsitobon tas buys trav Biwcavrwr, aporae nat dixasorara. ‘Quem nos 
alio nomine Serapim vocamus, et qui est é/d%s, sub aspectum minime 
cadens : ad quem Plato sublimes ait evehi iJlorum animas, qui quam 
optimé justissiméque vixerunt.” Julianus Imp. Orat. iv. p.136. Vid. 
Jablonski Panth. Afgypt. tom.1. p. 237. Francof. 1750. 

- (2%) ** Fuerat illic sacellum Serapidi atque Isidi antiquitus sacratum.” 
Tacit. Hist. lib. iv. c. 84. . 

(3) ‘*Nam Racotis, que postea nonnisi suburbium Alexandria fuit, 
dia ante urbem hanc regiam ab Alexandro erectam, illic steterat. Vid. 
Jablonski Pantheon ALgyptiorum, tom. 1. p. 231. Franeof. 1750. Also 
the authors by him cited. Pausanias, lib. v. p. 432. Strabo, lib. xvii. 
p.545. Plinius, lib.v. c.10. Clemens Alexandrinus, Protreptico, p. 3i. 
Stephanus Ethnicographus, in voce ‘Paxwrns, &c. &e. , 

(4) Jablonski, &c. ubi supra. 

(5) See Chap. V. p. 263, Note (5), of this volume. In addition to 
the evidence there offered for the antiquity of the worship of Serapis 
in Egypt, may be also cited the following powerful argument, as urged 

by 
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‘Z acitus*, and also mentioned the authorities which pod 
refer its origin to the death of the Patriarch Joseph?» 4 —~ 
it will be proper briefly to notice the opinion of 
Jablonshi, as to this part of the Egyptianmythology; 
because a symbol which we discovered, forming’ Remark- 
a central and conspicuous ornament of the Cata- {2° 
combs, may seem to strengthen his opinion, and 
thereby shew that here was the Serapeum of 
Racorts. He endeavours to prove, from various 
authorities, but principally by a passage which 

he has cited from the Saturnalia of Macrobius*, 

that SERAPIs was a type of the infernal sun, that 

18 to say, of the sun during its course through 

the lower hemisphere, or winter signs of the 
Zodiac ; as AMMon was of the supernal, or path of 


‘by Cuper in his Harpocrates, p. 83. Utrecht, 1687. ‘* Ante advectum 
ex Ponto Serapin, alius in AEgypto eodem nomine deus colebatur. 
Pausanias, lib. i. scribit Athenienses Serapidis cultum a Ptolemeo 
accepisse, et templum ejus izipavastorarov esse Alexandrinis, devaibrares 
3} iy Mizu: unde absque dubio sequitur, ANTE ProLemxum Lagi F, si 
is, ut plerique tradunt, Sinopensem deum advehi curavit, SARAFIN IN 
AEGYPTO CULTUM FUISSE.”’ 

(6) Tacit. Histor. lib. iv. cap. 84. 

(7) See Chap V. of this volume, as above cited. 

{8) “‘ Hoc argumentum Agyptii lucidius absolvunt, ipsius solis 
simulacra pinnata fingentes; quibus color apud illos non unus est. 
Alterum enim ceruled specie, alterum clara fingunt; ex his clarum 
superum, et ceruleum inferum vocant. Inferi autem nomen Soli datur, 
eum in inferiore hemispherio, id est hyematibus signis, cursum suum 
peragit; superi, cum partem Zodiaci ambit zstivam.”’ Macrob. Satur- 
nal. Lb. ie. 19, 
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cHAP. the sun during the summer months’. Hence the 
WH name of Hapxs, bestowed upon Serapis by the 


Emperor Julian*, and the analogy between this 
deity and the Pluto of the Greeks’. According to, 
Macrobius, the Egyptians were wont to represent 
the sun, in their winged images of that luminary, 
with two colours‘; one being white, as typical 
of Ammon or the supernal sun; the other blue, to 
denote Serapis, or the sun’s descent into Hades 
during winter, when it received the appellation 
of infernal’. It is a very curious circumstance, 
that the distinctions of colour mentioned by 
Macrobius may be noticed in all the mythological 
paintings of the Tahtars, the Chinese, and the 


(1) “ Sol superus et clarus est AMMON. Sol cxruleus et inferus est, 
utemihi persuadeo, SERAPIS.” Jublonsk. Panth, Egypt. tom. I. p. 235. 
Francof. 1750. 

(2) See the observation of Julian upon Seraprs, as before cited. See 
also Cyrill. Alexand. adversus Julian. p. 13. 

(3) ‘* Scriptores plerique, ubi ad Serapidem eorum deflectit oratio, 
eum feré semper Plutonem interpretari soliti fuerint.”” Jablonski, ubi 
supra, p. 236. See also the authers by him cited. Diodorus, lib. i. 
pe 22. Clemens Alexandr. in Protreptico, passim. Eusebius, Preparat. 
Evang. lib. ili. c.11. p. 113. Porphyrius Julianus, Imp. Orat. 4. 
p. 136. Cyrill. Alexandr, lib.i. in Julian. p.13. Aristides, Oratione in 
Serapim, passim. . 

(4) Vid. Macrob. Saturnal. ubi supra. 

(5) Hence, perhaps, the very antient superstition of the blue colour of - 
flame at the approach of departed spirits, coming from Hades. One 
of the Witches in Macbeth begins her incantation, ‘ Blie spirits and. 


white!’ &e. 
a 
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: people of Japan, where an image of the Sun igs CHAP 
introduced; but with this difference, that the SRE de 
colours, instead of being white and blue, are white 

and red°. The inhabitants of some parts of India, 

as it is well known, who are worshippers of the 

Sun, revere the invisible as well as the visible 
luminary; the former of which answers to AiAHS: 

and AOPATOY of the Egyptians and the Greeks’. 

This notion of Jablonski concerning SEeRaris is 

by him opposed to an opinion of the Fathers, 
which maintained that Szrapis was a symbol of 
Joseph: but even admitting it to be true in its 
fullest extent, it will rather serve to confirm that 
opinion, if attention be paid to the titles which 

the Hgyptzans were accustomed to bestow upon 

their deified princes. The language of the 
valuable Inscription on the Rosetta Tablet will set 

this truth in a very clear point of view: we there 


(6) The reader may see such representations in the engravings made 
from the sacred Pictures of the Calmuck tribes. (Vol. I. of these Travels, 
‘p- 320, octavo'edit.) In three of those pictures, this double representa- 
tion of the Sun is introduced ; although the plate have not been coloured, 
and the minutiz of the distinction were littleattended to by the engraver. 
In the original drawings, one orb is red, and the other white. The 
author at first supposed they were intended for the Sun and Moon. 

(7) — Dedheo wey xdvrwy Frarev Osdv tupev icon 


Xelpars wiv o aidny, Ain D elagos koropetvosa 


“Hédsov 32 bégsus. 
Dic Deorum omnium supremum esse Jao, 

Quem hyeme orcum vocant, ineunte autem vere Jovem, 
fEstate porro Solem. 


“Jam 
VOL. V. CC 
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find the deceased sovereign mentioned, as being 
‘TIKE THE GREAT VULCAN’. He is said to be 
‘EVEN AS THE SUN, THE GREAT KING OF THE 
UPPER AND LOWER REGIONS?; and his successor 
is called ‘Soy or THE Sun’.” If, therefore, the 
Sun in Hades, according to the most antient my- 
thology of Egypt, was called Srrapis, Joseph 
having descended thither, and being “‘ EVEN AS THE 
Sun,” according. to a style of deification which 
was invariable in Egypt, where the customs of 
the country were almost as unalterable as its cli- 
mate, would receive the appellation of Szrapis, 


‘after the same manner in which the name of 


Vutcan, father of the Sun*, was, so many ages 


** Jam bene intelligitur, quam bene et recte auctor versuum allatorum 
affrmet, Solem ab Mgyptiis, tempore hyberno vocari 2idny, eum, qui non 
videtur, quoniam nempe lux ejus, illo anni tempore, sub terram de- 
mersa est. Eundem PSEUDO-CALLISTHENES dixit aéparov rod Zivwarion, 
anvisibilem in Sinopio. EvsTaruius vero, eodem loco allatus, testatur 
Serapim in Sinopio Memphi coli." | Jablonsk. Panth, Zigypt. tom.}. 
pp. 236, 238. Francof. 1750. . 

(1) Kabdasp 6 “HOairros 6 ubyas. 

(2) Kaddaep 6 “HA00s, uéyus Bucrrsds ray vt dw nol cov rs xderw xapare 
The word x#pa», in this Inscription, has been usually translated districts, 
with ‘reference to the division of Mgypt into upper and lower; but this 
division is of modern date ; and the Sun would hardly be styled ‘‘ King 
of Upper and Lower Egypt.” The expression seems to be metaphorical, 
and rather applicable to the antient notions concerning Sol Superus 
and Sol Inferus; as mentioned by Macrobius. 

(3) Thod rod “Hato 

(4) See Note (1). 
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after, applied to Ptolemy, by the priests of a, 


/ 


We will detain the Reader no longer with Descent 
such observations ; but proceed to a survey of Bean 
the surprising repositories that have given rise 
to them, and which received among the Antients 
the appropriate appellation of the “ City of the 
Dead.” Nothing so marvellous ever fell within 
our observation; but in Upper Egypt, perhaps, 
works of a similar nature may have been found. 
The Crypte of Jerusalem, Tortosa, Jebilee, Lao- 
dicea, and Telmessus*®, are excavations of the 
same kind, but far less extensive. They enable 
us, however, to trace the connection which 
antiently existed in the sepulchral customs of 
all the nations bordering the eastern coast of 
the Mediterranean; from the shores of Carthage 
and of Cyrene, to Egypt, to Palestine, to Phe- 
nicia, and to Asia Minor. An inclination com- 
mon to man, in every period of his history, 
but particularly in the patriarchal ages, of 
being finally “gathered unto his fathers,” may 
explain the prodigious labour bestowed in 


SRR a aa a a eee 


(5) See Chap. VII. of the Fourth Volume of these Travels, p- 323, 
&c. Octavo Edition ; also the observations in Note (4) of the same 
page, as to the situation of such sepulchres, 

CG,2 
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the construction of these primeva. . sepulchres. 


wee Wheresoever the roving Phenicians extended 


their colonies, whether to the remotest parts of 
Africa, or of Europe, even to the most. distant 
islands of their descendants the Celte in the 
Northern Ocean, the same rigid and religious 
adherence to this early practice may yet be 
noticed '. 


The Alexandrian guides to the Catacombs will 
not be persuaded to enter them without using 
the precaution of a clue of thread, in order 
to secure their retreat. We were therefore 
provided with a ball of twine to answer this 
purpose; and also witha quantity of wax tapers, 
to light our passage through these dark cham- 
bers. They are situate about half a league 
along the shore, to the westward of the present 
city. The whole coast exhibits the remains of 
other sepulchres, that have been violated, and 
are now inruins. The name of Cleopatra's Bath 


(1) Amongthe Wild Jrish, every avocation yields to the paramount 
duty of conveying a corpse to its destination, whatsoever may be the 
distance of the place designed for its interment. When the bearers 
arrive with a coffin, which, in order to fulfil the wishes of the de- 
ceased, is to be carried to some distant part of the country, they 
deposit it in the middle of the first village or town at which they rest, 
whence it is immediately forwarded. by others who become its volun- 
tary supporters. 
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has been given to an artificial reservoir, into GIAR: 
which the sea has now access; but for what WL 
reason it has been so called, cannot be ascer- 
tamed: it is a bason hewn out of the rock; and 
if it ever were intended for a bath, it was, in all 
probability, a place where they washed the 
bodies of the dead before they were embalmed. 
Shaw maintained that the Crypt@ of NEcro- 
POLIS were not intended for the reception of 
mummies, or embalmed bodies?; in which he 
is decidedly contradicted by the text of Strato’. 
Perhaps he was one of those who had been 
induced to adopt the erroneous notion that 
mummies were placed upright upon. their feet 
in Egyptian sepulchres, and therefore was at a 
loss to reconcile the horizontal position of the 
Thece with his preconceived notions, We shall 
presently have very satisfactory evidence of the 
manner in which embalmed bodies were laid, 
when deposited within these tombs by the inha- 
bitants of Egypt, before the foundation of Aler- 
andria. The original entrance to them is now 
closed, and it is externally concealed from 


(2) “The Crypte, &c. were not intended for the reception ‘of 
mummies or embalmed bodies.” Shaw’s Travels, p. 293. Lond. 1757. 
(3) Kai xaraywyal, xpos ras rapinsing viv vengay imiryocias Strabon, 


Geogr. lib, xvii. p. 1128. Oxon. 1807. 
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observation. The only place whereby admittance 


to the interior is practicable, may be found 


facing the sea, near an angle towards the north: 
it is a small aperture, made through the soft 
and sandy rock, either by burrowing animals, 
or by men for the purpose of ransacking the 
cemetery. This aperture is barely large enough 
to admit a person upon his hands and knees’. 
Here it is not unusual to encounter jackals, 
escaping from the interior, when alarmed by 
any person approaching: on this account the 
guides recommend the practice of discharging 
agun, or pistol, to prevent any sally of this 
kind. Having passed this aperture with lighted 
tapers, we arrived, by a gradual descent, at a 
square chamber, almost filled with earth: to the 
right and left of this are smaller apartments, 
chiseled in the rock: each of these contains on 
either side of it, except that of the entrance, a 
Soros for the reception of a mummy; but owing 
to the accumulation of sand in all of them, this 
part of the Catacombs cannot be examined with- 
out great difficulty. Leaving the first chamber, 
we found a second of still larger dimensions, 
having four Crypte with Soroi, two on either 


(1) See the aperture marked A, in the annexed Plan of the Cata- 
combs, 
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side, and a fifth at its extremity towards the a 
south-east. From hence, penetrating towards W»—~ 
the west, we passed through another forced 
aperture, which conducted us into a square 
chamber without any receptacles for dead 
bodies ; thence, pursuing a sowth-western course, 
we persevered in effecting a passage, over 
heaps of sand, from one chamber to another, - 
admiring everywhere the same extraordinary 
effects of labour and ingenuity, until we found 
ourselves bewildered with so many passages, 
that our clue of thread became of more import- 
ance than we at first believed it would prove to 
be. At last we reached the stately antecham- 
ber of the principal sepulchre, which had every 
appearance of being intended for a regal repo- 
~ sitory. It was of a circular form?, surmounted 
by a beautiful dome, hewn out of the rock, with 
exquisite perfection, and the purest simplicity of 
workmanship. In a few of the chambers we 
observed pilasters, resembling, in their style of 
architecture, the Doric, with architraves, as in 
some of the most antient sepulchres near to Jeru- 
salem ; but they were all integral parts of the 
solid rock. The dome covering the circular 


(2) See D of the annexed Plan. 
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chamber was without ornament; the entrance 
to it being from the north-west. Opposite to 
this entrance was a handsome square Crypé 
with three Soroi; and to the right and left were 
other Crypte@, similarly surrounded with places 
for the dead. Over the entrance to this sepul- 
chre we observed the remarkable symbol, 
sculptured in relief, of an Orb with extended 
WINES *« 


It is to this hieroglyphical sign that allusion 
was before made; for this seems evidently to 
represent the sudbterraneous Sun, or SOL INFE- 
rus, as mentioned by Macrobius*; and if the 
latter be Serapis, as it is maintained to be by 
Jablonshi*®, we have almost a proof that the cir- 


a 


(1) Inone of Colonel Squire’s Letters to his brother, dated Alex- 
andria, Christmas-day, 1801, it is stated, that he saw ‘‘a Crescent” over 
the entrance to the circular chamber, and that it is perhaps on that 
account vulgarly. called ‘‘ tie Temple of Diana.” Perhaps Colonel 
Squire mistook the Orb for a Crescent, by discerning only a part of 
the symbol above mentioned. The author’s description of the’ inte- 
rior of these Catacombs was, of necessity, written from memory ; it 


‘being almost impossible to make notes while exploring them. He 
-certiinly saw the symbol of the Orb with wings, as he has described 
it: bat whether it were over the Entrance to the circular Temple, or 


within the Dome of the Temple over the entrance to the “ handsome 
square Crypt”’ mentioned above, he cannot positively affirm. 


(2) Saturnalia, lib. i. c. 19. 
(3) Panth, 2Zgypt. tom. I. p. 235. Francof. 1570. 
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eular shrine was the antient Serapéwm of Racotis, 
alluded to by Tacitus*. All the rest of the his- 
tory of these Catacombs seems to be involved 
in darkness, impervious as that which pervades 
every avenue of the excavated chambers. We 
endeavoured to penetrate farther towards the 
south-west and south, and found that another 
complete wing of the vast fabric extended in 
those directions; but the labour of the research 
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was excessive. The crypte upon the south-west 


side corresponded with those which we have 
described towards the north-east. In the middle 
between the two, a long range of chambers 
extended from the centra and circular shrine, to- 
wards the north-west; and inthis direction appears 
to have been the principal and original entrance. 
Proceeding towards it, we came to a large 
room in the middle of the fabric, between the 
supposed Serapéum and the main outlet, or 
portal, towards the sea. Here the workmanship 
was very elaborate; and to the right and left 
were chambers, with receptacles ranged paral- 
lel to each other. Farther on, in the same 
direction, is a passage with galleries and spa- 
cious apartments on either side; perhaps the 
KATATLOLAI mentioned by Strabo for embalming 


(4) Tacit. Histor) lib. iv. e, 84, 
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ea the dead; or the chambers belonging to the 

enya’ priests, who constantly officiated in the Sera- 
péum. (n the front is a kind of vestibulum, or 
porch; but it is exceedingly difficult to ascer- 
tain precisely the nature of the excavation 
towards the main entrance, from the manner in 
which it is now choked with earth and rubbish. 
If this part weve laid open, it is possible that 
something further would be known as to the 
design of the undertaking ; and, at all events, 
one of the most curious of the antiquities of 
Egypt would then be exposed to the investiga- 
tion it merits. Having passed about six hours 
in exploring, to the best of our ability, these 
gloomy mansions, we regained, by means of 
our clue, the aperture by which we had entered, 
and quitted them for ever. 

We have now concluded almost all that re- 
lates to our residence in Alexandria, and to our 
observations in Ecypr. A journey to the Oasis 
would have been a desirable completion of the 
African part of our travels; but our friend Mr. 
Hammer, in whose company we hoped to have 
made it, had left the country ; and neither our 
health nor the disposition of the Arabs were 
favourable to the undertaking. We forbear 
hoticing many interesting objects of curiosity in 
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Alexandria, particularly its prodigious cisterns, CHAP. 
which are coéval with the city, because they sda 
have so often been described. The difficulty of 
“knowing when to have done,” is perhaps 
never more sensibly felt, than in a territory so 
fertile of resources as that we are now leaving. 
The time is perhaps not distant, when Alex- 
andria alone, a city ence so vain of its great 
reputation and the rank it held among the Pagan 
states, shall again become the resort, if not the 
residence, of learned men, who will dedicate 
their time and their talents to a better investi- 
gation of its interesting antiquities'. So little 
are we acquainted with its valuable remains, 
that not a single excavation for purposes of dis- 
covery has yet been begun; nor is there any 
thing published with regard to its modern his- 
tory, excepting the observations that have 
resulted from the hasty survey made of its for- 
Jorn and desolated havens, by a few travellers 
whose transitory visits ended almost with the 
days of their arrival*. Scarcely had we felt 
et 
(1) A local work of this kind, restricted entirely to the Antiquities 


of Alexandria, might complete one of the most splendid and valuable 
publications which have yet been added to the archives of taste and 
of literature. 

(2) A very curious instance is afforded by Bruce, who wrote an 
account of Alexandria, and, literally, did not spend one entire day in 
the city. He was at sea on the morning of the twentieth of June, 1768, 

previously 
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oe the importance of more accurate and carefui 
—a—— inquiry, than, like our predecessors, we also 
prepared for our departure. A few days before 
the French garrison was allowed to march out: - 
with the honours of war, we set out upon a 
visit to the Capudan Pasha, who was encamped 
with the Turkish troops, in the rear of the Bri- 
tish army. He had promised us a passage, on 
board a Turkish frigate, to any part of the 
Archipelago; and we hastened to receive a letter 
from him to the Captain, previously to the ves- 
sel’s sailing for Constantinople. As soon as we 
reached the Pasha’s tent, he asked after the 
author's brother, Captain Clarke, and desired. to 
see him. Being told that he had sailed with a 
part of the French army to Marseilles, he begged 
that we would convey a verbal message to Sir 
Richard Bickerton, then in the old port of dlex- 
andria. This message contained nothing less 
than a request that the Turkish fleet might have 
permission to enter that port before the surrender 
of the city to the English army. We had con- 
sequently to return back to Alexandria, and give 
up our own business for the present. 


previously to his landing at ALEXANDRIA ; (See Bruce’ Travels, 
vol. I. p. 7. Edin. 1790.) and in the afternoon he left that city for 
Rosetta, 
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Arriving on board Sir Richard's ship, we de- 
livered our message, and were invited into his 
cabin to dinner; but being desirous of carrying 
back his answer that evening, we declined his 
polite offer. He had before positively refused 
the same request from the Pasha: its renewal 
was therefore troublesome, and even imperti- 
nent ; for it was well known to Sir Richard, and 
to Lord Keith, that it had no other design for its 
basis than the payment of the Turkish Galeon: 
gies by the plunder of the city. The Capudan 
Pasha was a person upon whom no reliance 
could be placed, although he had not then mani- 
fested all the atrocity of his character .by the 
murder of the Beys'; however, he received us 


(1) This happened soon after our departure. The circumstances 
are thus detailed by Colonel Squire, who was an eye-witness of the 
transaction, in a Letter to his Brother, the Rev. E. Squire, dated ‘Alex- 
andria, Oct. 1,1801. None of the real or supposed massacres of 
Buonaparté can be said to have equalled this, in treachery or atrocity. 

“* We are now engaged in a sort of warfare with the Turks. Before 
this arrives, you will have heard the cause: but as you may wish to 
have an accurate account of this horrible affair, I shall detail to you 
the principal circumstances. The Capudan Pasha, whose encamp- 
ment was in the rear of the English, wrote to some of the Beys at 
Cairo, requesting them to honour him with a visit.’ They accepted 
his invitation, although they had been frequently admonished by 
Sir J. (now Lord) Hutchinson, not to engage in too great an intimacy 
with the Turks. They were escorted from Rosetta to the camp off 
Alexandria by an English guard, and they remained with the Pasha 
under our immediate protection. Two days previous to their intended 
return to Caro, the Pasha proposed. an excursion to Alexandria, 

During 


Conduct of 
the Capu- 
dan Pasha, 
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with great politeness, but returned this brief 
and pithy answer; that “ the first Turkish ship 
which presumed to enter, before the city was sur- 


During their visit, the Zurk had loaded them with every pretended 
proof of civility and kindness. The very day on which this dastardly 
assassin perpetrated his black design, he swore by his beard, in 
presence of the Beys who were breakfasting at his table, and 
by the holy Koran which was before him, that he was their firm 
friend and supporter. When the entertainment was nearly concluded, 
an attendant came into the Pasha’s tent, to inform his Highness that 
a sufficient number of horses and trappings could not be procured for 
the whole of the retinue. The Pasha, hearing this, pretended to be 
highly incensed at the messenger—‘* However,” said he, ‘Gentlemen, 
we will not be disappointed in our excursion: my boats are in the lake, 
close to the camp, and we may proceed to Alexandria by water, where 
your Mamatukes, and my attendants, may meet us in the city.’ The 
cunning of this is evident: he separates the Beys from their body- 
guard, that there may be no prospect of an effectual resistance. The 
poor unsuspecting Beys embarked with the Pasha, and, attended by 
four or five boats, steered towards the inundation. Scarcely had they 
advanced a quarter of a mile from the shore, when a boat arrived, 
with a messenger who pretended to have a particular despatch for the 
Pasha from Constantinople. The Turk immediately opening the 
letter, apologized to the Beys, saying that he was obliged to answer 
the despatch, but that he would afterwards follow them to dlexandria. 
In this manner he left the Beys, and returned in the small boat to 
the camp; by this artifice avoiding the exposure of his own person in 
the scuffle that was to ensue. Shortly after his departure, the boats 
alter their course, and steer for Aboukir Bay, with an intention of 
putting the Beys on board the Sultan Selim, there at anchorage. The 
Beys now perceived the whole design of this dark plot. - They first 
remonstrated ; then resisted; and, exclaiming they were betrayed, a 
discharge of musketry was poured upon them from two or three of 
the boats. Endeavouring to defend themselves, they were attacked 
by the crew of the Pasha’s boat with swords. Notwithstanding all 
this, they fought manfully with their poignards. Osman Bry 
TOMBOURGEE, successor to MouraD Bry, received seventeen wounds. 


The event of this affair was, that of seven Beys, and a Cashef or 
Prime 
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rendered, would instantly be sunk.” It was towards 
sun-set when the author reached once more the 
magnificent Turkish pavilion of audience, sta- 
tioned on the borders of the Lake of Aboukir, 
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Prime Minister, two were killed with the Cashef, one was most cruelly 
wounded, and two were drowned. Two only remain, who were made 
prisoners by- the hired assassins of the Pasha. The whole of this 
transaction being reported to Sir J. (now Lord) Hutchinson, he imme. 
diately waited upon the Pasha at the head of his troops, and, after 
calling him, to his face, liar, coward, villain, assassin, and using every 
menace and other opprobrious expression until the mean traitor 
burst into tears, he demanded the bodies of the Beys; of those who 
were dead, as well as of the living. Thus intimidated by the spirited 
behaviour of the English General, the Pasha delivered up the three 
dead bodies, together with the persons of the living. The three 
bodies were interred, with military honours, within the city, Thus 
the English have taken a very decided part in favour of the Mama- 
dukes, and God knows what will be the event. Weare in complete 
possession of Alexandria ; no armed Turk {is permitted to enter the 
town. The same sort of scene has been attempted at Cairo. The 
Vizier pretended to invite the Beys,’and to present’them with pelisses : 
they have all been seized, although I have not yet heard that any 
violence has yet been offered to their persons. Sir J. Hutchinson has 
threatened, it is said, to march an army against the 7 izier, if he do 
not immediately release the Beys from their confinement. Whatever 
may have been the policy of England, our GENERAL HAS CONDUCTED 
HIMSELF WITH HONOUR AND PROPRIETY. He could not have remained 
an inactive spectator of such base transactions. The Beys were under 
his immediate protection; therefore, by the common laws of hospi- 
tality, he was bound to declare himself their guardian. His own 
honour, and that of his country, were pledged for their safety. I saw 
this INFAMOUS TRANSACTION from our camp. I was witness to the 
firing of the musketry ; but not suspecting what was passing, I did 
not take particular notice of the circumstance.” Colonel Squire’s 
MS. Correspondence, 
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| ALEXANDRIA. 
“near to the place where the sluices were cut 
through the Canal of Alexandria, for inundating 
the old bed of the Lake Mareotis. The Pasha 
was out on horseback ; and the officers of the 
pavilion, drawn up in two lines, from the en- 
trance of the tent to the rich cushions placed 
for the Pasha at the upper extremity, were 
amusing themselves with the tricks of a buffoon 
kept by the Pasha, who was mimicking the 
state ceremonies of his master when giving 
audience ; consequently, one of his frolics was 
to receive the author as if the Pasha had been 
present. This unusual facetiousness on the 
part of the Turks was soon put to flight by the 
arrival of the great man himself, with his Inter- 
preter ; who no sooner heafd the answer to his 
message, than, acting with much less dignity 
than his buffoon, he spat on the ground’, 
stamped, and, abruptly quitting the tent, 


(1) The malediction of the Zurks, as of other Oriental nations, is 
frequently expressed in no other way than by spitting on the ground, 
of which an instance will be related in the next Chapter. May not 
this explain the reason why our Saviour, (who taught to “‘ bless, and 
curse not,” and who, in the annihilation of Heathen superstitions, 
frequently made the outward sign subservient to opposite purposes of 
grace and benevolence,) when he healed the blind and the deaf, is said 
to have “* spué on the ground.’ See John ix. 6. Mark vii. 33. and 
vili. 23. See also a Note in Chap.1X. Fol. I. of these Travels, 
where allusion is made to this custom, as practised at a Russians 
Christening. 
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hurried on board a covered boat upon the lake, in 
which he was accustomed to pass the night, 
and made his appearance no more on. that 
eyening. All hopes of a passage on board the 
frigate seemed therefore, for a moment, at an end. 
But Isaac Bey, the Capudan Pasha’s interpreter 
and secretary, conducted the author to his own 
tent, and, pleading a sudden indisposition on 
the part of his master, promised to accommo- 
date matters; begging, at the same time, that 
the Pasha’s behaviour might not be noticed at 
head-quarters, and desiring us to call again 
upon the sixteenth. 


A curious adventure befel us upon our return 


for the second time this evenine Monday, Sep-— 


o, 
tember the fourteenth, into Alexandria. The 
English sentinels had advanced from. their 
former stations, close to the gates of the gar- 
rison; the first division of the French army 
having this day embarked at Aboukir. The word 
for the night, as given by the French General 
for passing the gates, was ‘Citoyen.” As the 
author rode up to the Rosetta Gate, hearing a 
distant challenge somewhat indistinctly, and 
supposing he had passed all the English sen- 
tinels, he gave the word as he had been in- 


structed to do bythe French. Presently, drawing 
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CHAP. nearer, he plainly perceived a soldier level- 
_—— ling his musket at his breast, exclaiming at the 


same time, with a broad Scotch dialect, <‘ Wha’s 
that says Citoyen?—gee the richt word, or you’re a 
deed mon!” Had this happened during the 
negotiation for the surrender of the city, the 
honest Highlander would not, perhaps, have 
acted with so much forbearance; but the French 
and the English sentinels were then standing 
close to each other, and it was probably nothing 
more than a vaunt of his patriotism in the 
presence of his enemy. Some difficulty, too, oc- 
curred at the inner gates, which had never 
before happened; the sentinels there refusing 
to lower the drawbridge without a written order 
from Menou. We offered to shew our passport, 
signed by General Réné; but must have passed 
the night upon the sands, if one of our party 
had not resorted to a stratagem, and pretended 
being the bearer of despatches to the French 
Commander-in-chief. We were then allowed 
to enter; and being conducted by a sentinel to 
head-quarters, were permitted, after explaining 
what had happened, to return to our lodgings. 


The fifteenth was passed chiefly in taking 
leave of our friends, and in preparations for our 
voyage to Greece. We obtained permission, 
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through the kindness of Signor Fontossi, from we 
whom we received many civilities, to trace with Gx=_— 


a pencil a beautiful plan of the Catacomls of 
Necropotis, which had been finished by one of 
the chief engineers belonging to the French In- 
stitute’. A poor Negro girl, who had been sold 
as a slave? to some Frenchman, endeavoured 
this day to throw herself from a very high win- 
dow; but being alarmed in the attempt, by the 
depth below her, held by her hands, and re- 
mained suspended in that situation until her 
cries brought some persons to her assistance. 


a ee ee eae 


(1) It is the same from which the Rev. G. Wilkins completed Ene 
drawing of those Catacombs that was engraved for this work. 

(2) The officers of the French army purchased a number of these 
slaves. The Megro women were particularly in request among them, 
and many were conveyed to France. The cause of this singular taste 
has been explained by one of their own Savans, in the Appendix to 
Peltier’s Edition of Denon’s Travels. 
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of Cos. 


ie Lw the morning of September the sixteenth, we 


ea left Alexandria: taking back our horses, &c. to 
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the British camp. A Chiaoux, or constable of cap. 
the Turkish army, rode with us from the gates. eomaeded 
This man expressed great indignation that the 
french were permitted to capitulate for the sur- 
render of the place: he said it was very evident 
that the Djowrs (Infidels) were all acting in con- 
cert with each other, and that their apparent 
enmity was a mere device to deceive the Turks. 
Being asked what the Turks would have done, 
if the whole management had been left to them; 
he answered, “ We should have cut off all their 
heads, to be conveyed to the Grand Signior ; or have 
stripped them naked, and turned them into the De- 
sert.’ In our way through the British camp, we 
called upon Lord Hutchinson, and endeavoured 
to express our gratitude for his unceasing pa- 
tronage, from the moment of our first arrival in 
Ecypt, bestowed in the midst of his more im- 
portant avocations ; and we hope that this now 
disinterested memorial may prove that his Lord- 
ship's kindness has not been forgotten. We 
then visited a few other friends, who were 
rejoicing in the prospect of a speedy termina- 
tion to one of the severest campaigns which 
British soldiers are likely to encounter—a termi- 
nation, too, that covered them with glory. The 
number of the enemy expelled by our army 
from Egypt, after all the losses he had sus- 
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tained, was greater than the aggregate of the 


enya English combined forces when they were first 


landed at dloukir’. It was a contest against 
veteran troops, under every circumstance of 
privation; a species of warfare to which our 
soldiers were unaccustomed ; carried on against 
men who were in full possession of the terri- 
tory, were inured to the unhealthiness of the 
climate, and had all the advantages of position. 
Succeeding generations may indeed exult in 
the triumph thus obtained for our country ; for, 
so long as the annals of our Empire endure, it 
shall be said, that ‘“‘ lance to lance, and horse 
to horse,” the legions of France, who had 
boasted themselves to be invincible, fled, or fell, 
before the youth of Britain. 


From the British, we went to the Turhish 
camp ; and again had an audience of the Capu- 


dan Pasha. He had recovered his composure: 


and he gave us three letters; one to the Cap- 
tain of his own ship, the Sultan Selim; a second 


(1) ‘f When we landed, the effective force of our army did not 


exceed 15,000 men. The French, an enemy well established in a 


country full of resources, embarked from Cairo 13,000; from Alex- 
andria (mirabile dictu!) 10,000. We must perhaps deduct 5000, for the 
civil tribe and the merchants, who followed the army: there will then 
remain 18,000 for their effective force.’’—Colonel Squire’s MS, Cor- 
respondence, Leiter dated Alexandria, Oct. 5, 1801. , 
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to the Captain of the frigate in which we were 
to sail; and a third to the Governor of Rhodes, 
containing, as he said, an order for boats to take 
us either to Stanchio, or to Scio. Thus provided: 
we continued our journey to Aboukir, along the 
sandy neck of land which stretches, in the 
shape of a ribbon, from the place where our 
army landed, entirely to Alexandria; having the 
Lake of Aboukir upon our right, and the sea 
upon our left. The whole of this tract is a 
desert, interspersed here and there with a few 
plantations of palm-trees. The dates hung from 
these trees in such large and tempting clusters; 
although not quite ripe, that we climbed to the 
tops of some of them, and bore away with us 
large branches*, with their fruit. In this man- 
ner, dates are sometimes sent, with the branches, 
as presents to Constantinople. A ripe Egyptian 
date, although a delicious fruit, is never refresh- 
ing to the palate. It suits the Turks, who are 
fond of sweetmeats of all kinds; and its flavour 
is not unlike that of the conserved green citron 
which is brought from Madeira. The largest 
plantation occurred about half-way between 


/ 


(2) The leaves of these trees, when grown to a size for bearing fruit, 
are six or eight feet long ; and may be termed branches, for the trees 
have no other. 


Journey to 
Aboukir, 
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Alexandria and Aboukir, whence our army 


———— marched to attack the French on the thirteenth: 


of March: the trees here were very lofty, and,. 
from the smgular formation of their bark, we 
found it as easy to ascend to the tops of these 
trees as to climb the steps of a ladder. Where- 
ever the date-tree is found in these dreary 
deserts, it not only presents a supply of salutary 
food, for men and camels', but Nature has so 
wonderfully contrived the plant, that its first 
offering is accessible to man alone; and the 
mere circumstance of its presence, in all sea- 
sons of the year, is a never-failing indication of 
fresh water near its roots. Botanists describe 
the trunk of the date-tree as full of. rugged 
knots*; but the fact is, that it is full of cavities, 
the vestiges of its decayed leaves, which have 
within them an horizontal surface, flat and even, 
exactly adapted to the reception of the human 
feet and hands; and it is impossible to view 
them without believing that HE, who in the 
begmning fashioned *“ EVERY TREE, IN THE 
WHICH IS THE FRUIT OF A TREE YIELDING SEED,” 


cae a ae 


(1) The Arabs feed their camels with the date stones, after grinding | 
them in their hand-mills. 

(2) See Phenix dactilifera. Martyn’s Edit. of Miller’s Dict. Lond, 
1807. 

{3) Gen. i. 29. 
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as ‘‘ MEAT FOR MAN, has here manifested one 
among the innumerable proofs of his beneficent 
design. The extensive importance of the date- 
tree is one of the most curious subjects to whicha 
traveller can direct his attention. A considerable 
part of the inhabitants of Egypt, of Arabia, and 
of Persia, subsist almost entirely upon its fruit. 
They boast also of its medicinal virtues. Their 
camels feed upon the date-stones. From the 
leaves* they make couches, baskets, bags, 
mats, and brushes; from the lranches, cages 
for their poultry, and fences for their gardens ; 
from the jlres of the boughs, thread, ropes, 
and rigging; from the sap is prepared a spiri- 
tuous liquor; and the trunk of the tree fur- 
nishes fuel: it is even said that from one 
variety of the palm-tree, the Phenix Jarinifera, 
meal has been extracted, which is found 
among the fibres of the trunk, and has been 
used for food’. We cut off a few djerids*, and 
sent them for walking-sticks to some friends 


(4) See Note, p. 407. 


(5) See Roxburgh's Plants of Coromandel, as published by the East- 
India Company, under the direction of Sir Joseph Bunks. Lond. 1795. 

(6) The name given by the Turks and Arabs to the midrib, or /on- 
gitudinul stem of the leaf of the palm-tree. Hence the name of Dyerid, 
given to the equestrian sport, wherein short staves are thrown by the 
combatants : these were originally Dyjerids; but this name is new 
common to all short sticks used as darts in that came. 
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in England, as memorials of the spot where 
our troops displayed such signal heroism. 
Beneath these trees, we found some of the smaller 
brass cannon-shot used by the French, when 
driven by our troops along this sandy district. 
Nothing can exceed the dreary nature of all the 
prospect between Alexandria and Aboukir, if we 
except these plantations :. yet in this narrow. 
maritime tract’, the whole of which may be 
comprehended in one bird’s-eye view*, were 
situate the cities of Nicopolis, Taposiris Parva, 
and Canopus, mentioned by Strabo’. A person 
actually surveying the country, considers the 
fact as scarcely credible; for where, in this 


(1) The shape of it may be compared to that of a band, or girdles 
and it is worthy of remark, that Strabo, speaking of the district 
between the sea and the Canopicun Canal, uses the expression oreyi 
vis rawie: whether with reference to the territory between Alex- 
andria and Aboukir, or not, others may determine. 

(2) See the Vignette to this Chapter. 

(3) Mera 08 rhy Sdouya chy tal Sxediav dyoueny, 6 ns tard cov Kévwov 
Wrovs toes MUOLAANAS TH Teeperlo, TH ao Dapou Mees Tov KavwBinod oro- 
pares orevn yep TIs Tasvia meraky Iuhnes vod ve weAdryous xed Tis ducspuryos, ey 
A bors fre pape Tawoorpis, werd thy Nixdwoduy xad od ZeQvproy® expe volonov 
exovewe Apowvons AGpodirns' 7d 0s uroudv, xual Oaviv rive woruy tvradld Paci’ 
x. 7a. “* Postfossam, que Schediam et Canopum ducit, est navi- 
gatio secundum maritimam oram ei, que a Pharo usque ad Cano- 
picum ostium perducit, equalibus semper spatiis opposita: angusta 
enim quedam fascia inter pelagus et fossam extenditur, in qua est 
Parva Taposiris, post Nicopolim ac Zephyrium, et promontorium ac 
Veneris Arsinoés sacellum habet. Hoc in loco dicunt olim urbem 
Lhonim fuisse, &c.” , Strabon, Geog. lib. xvii. p. 1135. Oxon. 1807. 
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confined and desert space, could those cities 
have been placed? Notwithstanding the very 
general observation to which the whole district 
has been recently exposed, nothing is less de- 
cided than the locality of any one of those 
places. Until lately, we had not the smallest 
idea of the geography of this part of Ecyrr‘*; 
and even now, when we are become acquainted 
with it, it exhibits only a long ridge of sand, 
extending east and west, for about a dozen or 
fifteen miles, which seems liable, at every in- 
stant, to be washed into the sea’. If, as some 
have supposed®, Aboukir denote the site of 
Canopus, the ruins engraved by Denon’ under 
that name may have belonged to Parva Tapo- 
siris*; or to the antient fane, alluded te by 


(4) See any of the Maps of Egypt previous to the landing of the 
English army in 180. 

(5) See the ‘‘ Survey of the Country between 4boukir and ALEx- 
ANDRIA,” Map facing p.340 of the Third Volume, Octavo edit. 

(6) See the Notes to the Oxford edit. of Strabo, p. 1135, note 31. 

(7) See Pl. 8. Fig. 2. tom. II. of the large Paris edition. 

(8) They were thus alluded to by Colonel Squire. ‘‘ Three leagues 
eastward of Alexandria, immediately on the sea-shore, are the ruins 
of very superb and extensive buildings. It is imagined these formed 
part of the city of Taposiris Parva. Here are also cut out of the 
solid rock a number of places which have the appearance of baths. 
_ Not far from this spot, at a short distance in the sea, may be seen the 
fragments of several pieces of antient sculpture, granite and marble 
Sphinxes, a colossal fluted statue with the head of a dog, an immense 
granite fist, and other relics, plainly indicating the site of a temple.” 
Colonel Squire’s MS. Letters. 
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pe Strabo’, at the Zephyri ium Promontory, where 
wena Lhonis formerly stood. But, if this be true, 
where are the vestiges of the channel in which 
the annual devotees performed their voyage 
from Alexandria to Canopus?? It is evident this 
could not have been the Alexandrian Canal, if 
Aboukir stood on the site of Canopus; for this 
Canal has no connection with Aboukir. Was it 
then a Canal which, traversing the bed of the 
new Lake, now called that of Aboukir, commu- 
nicated with the dlexandrian? All this is very 
uncertain. Neither the observations made during 
the time that our troops remained in Egypt, 
nor by the French who preceded them, have in 
any degree elucidated this very difficult part of | 
the antient geography of Eayrr. The country 
itself seems to have been subjected to the most 
mighty revolutions, from the convulsions of 
Nature. The present state of Nelson’s Island, 
and of the antiquities found upon it, prove that 
avery considerable part of it has been swal- 
lowed by the waves.. The Lake of Albouhir, now 
a very considerable inlet of the sea, is the 
result of an inundation which happened within 
the last thirty years. How is it possible, there- 


(1) See Strabo, ubi supra. 
(2) Strabon. Geog. lib. xvii. p. 1136. Oxon. 1807. 
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fore, to settle the topography of places whose 
remains are, perhaps, at this time, under water? 
The changes which the coast has undergone 
will render it no very easy task; and, certainly, 
it has not yet been determined. Whenever we 
undertook the inquiry, our investigation proved 
fruitless; and it is therefore better to state our 
uncertainty, than to aim at illustration, where 
there is so little chance of precision. Perhaps 
the difficulty may have been increased by con- 
sidering Aboukir as the antient Canopus*. Mis- 
led by this opinion, the traveller is withdrawn 
from the line of observation marked out by 
Strabo. His route from Alexandria to Canopus, 
instead of being in the direction of Aboukir, may 
possibly have been along the course of the 
Alexandrian Canal; and if this be the ALOPY= on 
which the Canopican festivities were annually 
celebrated *; we must look for Canopus, and also 
for Heraclium*, rather in the direction of Uthd 


(3) See Vol. II]. of these Travels, Chap. I. p. 3. Ovtavo edit. 

(4) "Ey Deki d ois KavoBinis dans ibe, h Diapuk tooly 4 to) KeverGoy 
swdarouce +h Amery. -*  Canopicd porté exeunti ad dextram est fossa, 
que lacui jungitur, et Canopum fert.” Strab. Geog. lib. xvii. p. 1135. 


Oxon. 1807. - 


‘ 


y , 2 
(5) Mera 22 ray KdvaBav toon od “Hpderesoy od “Mpexrtous Uvov kepoy’ sivas 7d 


Kavopixoy oroun, rata apn rod Atara. “ Post Canopum est Heraclium, 


quod Herculis templum habet. Inde est Canopicum ostium, et ipsius 


Delta initium.” Strabon. Geog. lib. xvii. p.1136.° Oven. 1807. 
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or ae and of Rosetta, towards the Delta; or of Rach- 
wna manie, rather than in that of Aboukir. 


It was about sun-set when we reached the. 
shore near Aboukir. Here we hired a Greek 
boat, to take us to our former station on board 
the Félicité merchantman, lying among the 
transport ships, where we arrived at seven 
oclock the same evening. The good old 
Ragusan Captain gave us a hearty welcome to 
his cabin, and prepared for us a supper of 
roasted quails and pilau. Lord Keith had sailed 
about four days before for Malta, which pre- 
vented our taking leave of him, and of the 
officers of his ship, from whom we had ex- 
perienced many civilities. Dew fell in such; 
abundance, that the decks were wetted as 
during a heavy shower: nevertheless, from the 
very-animated state of the cabin, we preferred 
passing the night in this\damp situation; and 
experienced from it no inconvenience. 


We were detained in the fleet until the 
twenty-third. Upon the seventeenth, Mr. Schutz, 
who had been our companion since we left 
Rosetta, quitted the ship, and set out for Smyrna. 
During the whole of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth, it blew with such violence from the 
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north-west, that our frequent endeavours to cHap. 
reach the Turkish squadron proved. ineffectual. , bi si 
During one of these attempts, the crew being 
quite exhausted with rowing, and a considerable 
swell meeting the boat from the north-west, we 
put about, and hoisted sail. In this manner we 
were carried, unawares, so much to the leeward, 
that we soon found ourselves approaching the 
surf. The first symptom we had of this was in 
a wave which broke over our boat. A djerm, 
whose course we had imprudently followed, 
stood nearer in towards the shore, and gave 
us notice of our danger, by being stranded in 
view of us. These accidents happen so fre- 
quently to the 4rabs, that they are under very 
little alarm when they occur. It was the second 
instance we had witnessed of the same nature’. 
The crew of the djerm were presently seen 
swimming towards the shore, having abandoned. 
their boat, and its cargo, in the midst of the 
surf. We saw them all reach the land in per- 
fect safety. In the mean time, having strained 
every sinew, by dint of hard and continued 
exertions with our oars, we succeeded at last 
in extricating ourselves from this perilous 


(1) See Chap. I. p. 34, of this Volume. 
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aHae- situation. The old Ragusan, when we came on 


VIII. 


“—“———_ board, was very angry with his men; and said 


he had been watching the boat with his glass, 
expecting every moment to see her meet the 
same fate which the djerm had experienced. 
Upon the nineteenth, we had better success, 
being enabled to reach the English transport 
ships, and to take leave of several of our friends. 
We also purchased provisions for our voyage ; 
a little biscuit, some Adrianople tongues, and 
some English porter: all these were consumed 
by the Turks, nearly as soon as they were 
taken on board the frigate in which we were to 
sail. .The porter had been sent as an adventure 
from Malta, and was sold in bottles, at the rate 
of thirty shillings per dozen. Many of the Turks 
are fond of it; because they may drink it with- 
out violating the prohibitory laws of the Koran 
respecting wine. Potatoes, the best of all pro- 
visions for a sea voyage, could not be had; rice 
was very scarce; and tea was not to. be pur- 
chased. Encouraged, however, by the splendid 
promises of the Capudan Pasha, who had been 
so liberal to us upon a former occasion’, we 
bestowed very little thought upon our means of 


(1) See Vol. II. Chap. II. p.80. Octavo edit. 
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Subsistence; little expecting what befel us in 
the sequel. The nineteenth was passed in look- 
ing over and transcribing the Notes for our 
Journals; and in buying a few books, taken on 
board a French prize, which had been destined 
for the use of the Institute in Egypt. Upon the 
twentieth, the wind being less violent, we set out 
for the Turkish frigate, called Say Yaat Ebarey; 
on board a large barge belonging to the Félicité. 
We pulled to windward as far as Nelson’s Island, 
and then hoisted sail. When we arrived on 
board, we were ordered into the ward-room, 
where we were permitted to sling our cots. 
This birth (although contrary to the orders 
given for our reception, which had assigned us 
a place in the Captain’s cabin) proved an ad- 
vantageous one to us, as it enabled us to view 
the interior management of a Turkish ship of 
war. It was the rendezvous of all the officers 
on board; two of whom were Ragusans. These 
men, although entirely under the dominion of 
the Turks, conversed freely upon the ignorance 
and incapacity of their masters, and often enter- 
tained us with an account of their blunders and 
imbecility. They told us, that the superan- 
nuated Captain of the frigate had never been to 
sea before his present voyage; that, at the age 
of seventy, he had-espoused a relation of the 
VOL. V. EE 
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rar Capudan Pasha's, and obtained, in consequence his 
Rhcbansc appointment to the frigate; that his nephew, a 


young man, had rather more experience, and 
held a station similar to that of First-lieutenant 
on board one of our ships. All the business 
of steering the vessel was left to the two 
Ragusans, and to an old pilot who had never 
consulted a chart in his life; the Captain’s 
nephew having the management of the crew, 
and the care of the rigging. A few French pri- 
soners were kept in irons, ready to be sent aloft 
in rough weather. To these were added, a 
sturdy buffoon, who might be considered as 
burlesquing the office of boatswain; it was his 
duty to preserve the good-humour of the crew, 
by all sorts of tricks and jokes; to promise, and 
sometimes to distribute, bachshish', when any 
additional hands were required in aid of the 
French prisoners aloft, and when the Turkish 
sailors refused, as they constantly did, to ven- 
ture from the deck; an ideot, held sacred as a 
saint, and kept on board for good luck; a 
couple of dervishes; an auctioneer, employed 


daily in hawking commodities for sale between 


the decks; an immense concourse of passengers, 


(1) An expression answering to drink-money in English. 
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from all parts of the Zevane; pilgrims, upon CHAP. 

their return from Mecca; Tuhtars, as couriers; fel 

sixty drabian horses, belonging to the tia 

Pasha, with their Arab grooms; venders of 

coffee and tobacco, who had regular shops 
established in different parts of the ship;— 

_ and, to sum up the whole, a couple of English 

travellers, with their interpreter, a Grees, who 

was continually crossing himself at the scene of 

-isbaaie he witnessed. 


- The first day after our arrival on board this 
frigate, we received information that the Ceres 
was stationed at a small distance from the 
Lurhish fleet. We hastened to pay our respects 
once more to our excellent friend Captain Russel, 
and to the officers of his ship; but it was to 
take a last farewell of him. We had the melan- 
choly spectacle of beholding him almost in his 
last moments. The fever which he had caught 
in Cyprus had scarcely ever left him; and Mr. 
(now Dr. John) Hume, the skilful surgeon of his 
ship, had given over every hope of his recovery. 
On the twenty-second, we received a visit from 
Captain Culverhouse of the Romulus : returning 
with him, we spent the day where we. had 
before been so long and hospitably entertained, 
in company with the captains of other ships then 
EE2 
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mer at. anchor in the bay. Here we received the 
Lema Hews of Nerson’s glorious victory at Copen- 


hagen, adding to those triumphs of our beloved 
country which we had witnessed in Egypt; and 
the more highly gratifying to us, as, during our 
residence in Alexandria, the French had industri-. 
ously cireulated a report that Nelson had been 
defeated. Upon the twenty-third, at. day-break, 
we were under weigh, and soon lost sight of 
the British fleet. Having thus detailed every 
particular of our voyage and travels in the most 
interesting region which itwas our fortune to 
visit, and perhaps more minutely than was often: 
necessary, the remainder of this section, relating 
to the rest of our observations and adventures 
in the East, may be given less circumstantially; 
because they will be found to have reference ta 
countries better known, and where a strict 
attention to every notice of time and season, if it 
ever be of consequence, is here certainly of 
Jittle moment. 


We had not been long on board the Turkish 
trigate, before we began to perceive what sort 
of fare we were likely to expect. Every article 


‘of food we had brought with us speedily disap- 


peared among the motley tenants of the ward- 


.room. Muddy coffee, unsophisticated by any 


/ 
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‘mgredient which might add to its nutritive ga 
qualities, could be purchased at any time, in Sener 
small cups, each containing as much of the 
diquid as would fill a dessert spoon, the rest 

being substantial sediment: this, and the fumes 

of tobacco, promised to be the whole of our 
sustenance. At night, the spectacle on board 

was perhaps one of the most striking which 
persons unaccustomed to venture with Turhish 
mariners can possibly witness. The ship 
seemed to be left pretty much to her own dis- 
cretion; every officer of the watch being fast 
asleep, the port-holes all open, an enormous 
quantity of canvas let loose, and the passengers 
between decks, with paper lanterns, slumbering 

over their lighted pipes; while the sparks from 

these pipes, with pieces of ignited fungus’, were 

flying in all directions. Now and then, an 
unexpected roll called forth murmuring ejacu- 
lations of “Alla!” or “ Mahmoud!” and a few 

were seen squatted singly, numbering their 
prayers, by the beads upon their Tespies*. Upon 

one of these occasions, the weather being 


(1) Rackaciiie called 4madou, the Boletus igniarius, used all over 
Europe and Asia as tinder; although rarely applied to that purpose in 
England. 


(2) See Chap. VII. Vol. 1V. p»306, Note (2). Octavo edit. 
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our somewhat boisterous and the night very dark, a 
——/ gun was suddenly heard close under the ship’s 


bows, and the snorers were presently in uproar. 
What had happened, or what was to be done, 
no soul on board could tell. A message came 
speedily into the ward-room, ordering the two 
Gowrs (infidels) and their interpreter to go with 
all haste to the Captain. We found him, with 
his long white beard and flowing dress, sur- 
rounded by all the paper lanterns that could be 
collected, extending his arms upon the deck, 
and scolding the buffoon. Before he could 
articulate a word of his business with us, the 


report of another gun came like a clap of thun- 


der, and, by the flash which accompanied it, 
this second discharge seemed to be poimted 
towards the frigate. He then asked us, in great 
agitation, what those signals were? and what 
would be the consequence of his not answering 
them? We told him we knew not what the 
sionals were; but that if he delayed answering 
them, it was possible the next would be accom- 
panied with shot. He said he had been ordered 
to answer a friend by four stern lanterns, placed 
one above the other. We advised him by all 
means to answer as to a friend; and after a 
general “hue and cry,” the old Captain him- 
self ascending the poop, the lanterns were 
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displayed; but whether according to the proper 
form or not, was never ascertained. We heard 
no further cause of alarm. When tranquillity 
was somewhat restored, the old Captain, peer- 
ing to leeward, affected to see what no one else 
could discern, and called out, with great seem- 
ing satisfaction, ‘‘ Kootchik! Kootchth!” a litle 
one! a little one! as possibly it might have been; 
viz. one of our English cutters, whose crew 
were perhaps amusing themselves with the 
awkwardness of our manoeuvres, and the panic 
they had occasioned. 


There was no log-book to which we could 
refer, as in our former voyages, on board. English 
men-of-war; consequently, we had little oppor- 
tunity of adding to nautical observations. The 
mercury, in Fahrenheit’s thermometer, stood, 
September 27, at 78°, at noon: yet, coming from 
a warmer climate, we felt cold, and put on our 
winter clothing. Towards. evening, this day, 
the weather became squally, and the old Cap- 
tain would gladly have taken in a few reefs of his 
wide-spreading canvas: the buffoon was ac- 
cordingly set to work, to have this accom- 
plished ; in the mean time, the fore-sail went to 
shivers. Never was there a scene of greater 
confusion. In the midst of it, one of us 
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attempted to assist, and even spoke to the 


ty Captain. His rage, upon being addressed by an 


infidel at this critical moment, exceeded all 
bounds. He spat first upon the deck’, then into 
the sea, attributing the accident entirely to our — 
presence on board, and cursing the whole race 
of Christians, as the authors of all the ill-luck 
he had ever experienced. The gale increased; 
but it came on from the north-west with more 
steady violence, and, by taking it in poop, and 
running before it, according to the invariable 
practice of the Turks, we were secure as long 
as sea-room could be found. It continued in 
this manner during one entire night; and if it 
had not abated the next morning, Sept. 28th, the 
ship, being suffered to drive, would have been 
wrecked upon the first lee-shore that intervened 
in her course towards the south-east. This day, 
at noon, the author having found an excellent 
sextant in the ward-room, which had been taken 
from a French prisoner, made an observation of 
the ship’s latitude ; and calculating, as well as 
he was able, the course she had made, upon a 


(1) The Oriental mode of cursing, by spitting upon the ground. 
Allusion has been already made to this practice in the former Chapter. 
See p. 400, Note (1). 
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chart belonging to one of the Ragusans, ascer- ca 
tained her position, Lat. 34°. 50’, French Long. Vou 
48°. As the pilots on board, being out of sight 
of land, knew nothing of her situation, he sent 
the chart, with a respectful message, to the 
Captain, telling him the ship’s latitude, and her 
probable distance from Rhodes, Finica Bay, 
Cyprus, &c. Upon this, he was summoned, with 
the Ragusan, into the cabin, and immediately 
asked, how he could pretend to know where the 
ship then was? Having stated that he had 
ascertained this by means of a sextant found in 
a drawer of the ward-room, and a calculation of 
the ship’s course according to the common 
observations daily made on board English and 
other ships, the Ragusan was despatched to 
bring the thing called sextant instantly before 
the Captain. This instrument being altogether 
mcomprehensible to him, he contented himself 
with viewing it in every direction, except that 
in which it might be used; and, stroking his 
long beard, said to the Ragusan, “Thus it is 
always with these poor djowrs (infidels), they 
can make nothing out without some peeping 
contrivance of this kind : now we, Turks, 
require no sextants— we, (pointing with his 
finger to his forehead) we h»ve our sextants 
here.” 
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The wind changing, we continued drifting 


wena about, with occasional apprehensions of starva- 


Bay of 
Finica. 


tion, drowning, or being blown up by the ship’s 
taking fire. The first land we saw was ascer- 


tained to be a part of the mountainous coast of 
Caramania, or Lycra. Passing in view of the 
Chelidonian Isles, and Promontorium Sacrum, we 
stood in to Finica Bay, whither the Turkish 
fleet, lying at Aboukir, had resorted for fresh 
water from the river Limyrus, which falls into 
the bay, near to the village or town of Finica, 
where Limyra formerly stood. Here we were 
becalmed; and being near enough to see the 
houses on shore, we applied for permission to 
land, that we might examine the remains of 
Limyra, and also of Myra, which stood near 
the mouth of another river, upon the western 
side of the bay. Our Captain, by the advice of 
his pilots, acted for once like a true seaman, 
and would allow no one to land; intending, as 
as he said, to get farther out to sea as soon as 
possible. As the evening advanced, a land 
breeze carried us again from the bay; but 
before night came on, it blew only in hot gusts; 
and being upon deck, we were in utter asto- 


-nishmhent at the indescribable grandeur of the 


Lycian coast, and the awful phenomena by 
which we were surrounded. Stupendous moun- 
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tains, as the shadows increased, appeared close crap. 
to the ship, towering above our top-masts ; the ... bs Sd 
higher parts being covered with snow, or partly 
concealed by thick clouds; the air around us 
becoming every instant more sultry and stag- 

nant. Presently the whole atmosphere was Meteoric 
illuminated. The mountains seemed to vomit *2®"™ 
fire. <A pale but vivid lightning darted innu- 
merable flashes over every object, even among 

the masts and rigging. Never surely was such 

a scene elsewhere exhibited! The old Greek 
pilots crossed themselves; but comforted us a 
with the assurance that this appearance of the 
kindling elements was common upon this coast ; 

and that it denoted favourable weather. We 
heard little thunder; but streams of living light 

ran continually from the summits of the moun- 

tains towards the sea, and, seeming to separate 
before they reached the water, filled the air 

with coruscations. Since, reflecting upon this 
circumstance as characterizing the coast, it 
seems to explain a fabulous notion which the (mera 
Antients entertained of the Chimera disgorging Antiens. 
flames upon the Lycian territory’, alluded to by 


(1) “In Lycia igitur, A promontorio ejus oppidum Simena, mons 
Chimera noctibus flagrans.”  Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. v. c. 27. tom. I, 
p. 271. L. Bat. 1635. 
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Ovid, in the wandering of Biblis'. It is true, 


—————/ that a volcano might suit the story better; and 


Eastern 
Coast of 
Lithodes. 


it is thus explained by Servius, with reference to 
a burning mountain in the neighbouring region 
of Carta; the topographical history of the 
Chimera being by some writers attributed to 
Carra, and by others to Lycia; but the exist- 
ence of this volcano has not yet been ascer- 
tained : indeed, such is our ignorance of the 
whole coast of Asta Mrnor, from Cnrpus to 
Tarsus, including all the maritime districts of 
Carta, Lycra, Pampuytta, and Crricra, that 
we have no account either of its ruins or its 


natural history’. 


Sailing westward the whole night and follow- 
ing day, on the morning of October the jirst, at 
sun-rise, we made the eastern coast of the 
Island of Rhodes, and put the ship’s head to the 
north. During this day we had some pleasant 
sailing, within twenty miles of the shore: the 
atmosphere being exceedingly clear, we seemed 
to survey the whole island in one view, from 
its southern towards its northern extremity, | 


(1) Ovid. Metam. lib. ix. 
(2) In the number of English travellers now visiting the Eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean, it is to be hoped that som: one will be 


induced to explore these regions. 


RHODES ....LINDUS. 


Coming opposite to Linpus, the weather being 
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calm, the author was enabled to complete an + —— 


outline of this once-favoured land’, according to 
its bearing at the time. It embraces nearly its 
whole extent, from north to south; shewing the 
relative position, of Lrnpus and Ruoprs, and 
the appearance exhibited by its rough, craggy, 
and broken land, as compared with the features 
of other islands represented in the former sec- 
tion. The country immediately around Linpus 
is described by Philostratus as being the most 
rugged of the Réodian territory. It was par- 
ticularly favourable for the cultivation of the 
vine and the fig-tree, but ill adapted to other pur- 
poses of agriculture, and impassable for carts 
and waggons. In this, perhaps, it resembled 
the Land of Judea, where corn has always been 
cultivated by means of terraces formed upon 
the sides of the mountains. From the nature 
of the land about Linpus, the whole island re- 
ceived the appellation which it bears in Statius*, 
of “ the rugged Rhodes.” Our pilots pointed out 
to us the eminence on which the remains of 
antient Linpus are situate. The collection of 
rarities once dedicated in votive offerings at the 


(3) ©© Pulcherrima et libera Rhodos.” Plin. Hist. Nat. & v. ¢. 31. 
t.. Bat. 1635. See also Lucian. 
“ (4) In Equo Domitiani, lib. ii. 
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One shrine of the Lindian Minerva, must have ren- 

“-—— dered the temple, considered as a museum 
only, one of the most curious sights to which 
the inhabitants of Greece resorted. Vessels of 
antient bronze, military trophies, armour, and 
weapons, were frequently suspended as dona- 
tives, in their sanctuaries. But such was the 
antiquity of some of the gifts in the Lindian 
temple, that one of them, a bronze caldron, had 
been presented by Cadmus; and it was distin- 
guished by an inscription in Phenician charac- 
ters’. An offering of Amasis, king of Egypt, 
seems to have been regarded as the principal 
marvel of the temple, notwithstanding the pic- 
tures of Parrhasius and of Zeuxis, by which it 
had been adorned; this was a linen thorax of 
net-work, each thread consisting of as many 
filaments as there are days in the year. The 
Consul Mutianus, says Pliny, had himself unra- 
velled one of these threads, and had borne tes- 
timony to the fact®. : 


(1) Diodorus Sic. lib. ii. Herodot. lib. ii. 


(2) “* Mirentur hoc, ignorantes in Egyptii quondam regis, quem 
Amasim vocant, therace in Rhodiorum insulA ostendi in templo 
Minerve cccvxv filis singula fila constare. Quod se expertum nuper 
Romz prodidit Mutianus ter Consul, parvasque jam reliquias ejus 
superesse hac experientium injurid.” Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. xix. ¢.1. 
‘LL. Bat. 1635. 
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From the eastern coast of Rhodes, our Captain 
/ stood over once more towards the coast of 
Lycra and the Seven Capes. In the morning of 
October the second, we found ourselves in the 
midst of islands and premontories, placed upon 
the bright expanse, as it were, of a mirror. It 


is quite impossible to afford, by description, 


any ideas of such scenery. The impression 
made upon our minds, who had beheld: these 
sights before, was new again. The immensity 
of the objects; the varied nature of the ter- 
ritory over all the southern shores of Asta 
Minor; the prodigious effect of light and 
shade, in masses extending for leagues; the 
sublime effulgence and the ineffable whiteness 
of the snow-clad summits, contrasted with the 
dark chasms on the sides of the mountains; 
the bold precipices, and the groupes of nume- 
rous islands; the glorious brightness and the 
intensity of colour diffused over the horizon; 
these, indeed, may be enumerated, but they can- 
not be described. We continued surveying 
them, as if we had then seen them for the first 
time. The Turkish practice of keeping near the 
shore, when land is in sight, enabled us to view 
the whole coast of Lycra and of Caria. As 
we proceeded towards Doris, the eye com- 
manded, in one prospect, the whole of that part 
8 
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CHAP, of Asta Mrnor, even to the Triopian Promon- 


Viti. 


————’ tory, or Cape Crio, together with the islands of 


Bay of 


Marmora. 


Rhodes, Syme, Sicklia, Telo, and even Scarpanto, 
lying at the distance of thirty leagues in the 
Carpathian Sea'. 


During this day, we were employed in cross- 
ing the mouth of the Guten or GuLaucus. 
Continuing our voyage towards the north-west, 


we found ourselves becalmed near the entrance 


of the Bay of Marmora, antiently that of Perma, 
the memorable rendezvous of our fleet, previous 
to the Egyptian Expedition. The magnificent 
harbour it affords has been described by other 
writers; but as it remained so long unknown, 
and may always prove an important place of re- 
fuge for vessels in these stormy seas, the author 
again availed himself of the tranquil situation of 
the ship to sketch the appearance of the coast, 
and to note the bearing of the land when the 
view was made*. It will shew the mountainous 


(1) “‘ Rhodiorum insula, Carpathus, que mari nomen dedit.” Plin. 
fist. Nat. lib. v. c. 31. tom. ¥. p. 280. LL. Bat. 1635. 

(2) A short extract from Colonel Squire’s MS. Correspondence will 
afford the reader a description of this bay; and the curious circum- 
stance of the ‘* myrtle fascines,” prepared for the attack in Egypt, 
will not pass without observation. It is taken from a Letter to the 
Rev. E. Squire, dated Marmorice Bay, Jan. 21, 1801.” 

** Our present situation is as charming and picturesque as can well 
be imagined: the bay is completely landlocked, and, from within, 

5 appears 
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course of the territory opposite Rhodes; although Fi 
the features of Nature do not here’ present so Wx 
gigantic an appearance as to the eastward of } 
the Seven Capes. The wind afterwards becoming 
favourable for Rhodes, we stood for the town ; 

and coming close to it, fired a eun, as a 

signal for a boat to put off to the ship. When 

the boat arrived, we represented to the Captain 

the necessity of our landing with the despatches 

from the Capudan Pasha, which he had charged 

us to deliver with our own hands to the Go- 
vernor; but the wary old Turd, apprehending 

at least the possibility of its being an order for 

his own execution’, delivered the despatches 


appears as a sheet of water, or lake, surrounded by lofty mountains, 
wooded to the very summit; but here and there divided by deep impe- 
netrable valleys, thick with shrubs of every description; to which 
aclear, yet constant stream, imparts freshness and verdure. Some- 
times one height is separated from another by a large extensive plain, 
divided into fields, and covered with an abundance of cattle: add to 
these, the little town of Marmorice, with, its mosque and minaret, the 
shipping at anchor, the boats passing to and fro, the tents on different 
parts of the shore, and the variety of objects, will be found to com- 
pose a picture that can never be surpassed. On the ninth instant, my 
brother officers. and myself were landed, and encamped with a party of 
two hundred artificers, for the purpose of making fuscines, and pre- 
paring our particular branch of the service for the ensuing campaign, 
Would you believe that most of our fascines are of the most beautiful 
myrtle; and that, probably, in a few weeks, WE SHALL BE PLANTING 
OUR CANNON IN MYRTLE BATTERIES BEFORE ALEXANDRIA?” Colonel 
Squire’s MS. Correspondence. 

(3) The grandees of Turkey are sometimes sent to Rhodes, when it 
18 necessary to get rid of them, with an order to the Governor for their 
own execution, 
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to the boatmen, and, without waiting for any 


———— answer, made all the sail he could to get away 


Town of 


Stanchio. 


from the island. The Ragusans explained his 
conduct to us; for it seemed otherwise unac- 
countable that he should thus wantonly disobey 
his commanding officer, to whom, at the same 
time, he was so nearly related. 


On the following morning, we found that we 
had made but little progress, being off the 
Island of Episcopia, or Piscopy, called Hellika by 
the Turks, and Telo by the modern Greeks, an- 
tiently Txxos'. Thence doubling again the 
Triopian Promontory, we came once more in 
sight of Cos, and arrived near the town of 
Stanchio, Sunday, October the fourth. Here a 
Dervish, who came with us from Egypt, wished 


to go on shore; and as we had still much to do 


in Greece, and were very desirous of leaving the 
Turhish frigate, we renewed our applications to 
the Captain to enable us to land with the 
Dervish. He told us not to lose a moment, if 
such were our intentions; as the small boat 
which he had prepared was incapable of con- 
taining many persons, and it was filling very 
fast from the port-holes. We committed some 


(1) Sce Plate facing p. 220 of the First Section of Part II. of the 
Quarto Edition of these Travels. 
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of our trunks to his care, to be conveyed to 
Constantinople s and taking with us as few neces- 
saries as possible, leaped into the midst of the 
crowd in the boat, at the moment in which it 
was leaving the ship. Fortunately, the sea was 
perfectly calm; for we soon found that with the 
smallest motion we should all go to the bottom, 
the water being already even with the boat’s 
edge; and it required the utmost caution, in 
rowing her three miles from the ship to the 
shore, to prevent her filling ; so deeply was she 
laden. 


A Greek bishop had arrived in Stanchio since 
our last visit, to whom we were introduced. 
He began already to wish for the money which 
his preferment had cost him; having gained 
nothing by the bargain, excepting a fine painted 
and gilded firmdn, from Constantinople, which no 
one respected. He intended, however, as he 
told us, to reimburse himself in his capacity of 
magistrate; the bishops in the Isles acting as 
justices of the peace, in all disputes among the 
Greeks, and generally taking care to be well 
paid for their trouble. He accompanied us to 
the Governor; where, having obtained an audi- 
ence, we produced a letter from the Capudan 
Pasha, enjoining all persons, as far as the 

5 ie | 
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Turkish power by sea extended, to render us 


“my assistance during our travels. We told the 


Situation 
of the 
French 
Consul. 


Governor, that we had no other favour to ask of 


~ him, than to procure for us some vessel which 


we might hire by the month. He said there 
was nothing suitable at present in the harbour ; 
but desired our Interpreter to accompany one 
of his officers to the opposite port of Bridrin 
(Haticarnassus), where it might be possible 
to find something suited to our undertaking. To 
this we agreed, and hired a set of apartments 
near the bishop’s house, where we remained, 
waiting the return of our messengers. 


The next day we received a visit from our 
old friend the French Consul, who came to wel- 
come our arrival, and, poor as he was, to offer 
his services. He had not received a single sous 
from his Government since he had resided upon 
the island; nor was there any prospect that the 
arrears would be paid.. While he remained 
with us, he received information that a trans- 
port ship, with French prisoners from Egypt, 
having separated from the convoy, had put in 
for water and provisions. We told him, that a 
proper opportunity now offered of obtaining 
some supply from his countrymen; as they had 
been allowed to remove to France the wealth 
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which they had acquired in Eg: iit by plunder, ge 
and, doubtless, had much treasure on board. Mie 
He smiled at the idea of receiving assistance 
from any of the “ Heroes of the Republic !” but 
allowed us to make the experiment; stating 
first a memorial of his case in writing, and 
addressing it to the officers and privates in the 
transport. With this document we hastened 
on board ; and being conducted into the cabin, 
found there a General of the French army, who 
had lost a leg in one of the late actions, and 
was confined to his cot, surrounded by French 
soldiers, some of whom were officers, all dis- 
puting and talking at once. As soon as we had 
obtained a hearing, we presented our petition, 
and endeavoured to urge the suit entrusted to 
us with all the persuasion we could use. It 
was to no purpose. The Consul, they said, 
might be a man of merit; he had served his — 
country faithfully; but there was nothing in 
their situation, or in his, that could warrant an 
interposition on their part between the republic 
and its agents. We contended, that it ought not 
to be considered as an interference in State 
matters, but as a work of common charity, and 
as an act of real patriotism: but these terms, 
charity and patriotism, as they were to be paid 
for, were not very graciously received. After 
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a few more appeals and repulses, bows, protes- 


i= tations, and grimaces, we were forced to return 


Antient 
Sculpture. 


without having accomplished the object of our 
mission. 


During four days that we were detained 
upon the island, we renewed our search after 
antiquities, and particularly after Inscriptions. 
We had every reason to believe that remains of 
this kind might be found within the Castle; but 
our entrance was, as usual, strictly prohibited. 
The Consul ‘himself had never obtained admis- 
sion; so cautious are the Turks in preventing 
foreigners from inspecting their fortifications. 
We ventured, however, upon the drawbridge 
which crosses the: moat on the land side; and 
as we drew near to the gateway, observed, 
above the entrance, six masks', of the most 
exquisite sculpture: some of these were repre- 
sented with beards. We saw, also, very dis- 
tinctly, the letters of a Greek Inscription on 
each side of the entrance®. 


ST renee armrest ances es snore nese oy gee Senseo 


(1) A part of the frieze mentioned in the former Section of these . 
Travels, Vol. III. Chap. VII. p. 266, Note (1). 

(2) ‘As neither of these Inscriptions has been observed or published 
by Spon, or any other former traveller, no apology is necessary for 
their insertion here. It may be said, that a more methodical distri- 
bution of the subject of these Travels would bave required their intro- 
duction into the account of Cos, as it was published in the former 
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These Inscriptions, notwithstanding the expe- 
dition, and the circumspection also, requisite in 
tracing them, the author believes he has copied 
with accuracy. The first is a most affecting 
and beautiful memorial of filial piety in an emi- 
nently virtuous woman. It is in the wall, on 
the left side of the Castle-gate, to a person 
facing the entrance. It sets forth, that “ THE 
SENATE AND PEOPLE HAVE HONOURED SUE- 
TONFA THE ELDEST DAUGHTER OF CAIUS, WHO 
HAS LIVED CHASTELY AND WITH DECORUM; 
BOTH ON ACCOUNT OF HER OWN VIRIUE, AND 
THE BENEVOLENCE SHE HAS SHEWN TOWARDS 
HER FATHER. The legend is as follows; con- 
taining an instance of a Latin word grecised in 
meeuanv; signifying “ the eldest.” 

ABOYAAKAIOAAMOZ 
ETEIMAZANZOYHTQ 
NIANTAIOYOYTATEPA 
MPEIMANZHEAZAN 
ZAPPONQZKAIKOS 
MIQZAIATETANAYTAZ 
APETANKAIAIATANES 
TONTATEPAAYTAZ 
ZOYHTQAQNIONEPMEI! 
ANEYNOIANTEIMAZXAPIE 


Section: but in the very beginning of his undertaking (See Part I. 
Vol. I. p. 3.) the author promised to make his Work “‘ as similar as 
299 


possible to the state in which Notes taken on the spoé were made ;” and 
he is not conscious of having ever deviated from his engagement. 
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cu4r. On the right-hand side of the. gate; exactly 
aed Opposite to this, is another Inscription of a 
7 similar nature, commemorating the exemplary 
conduct of a woman towards her husband; 
purporting that “THE PEOPLE ERECT ANAXI- 

NAEA DAUGHTER OF EUAEON, WIFE OF CHAR- 

MYLUS, ON ACCOUNT OF HER VIRTUE AND 
CHASTITY AND BENEVOLENCE TOWARDS HER 


HUSBAND. This is the order of the legend: 


OAAMOZANEOHKE 
ANAZEINAHANEYAIONOSE 
PYNAIKAAEXAPMYAOYTOY 
XAPMYAOYAPETAZENEKAKAI 
TQNOPOZTYNAZLKAITAZNOTI 
TONANAPAAYTAZEYNOIAE 


What an exalted idea do these records convey 
of the state of society, in a country where the 
private virtues of the inhabitants were consi- 
dered as public benefits, and were gratefully 
and publickly commemorated by the Senate 
and the People; where the filial piety and the 
chastity of its women were thus honoured and 
rewarded! Even amidst the depraved state of 
public morals, in the modern cities of Europe, 
were these virtues estimated at as high a price, 
each nation would have to boast of an Anaxinea 
and a Suetonia. Let there be only an equal 
excitement to virtue, and human-nature would 
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‘be found the same in every age. The sublime 
and. affecting institution of national honours for 
exemplary morals would not operate less effec- 
tually in this enlightened age than in the best 
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ted 


periods of Grecian history; and although “the © 


price of a virtuous woman be far above rubies,” 
yet in such an institution even female virtue 
would find its value: “her own works would 
praise her in the gates,” and “strength and 
honour would be her clothing.” 


We found other Jnscripéions in our second visit 
to this island, but of less consideration. Upon 
a slab of Cipolino marble, forming a bench near 
to the old Greek Monastery, we observed an 
Inscription of some length, relating to one of the 
vessels employed in a bath; beginning HNYAAOS, 
and followed by a list of names. Others upon 
votive altars were numerous. Near to an arch 
at the entrance of the Market, we saw an altar 
of Parian marble, ornamented with bulls’ heads, 
having bands or fillets, as for sacrifice, falling 
on each side; and supporting festoons of flowers, 
beautifully sculptured. It had this Inscription: 


HPAKAEIAOYTOY 
APTEMIAQPOY 
AAESZSANAPEQE 
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These, with fragments of porphyry, breccia, and 


~~... other materials of antient sculpture, lying about 


Asclépienm. 


the modern town of Stanchio, and already alluded 
to', are all that we noticed upon this occasion. 
Of the renowned AscLeriE£uM, mentioned by 
Strabo”, we could find no traces ; although it be 
reasonable to expect that the remains of such a 
building may be here discovered: it was situ- 
ate in a suburb of the antient city; not of 
Astypalea, the first metropolis of the people of 
Cos—for that city stood elsewhere*—but of 
Cos, a city built upon the point of Scanderia, to 
the westward; so that its suburbs probably occu- 
pied the situation of the modern town. Possibly 
the Mosque may now occupy the original site of 
the AscLEPIE£UM: near to it there was a grove, 
consecrated to sculapius*. One of the assas- 
sins of Junius Camsar, Publius Turullius, a Roman 
senator, cut down almost all the trees for ship 
timber; but afterwards, being delivered up by 
his friend Anthony to Augustus, he. was put to 
death. In the uncertainty which prevails with 


(1) See Vol. III. Chap. VIL. p. 266. 

(2) "AZKAHIIIEION. Strabon. Geog. lib. xiv. p. 941. Oxon. 1807. 

(3) ‘HR ray Kew aodus txursivo od warmdy Aorumdércia, nad dusro iy 
arrAw core. Ibid. p. 940. 

(4). Dio Cassius. 
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regard to the age of trees*, and particularly of CHAP. 
the Plane-trée, which is known to exist for —— 
centuries, perhaps the marvellous tree of Stanchio, 
alluded to upon a former occasion’, if it be not 
a venerable remnant of this grove, may, asa 
spontaneous produce resulting frgm it, denote 
its actual situation. The conjecture seems to 
be warranted by the number of antient altars 
still remaining about the body of this tree. The 
AscLer! ium was filled with the most costly vows; 
and, among the number, the most famous paint- 
ings of APELLEs—his Antigonus, and his Venus 
Anadyomene; Avucustus removed the last pic- 
ture to Rome; and there consecrated it, in the 
shrine of his father’. 


The custom of suspending pictures in churches, aoe) 
representing hair-breadth escapes from casual 
disaster or disorder, as votive offerings to patron 
Saints who are believed to have been propitious 


(5) Couper speaks of an oak which had flourished from the time of 
the Conquest (See Hoyley’s Life of Cowper, vol. Ill. p.166. Chichest. 
1806.) ; and allusion bas been already made to the famous olive-free in 
the Citadel at Athens, that existed from the foundation of the city. 

(6) See Vol. Ill. p. 249. 


(1) Strabon. Geog. lib. xiv. p.941. Oxon. 1807. “‘ Venerem exeun- 
tem @ mari Divus Augustus dicavit in delubro patris Cesaris, que 
Anadyomene vocatur.” Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. xxxv. cap.10. L.Bat.1635.- 
‘The same circumstance is also related by Quinitlian, 
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-cuap. to the donors, is still common in many countries, 
ty particularly where the Greek and the Catholic 
religion is professed: m the same manner, 
models in wax, or sculptured representations of 
parts of the human body, such as the hands or 
the feet, recovered from disease, are often placed 
before an image, in small. shrines near to the 
road side, in the defiles of mountains, particu- 
larly in the A/ps. The most curious fact con- 
nected with the practice is this, that it is 
much older than the time of Hippocrates’. Such 
offerings have been made from time immemorial 
by the Hindoos*: but among the Greeks, it was 
customary to devote within their temples some- 
thing more than the mere symbol of a benefit 
received ; inscriptions were added to such signs, 
‘setting forth the nature of the remedy that had 
been successful, or giving a description of the 
peculiar grace that had been accorded’. In the 


(1) It was also a custom among the Romans, as we learn from 


Tibullus: 
“on spe : 
ea, hune succurre mihi; nam posse mederi 


\ Picta docet templis multa tabella tuis.”’ 

Tibull. Bleg. iii. lib. 1. 

(2) The women, in many parts of /ndia, hang out offerings to their 

Deities; either a string of beads, or a lock of hair, or some other 

trifling present, when a child, orany one of their family, has been 
recovered from illness. 

(3) “Among the remains of antiquity which offer themselves to the 

notice 
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churches of the North of Europe, and especially ae 


in those of Denmark and Norway, the traces of ——— 


notice of the traveller in his journey through Greece and Asia, there are 
some hitherto not sufficiently regarded: and yet they are of impor- 
tance, as being connected with the religious opinions of the Antients, 
and as being prototypes of a custom existing at this day in Christian 
countries. { allude to the votive offerings which were presented to 
some Deities, on the restoration to health, after a bodily complaint or 
disease. The eyes, the feet, the hands, sometimes* the whole body, 
were, as soon as health returned to the invalid, formed in marble, 
earthenware, and other materials, and offered to a presiding Deity. 
in faly, and in other Roman-Catholic countries +, this custom still 
prevails; and in the Greek churches we have witnessed similar repre- 
sentations, in silver, wax, and other substances, dedicated to patron 
saints. 

** A question here arises concerning the antiquity of this practice : 
in what country, and at what period, did it first commence? On 
these pvints we are in possession of an authentic fact, by which we 
are enabled to answer, in some degree, the question: at least, we are 
informed by it, that the antiquity of the custom is great; and that it 
prevailed in the Hast, and was thence probably introduced into 
Greece. 

“* When the Philistines had taken away the Ark of the God of Jsrael, 
the hand of the Lord, we read, was heavy upon them; and he smote 
them. When they determined to send back the ark, they asked their 
priests what offering they should make to the Lord, that they might 
be relieved from the disorder which attacked their bodies, and from 
the other calamity, that of mice, which destroyed the land. The 
priests answered, ‘ Ye shall make golden images of your emerods, and 
“images of your mice that mar the land ; and ye shall give glory unto 
“the God of Israel; peradventure he will lighten his hand from off 

you, 


*Yn the Island of Santorin there are some singular representations, on the rock. 
Tomasini gives the votive figure of a man in a dropsical state. 

+ “Ea quippe licentia, (says Baronius,) quaDeorum delubra in Ecclesias Christiano- 
rum sunt laudabiliter commutata, alii quoque ritus a nobis benedictionibus expiati 
divino sunt cultei consecrati.” 
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this antient custom may yet be observed; the. 
dona votiva being often suspended in the form of 


“you. And they did so; and they laid the Ark of the Lord upon the 
“cart, and the coffer with the mice of gold, and with the images of 
‘ their emerods*.’ 

** This, we have no doubt, is the earliest mention of the custom we 
are considering. We have observed at Phocea in the antient Lydia; 
at Eleusis, at Athens, and other parts of Greece, holes of a squaré 
form, cut inthe limestone rock, for the purpose of receiving these 
votwe offerings : sometimes the offerings themselves, eyes, feet, hands, 
have been discovered. At Cyzicum there is a representation of two 
feet on marble, with an inscription; probably the vow of some person 
who had performed a prosperous journey. The same subject is 
referred to in the engraving of a tablet published by Tomasini, on 
which are seen two feet, accompanied with these letters, QVIE 
IANAE H D, shewing that it was an offering by a person of the namé 
of Jana to Hygeia: and if the word Quie be properly explained; 
quiescentis, the whole has reference, as we have observed, to a journey 
performed with safety. 

** Women, after child-birth, made votive offerings; and a represen- 
tation of the girdle was consecrated to Dianat. Acantherus explains 
the subject of a marble, in which a person of the name of Laémedon 
makes an offering to the Lochian Diana, on the safe delivery of his 
wife. 

“‘ AJl these offerings, which were made either during illvess, or after 
recovery from it, were termed yagiriigie rig cwrngiag: the words deo 
xteiwua, avenue, were also used: andin Latin, Dona, and Donaria. 

*“As the temples of Weptune received the votive tributes of those 
whv had escaped the dangers of the sea; sothe temples of £sculapius 
were adorned with tablets presented by persons restored to health. 
Invalids were allowed to sleep in the porticoes, and the interior, of the 
fanes of Isis and Af seulapius ; and there, by the way of dream, they 

received 


* 1 Samuel vi. 5,11. ‘*Solebant Veteres, (says Bochart, on this passage,) aliquo 
metu vel periculo defuncti, preteritorum malorum insignia ac monumenta illis Diis 
consecrare, a quibus se liberatos putabant. Hieroz, lib. xi. c. 36. 


+ Called Diana Aucifwvos. Zonam solvere, in Latin, has reference to marriage 
among the Greeks, it referred to the birth of the first child. Scaliger on Catullus, 
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pictures representing hair-breadth escapes, a 
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deliverance from banditti, or a recovery from W—~+— 


received advice concerning the remedies they should use to procure 
their health. ‘ Julian (says an old inscription) vomited blood; and 
“ was given over: the God told him to come and take the cones of a 
“ pine-tree, and eat them, with honey, for three days. He received 
‘his health, and came and returned thanks in the presence of the 
* people,’ 

** * Valerius Aper, a soldier, was blind. The God told him to take 
* the blood of a white cock ; to mix it with honey, and make an oint- 
‘ment of it; and apply it to his eyes for three days. He gained his 
‘sight, and came and returned thanks.’ 

“On these, and similar occasions, we must suppose the votive 
offerings were presented; many of which are found in Greece and 
Asia*, They were fixed, as we have observed, sometimes in the rock, 
near the sacred precincts of a temple; sometimes appended to the 
walls and columns of the temples: they were fastened also, by wax, to 
the knees, or other parts of the statues of the Gods f. 

‘* When we say, that the offerings were made in the temple of Isis, 
we must understand, that the honour was paid particularly to Serapis, 
joint-tenant of the temple, as the God of Medicine. “Ego Mediciné 
a Serapi utor,’ says Varrot. See also Cicero, in his second book, 
De Divinut. Nor did those only who recovered from illness pay their 
votive tribute of gratitude to the Gods ; their friends often united with 
them in this act of devotion. 

“The period of the first introduction into the Christian church of 
this custom, once so prevalent in Pagan Italy and Greece, cannot be 
precisely fixed. But Theodoret, ne of the Greek Fathers, has a pas- 
sage in his Therapeutics §, which attests the existence of the practice, 
in the fifth century, of Christians Col ing, in their Churches, 

representations 
* The medicine itself was sometimes placed in the temples; as in the case of a 
goldsmith, who, on his death-bed, bequeathed an ointment toa temple, which those 
who were unable to see the physicians might use.—Aitius, Tetr. xi. Serm. 4. 
+ Juven, Sat. x. 54. Prudent. contra Symm, lib. i, Lucian, Philop. 
+ Turn. Adv. Vib. iti. c. 8. 6 a 7asculapius, an Serapis, potest prescribere per 


somnium curationem os ha Cicero de Divin. 
§ Lib. viii. 
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sickness ; and these pictures are frequently 


——— inscribed with the particulars of the case 


thereby commemorated. It was from a list of 
remedies collected in the temples, that Hippo- 
crates of Cos framed a regular set of canons 
for the art of medicine, and reduced the prac- 
tice of physic to a system’. 


representations of parts of the body restored to health: ‘Some,’ he 
says, ‘offer up effigies (ixru#a#uara)'of eyes; others, of feet; others, 
‘of hands; made of gold and‘silver.’ | 

** The same spirit of religious feeling which prompted the Pagans 
to make the offerings we have adverted to, urged them to consider 
themselves, in every transaction and situation of life, as under the’ 
presiding care of some Deity; to whom, consequently, some mani- 


festation of gratitude, was due, in all successful undertakings. The 


husbandman, after harvest, offered up his instruments of husbandry 5 
poets, and men of genius, consecrated their harps, lyres, and volumes, 
to Minerva and Apollo; conquerors presented some of the spoils won 
in war™. The temples of the Greeks were, we know, used, by different 
States, as Banks: to this circumstance was owing, in part, the vast 
wealth which they contained ;, and this was increased by the costly 
offerings + in gold and silver, presented on various occasions.” . 
WaALrPoLe’s AZS. Journal. 


(1) “Tunc eam revocavit_in lucem Hippocrates, genitus in insuld 
Coo, in primis clard.ac valida, et Aseulapio dicata. Is, cum fuisset 
mos, liberatus morbis scribere in templo ejus Dei, quid auxiliatum 
esset, ut postea similitudo proficeret, exscripsisse ea traditur, atque 
(ut Varro apud nos credit) jam templo cremato, instituisse medicinam 
hance, que Clinice vocatur.” Plin, Hist. Nat. U. xxix. c.1. tom. Wk 
pv. 187. L. Bat. 1635. 

® Of this description is the antient Argive helmet found in the alluvial soil of the 
Alpheus, at Olympia, by Mr. Morritt; now in the possession of Mr. Knight. 

+ One of the most antient offerings in Greece was that bearing an inscription, in 
€admean letters, on a tripod, at Thebes. Herod. lib. v. p.400. "Augetptov.p’ avéOnxev 


twy ard ThreBodwv, iav is the emendation of Balguarnera, véwv is preferred by 
Vitlotson, (Anec. ii. 129.) with avé@nxes 
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A remarkable cause was tried while we were 
in Cos; and a statement of the circumstance on 
which it was founded will serve to exhibit a very 
singular part of the Mohammedan law; namely, 
that which relates to “* Homicide by implication.” 
An instance of a similar nature was before 
noticed, when it was related that the Capudan 
Pasha reasoned with the people of Samos upon 
the propriety of their paying for a Turkish fri- 
gaté which was wrecked upon their territory ; 
“because the accident would not have happened 
unless their island had been in the way. This 
was mentioned as a characteristic feature of 
Turkish justice, and so it really was; that is to 
say, it was a sophistical application of a prin- 
ciple rigidly founded upon the Sifth species of 
homicide, according to the Mohammedan law *COr 
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dan Law. 


“* Homicide by an intermediate cause,” which is 


strictly the name it bears*. The case which 
occurred at Cos fell more immediately under the 
cognizance of this law. It was as follows. ° 


A young man desperately in love with a girl 
of Stanchio, earnestly sought to marry her; but 


(2) See the communication made to the author by Mr. Keene, as 
published in Note (1), pp: 242, 243, of Vol. III. Octavo edition. 
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CHAP. his proposals were rejected. In consequence of 

. his disappointment, he bought some poison and 

destroyed himself. The Turkish police instantly 

arrested the father of the young woman, as the 

cause, by implication, of the man’s death: under 

the fifth species of homicide, he became therefore 

amenable for this act of suicide. When the 

cause came before the Magistrate, it was urged 

literally by the accusers, that “ [fhe, the accused, 

had not had a daughter, the deceased would not 

have fallen in love; consequently, he would not have 

been disappointed ; consequently, he would not have 

swallowed poison; consequently, he would not have 

died :—blut he, the accused, had a daughter ; and the 

deceased had fallen in love; and had been disap- 

pointed; and had swallowed poison; and had died.” 

Upon all these counts, he was called upon to 

pay the price of the young man’s life ; and. this, 

being fixed at the sum of eighty piastres, was 
accordingly exacted. 


Popula- The population of Cos had much diminished 

tion, Com- 

merge and of late years. There were formerly 20,000 

ag uceof - habitants; and of this number only eight or 
ten thousand now remained. Three thousand 
had been carried off by a severe plague the 
year before; and great numbers had been 


draughted, to serve as soldiers in the wat. 
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The island contains five villages: it produces Se 
corn and cattle. Its fine rich grapes were now —~—— 
selling for less than a halfpenny the pound : 
pomegranates and melons were in great abun- 

dance, and of delicious flavour. Its trade con- 

sists in the manufacture of barrels, and in the 

sale of wine, brandy, raisins, lemon-juice, pre- 

served fruit, &c. Corn sold for four plastres and 

a half the quélot': the average price was 
reckoned at seventy or eighty pards. 


(1) The quilot, according to Tournefort, is a measure of three 
panaches; each panache is eight oques; and each oque is twenty-five 
pounds. See Tournef, Voy. du Lev. tom. 1. p.109. Lyon, 1717. 
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APPENDIX. 


No. I. 


ON THE 


~ DISCOVERY, BY COLONEL CAPPER, © 


OF THE EXISTENCE OF 
ANTIENT PAGAN SUPERSTITIONS IN MOUNT LIBANUS, 


PARTICULARLY THOSE WHICH RELATE TO THE WORSHIP OF VENUS. 


ST a ae 


Tue superstition discovered by Colonel Carrer 
can be considered as nothing less than the ex- 
piring embers of those holocausts which once 
blazed in honour of Sidonian Astarté’. The 
Venus of Libanus was called Asthoreth, from the 


(1) Astarté, Astaroth, Ashtaroth, Asthoreth, Astana, (See the 
Inscriptions communicated to Part 1. of these Travels, by CHARLES 
KELsALL, Esq. from the Cimmerian Bosporus, p.402. Second Edition.) 
Agstar, (whence our word AESTER: See chap. X. p, 317. Note 2, of the 
former Volume: also Garx’s Court of the Gentiles, B. ii. ce. 2.) 
Nothing tends more to elucidate and simplify Heathen mythology, than 
the constantly bearing in recollection the identity of all those Pagan 
idols which were distinguished by these several names ; (to which mav 
be added the other less similar appellations of the same Phenician 
Goddess;) viz. Atergatis, Juno, Isis, Hecute, Proserpine, Ceres, Diana, 
Europa, (Cicer. de Natur. Deor. lib. iii.) Venus, Urania, Dercetis, 
(Ovid. Metam. lib. iv.) and Luna. The Arabians called her Alilat, 
and still preserve their 4tiluia. Among the Chaldeans she was called 
Militta. 
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number of sacrifices offered to her. Eusebius 
mentions this situation of her temple: it was 
built in the most secluded solitude of that 
mountain’. Constantine overthrew the temple, 
and, according to dugustine*, abolished its de- 
testable rites; but these, however, have in some 
measure survived, and remain at the present 
day among those wretched superstitions which 
degrade a multitude of human beings, to whom 
the Holy Scriptures have been hitherto denied. 
However impious and abominable these super- 
stitions at last became, they were, in their origin, 
of a purer nature; having resulted solely from 


_ the veneraticn paid by a grateful people to those 


luminaries of heaven, whence they supposed all 
their blessing to be derived. Before the coming 
of the Jews into the Promised Land, it is evi- 
dent, from Scripture, that the worship of the 
Moon’ was cultivated by the original inhabitants 


(1) Eusebius de Laudib. Constant. Orat. et de Prep. lib. iv. cap. 7. 
(2) Augustin. de Civitate Dei. lib. iv. cap. 10. . 
(3) It was from the Phanicians and Canaanites that the /sraelites 
learned this worship. ‘“‘ The children gather wood, and the fathers 
kindle the fire, and the women knead their dough, to make cakes to 
the Queen of Heaven.” (Jerem. vii. 8.) The Canaanites and Pheni- 
cians called the moon Ashteroth, Astarté, Baaltis. Lucian expressly . 
says, that Astarté, that is to say, the Venus of Libanus, or Queen of 
Heaven, was the moon ; and Herodotus (lib. 5.) calls Astarté, “Acreodercns 


as it is said by Herodian that the Carthaginians did, who affirmed her 
to 
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of the country; and there cannot be pointed 
out a truth connected with their history more 
capable of demonstration, than that the DEA 


Syrra who obtained, by her ten thousand appel- 


lations, the epithet of Myrionymus, with all the 


fabulous history of her favourite Adonis, or the 


Earth*, was, under all its modifications, but so 
many testimonies of this antient worship®. The 
humerous instances of popular Pagan super- 
stitions retained in the Greek and Roman 
churches have been often before noticed ; these 
were made subservient to the propagation of a 
more enlightened system of faith: and as, in 
our reformed religion, a part of the Liturgy of 
the Roman Church has been preserved, so it 
may be said that certain of the external forms, 
and even of the prayers’, in use among the 
aS IN nk Se ME Bo andre de Delain ch Biba cx tee trata leaky. el 
to be the same with the moon. This deity was worshipped by the 
Philistines in the shape of a fish. Zucian (Dea Syria) saw the image 
in Phenicia ; the upper part resembling a woman; the lower, a fish, 
And to this Horace has been supposed to allude, in the following 


line : 
a4 o 8 . ° ° 99 
' Desinit in piscem mulier formosa superne. 


(4) Macrob. Saturn. lib.i. cap. 21. 

(5) See particularly the Harpocrates of Cuper, ( p. 108. Utrecht, 1687,) 
and the figure of Jsis, as engraved by him. 

(6) The Ghospody Pomilui of the Russians, and “ Lord have mercy 
upon us !”’ as it-stands in our Liturgy, was a part of the Pagan Litany, 
{See Young's Diss: &e. Vol. UW. p.7. Land. 1734.) Vossius says, that 
Kigie éAéngoy was an usual form of prayer among the Gentiles as well as 

Jows. 


495: 
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Heathens, are still retained. © A Roman-catholic, 
however, who prostrates himself before’ a 
wooden crucifix, or a member of the Greek 
Church making the sign of the cross, will not 
readily admit that the figure of a cross was 
used, as a symbol of resurrection from the dead, 
long before the sufferings of our Saviour. Like 
Albericus ‘examining the writings of Abelard ', 
either of them reading such an assertion would 
deem it pregnant with the most noxious heresy; 
and yet, exactly after the manner in which 
Abelard refuted the charge of dlbericus*, we 
have only to open a volume of one of their own 
Fathers, to prove that this is indisputably true*. 


Jews. So Arrian (Epict. lib.ii. c.7.) Tov sey iaimoaarovpsvos deduesbee 
abr® Koos taincov’ “Calling upon God, we pray, Lord have mercy upon 
us !”? 

(1) See that most entertaining History of the Lives of 4belard and 
Heloise, as compiled from original documents, by the Rev. Joseph 
Berrington, printed at Birmingham in 1787. The passage alluded to 
is in page 136, and contains a salutary lesson for bigots of every sect 
and denomination. Mr. Berrington’s Work perhaps comprises the 
most able survey extant, and certainly the most amusing, of the state 
of literature in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

_ (2) See Berrington’s Hist. of the Liyes of Abelard and Heloise, 
p. 137. 

(3) Socrates Scholasticus, lib.v. cap.17. Camb. 1720.—See ‘“‘ Greek 
Marbles,” p.78. The learned author of ** An Historical Dissertation 
on Idolatrous Corruptions,” (Vol. Il. p.58, Note. Lond. 1734) says, 
The Cross in Egyptian Hieroglyphics denoted Life Eternal; and that 

upon 
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The enemies of Christianity long ago endea- 
voured to vilify and blaspheme its rites, by 
-pointing out a resemblance between the history 
.of our Saviour’s death and resurrection, and 
the annual lamentations for Adonis, followed by 
the joy expressed for his supposed resuscitation‘. 
But the fable of Adonis, although afterwards 
the foundation of detestable and degrading su- 
-perstition, originally typified nothing more than 
the vicissitudes of winter and summer’,—the 
seeming death and revival of Nature; whence a 
doubtful hope was occasionally excited of the 
soul's existence in a future state. This expecta- 
tion so naturally results from the contemplation 
of such phenomena, that traces of it may be 
discerned among the most barbarous nations’. 
Some glimmering, therefore, of a brighter light, 
which was afterwards fully manifested in the 


upon this extraordinary coincidence between a Pagan symbol and the 
instrument of our Saviour’s death, many of the Gentiles were con- 
‘verted to Christianity. See Ruffinus, lib. ii. e.29. Sozomen. Hist. 
_ Eccles. lib. vii. c.15. 

(4) Julius Firmicus de Errore Profan. Relig. &c. 

(5) Macrob. Saturn. lib. i. cap. 21. L. Bat. 1670. 

(6) Beattie enables his Minstrel to derive a hope of the soul’s im- 
mortality, from observing the vicissitude of the Seasons ;— 

** Shall I be left abandon’d in the dust, 
When Fate, relenting, lets the flower. revive?” 
Minst. xxvii. p.16. Edin, 1807. 
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Gospel, must naturally have occasioned in- 


distinct traces of similitude between the Hea- 


then mythology and the Christian dispensation. 


It was owing to such coincidence that St. Paul 
declared to the Athenians, “That God whom 


-ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you.” 


In viewing these occasional resemblances, whe- 
ther or not we be permitted to investigate their 
causes, the fact of their existence is indisputable. 
No one, duly considering the solemnities ob- 
served at Easter by the antient Saxons prior to 
the introduction of Christianity’, or viewing at 
this day the ceremony of the Greek Church, par- 
ticularly that of Moscow, when the priests are 
occupied in searching for the supposed body of 
the Mess1an®, previous to a declaration which 
ushers in the festivities of a whole empire, but 
must call to mind the circumstance related by 
Gregory Nazianzus, of the manner in which 
popular Pagan rites were made subservient to 
the advancement of the Christian faith®; as well 


as the remarkable fact‘, that, on a certain night in 


the same season of the year, the Heathens similarly 


(1) See Gaie’s Court of the Gentiles, Book ii. ch. 2. 

(2) See Vol. I. of these Travels, Chap. IV. p. 74. Octavo Edition, 
(3) Orat. de Vita Greg. Thaum. tom. III. p. 574. 

(4) Vid. Jul. Firmic. de Errore Profan. Relig. &c. 


laid an image in their temples, and, after numbering 
their lamentations according to the beads upon a 
string, thus ended the appointed days of privation 
and sorrow; that then light was brought in; and the 
high-priest delivered an expression, similar in its 
import, of resuscitation and deliverance from grief. 
In tracing such resemblances, the celebrated 
Middleton, writing from Rome, observes, “We 
see the people worshipping, at this day, in the 
same temples—at the same altars,—sometimes 
the same images—and always with the same 
eeremonies—as the old Romans.” 
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No. Il. 


PASSPORT 
GRANTED 
TO MESSRS. CLARKE AND CRIPPS, 


TO PASS AND REPASS THE OUTER GATE OF ALEXANDRIA, 
TO AND FROM THE BRITISH CAMP, 


“< drmée d’ Orient. 


** Au Quartier-Général a Alexandrie, 
Le 24 Fructidor, An 9 de la République Francaise. _ 


« RENE, Général de Brigade, Chef de l’Etat, Major- 
Général de  Armée,— 


| “Les Postes de 0 Armée Francaise laisseront librement 
passer et repasser Messieurs Klarke, Crypps, et sere 
Officiers fala: 


“ RENE.” 


Ee 


END. OF VOLUME THE FIFTH. 


Printed by R. WATTS, 
Crown Court, Temple Bar. 
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